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In ttie summer of 1974, the National .Associatidn for Retarded Citizens 

• 'v . ' ■ ' 

awarded special project grant from the Division of Personnel Preparation, 
Bureau of Education for the Har^^icapped^-^.-^o^ meeting. 
The purpose^ of this meeting was to provide a wide range of information concerning 
VogrSnmdng for severely. han'dicapped persons .and to equip t^e participants to 
better qqpe with the tasks of preparing personnel and providing educational 
services to I4xe^eve2:;ely and profoundly retarded. ^ > - * 

a?he training meeting was held in New Orleans, Louisiana, from March 31 through 
.April 2, 1975, with 4)ver 700 perspris £ri attendance. Participants came from 46 
states and one foreign country. Twenty resourcd persons -were utilized during the 
meetit»g.'* Major area^s covered at the conference included the philosophical basis 
far public school services for severely and profoundly retarded st^^ts, curricuiijm 
; deV!^opmentf administrative issues and personnel preparation-. 

The papers contained in thisi- publication focus upon these issues,* and served 
as the basis for the presentations In New Orleans. 

- iJARC wishes to' express its personal thanks , not only to all the contributors 
and speakers, but also to all who attended and participated in the conference. 
Through continuing Voopejration betwe^ profesaiphalS, parents, an<f others interested 
J.n :the vgrelfare of. mentally retarded persons, we will .be able to realize our mutual 
goal of assuring quality public school services for all persons, including severely 
and prof oundly retarded students. • 




\ Marion P. Smith, President NARC 




Project Director: Brian M. Mcqann, 'Ph.D. 
Project Coordinator: Catherine. Payne Moore 
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The vear 1975 coiraiieirtorates the National Assdciation fbr Retarded, Citizens' 
Silver Anniversary. For 25 y^ars our organiza>tion has played a raa^or adv(>eaoy 

' i ' ' ' - * ■ 

role on behalf of America's more than six million mentally retarded cii:i2ens. 
Since its conception, the National Association for Retarded Citizens has been 
conqerned with the marked inequities whifch exist within the public school systems 
of this nation with respect to mentally retarded children, particularly severely 
and profoundly retarded chiUlfcen . / ^ 

As early as 1953, thfe National A,^ociation for Hetardegi Citizens' Board of 
Diri?ctors ad«pted''an Education Bill of Rights for retarded children. This Bill / / 
of Rights was followed in '1964 by a set of guidelines in the form of policy / 
statements intended to assist state and local Associations for Retarded Citizen^ 
in. obtaining ""adequate educational services. / 

Although considerable progress 'hai^ been made in the last. 25 years concerning 
the provision^ of educational services for mentally* retarded persons, a substantial - 
portion of school-age mentally reitarded persDns is still being denied a pub;Lic 
school education. Even' today, piiblLf'school, prpgreans are primarily designed f or . 
mildly and moderately retarded students. ' • > . ^ 

The probi^6m is further compounded, as indicated in t^e President's Committee 
on Mental Retardation* report, Th6 Six Hour Retarded ChUd , in thkt le^cisting spe- 
cial classroom space is' often filled by children who have been mis-classified as 
mentally retarded because of problems which are essentially cultural, behavioral, 
• or bilingual in nature. 

In a 1'970 position pap^r entitled. Classification and Placeme nt in Special' 
Education Classes , The National Association for Retarded Citizens concurred with 
iihe President's Committee on Mental Retardation^ that there were k number of mis- 
diagnosed children in special classes particularly for the mildly and moderately 
retarded. At the same time,, however , the National Association for Retarded Citi- 
zens pointed out that there was a signif ic^iiit segment of the school age population 
of mentally retarded children that should t^ave. the benefit of special education 
services. .This mis-allocation of limited ^peciaij. classroom space and services 
was particularly penalizing to thbse children who were' functioning at the severe ' 
and profound levels of mental retardatibm Paced with limited space and money, with 
a limited nunO^er Of specially trained teachers, with large numbers of mildly and 
moderately and mi^-diagnosed children to provide services for, many adi|finistrators 

I ■ 8 •■ 



simply turned away countless thousands of chip.dren o^ school age who were severely 
and profoundly retarded. 

In some school districts where adequate 'funding, facilities and faculties 
were .present , severely and profoundly retarded ckildren were still denied j^rvices. 
TheSe children were' denied public educational | opportunities by definition . Admin- 
istrators would say that since this«^hild coti|d not possijDly teturn • ailything tangi- 
ble to our society that he was not entitled tc|) a- public school education. 

Obviously, these individuals had not 3:ead the Constitution of * the United 
States or the Constitution of any -of our, fifty states. As many of you know, the 
problem was so aOute that the Pennsylvania Associat>Lon for Retarde,d Citizq^s 
brought legal action against the .Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 'in 19^0-71 to pi^pvide 



equal -feduqationafL opportunity for all met)4ally retarded persons. This suit estab- 
lished the "Rigl|t to Education" for all Mentally retarded persons including the 
severely and profoundly retarded. 

In 1971, also, the National Association for Retarded Citizens issued a Policy ' 
Statement on tJiie Education of Mental^ Retarded Children-i The following quote 
highlights the^ National Association for Retarded Citizens ' position on the education 
of severely and profoundly retarded persons: * ^ 

"Public school education must be provided for all mentally retarded ^ 
^^rsons, iijcluding the severely and profoundly retarded.' There 
should be no dividing line, which excludes children from public 
educatronal services. If current educative technologies and facil- 
ities are inappropriate for the education of some retarded persons, 
then these existing educational regimes should be modified," 

As you know we are here this evening^ and for the next tw6 days to focus our 
attention on the education of the 24-hour retarded child - the severely and pro- 
foundly retarded chidd, \ 

This conference would not have. been possible if it were not for the Bureau o£ . 
the Education for tJie Handicapped who provided the necessary funds which allowed 
the National Association for' Retarded^ ditizens to adequately prepare for such a 
necessary national wqrking conference. . ' 

In 1971, the then U. "S. Commissioner of Education madeVjeducation of handi- 
capped Cshildren one of the major objectives of his office anid^called for the, devel- 
opment of a national goal of full educational opportunities for all handicapped 
cAxildren by 1980. ' * 

More recently, the U. S. Office of Education has gone on record as being 
^gwninitted to assuring equal educational- opportunities *^or aj.1 handicapped children. 

Rir ^ 
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The ef'forts of , the Office of Education in meeting this commitment are being coordi- 
nated through the Bureau of the Education for the Handicapped and we are pleased to 
have the Director of the Bureau of the Education for the Handicapped, Dr. Edv/in 
Martin with us this evening as one of our featured speakers. 



We are particularly pleased that th^BEH's Division of Personnel Prepar^ion 
has identified as one of its priorities the training of personnel to serve the se- 
verely and multiply haifldicapped. 

In closing, I would like to point out that many necessary changes must be 
made on the part of educational service agenOs^es in order to meet their new respon- 
sibilities of educating all children. >^ ^ 

It is the National Association for Retarded^ Citizens ' belief that>this con- 
ference will aid educators in gearing up for the task that lies ahead. We fully 
realize that the "zero-reject" movement in the public schools has subjepted the 
educational community to the brunt of neV parental, legal, and legislative pres- 
sures. ^ . 

Educational- administrators and professionals are increasingly faced with the 
• ■ .# . 

problems of reconciling numerous programmatic, ecpnoraic^^ architectural and legal 

^ ' ' - '■ ■ ^ ' _ 
, factors V7hich are how begifmi^igg^^^ impact on the public schools. 

In many instances, both educators and parents, alike, have l^een unprepared. 

to oj^pe with this sudden shift in responsibility. It is^ the National Association 

for Retarded Citizens' hope that thi^ conference , "Educating the 24-Hour Retarded 

Child", which brings together nationally for the first time the persons responsible 

for monitoring and delivering services to the severely and profoiandly mentally-^ re- 

tarded^ will be a major stjsp in assuring appropriate public schbol educational 

services foj: severely and profoundly mentally retarded children. 
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We are plunging into the final quarter of the 20th Century* .A century* of 
scientific enlightenment - a century of humanitarian values. Never before has 

mankind possessed such rich resources, or known so much, or had such great poten- 

« .... 

tial fO/r fulfilling its highest aspirations . V • ' 

We live in a great land - the land of the free, the home of the brave. A 
iajid based on a religion of mutual love. We are about to celebrate our nation's 
Bicentennial. » V7e can be justly proud of the ideals upon v;hich our country is 
founded, liberty and justice for all, individual inalienable rights. Yet» the 
basid human and legal, rights, of countless thousands ha|e been violated difring the - 
past two centtiries. Citizens have been denied access to desperately needed re- 
sources and subjected to dehumanizing conditions Th^se discriminatory practices 
have been sanctioned on trie assumption that there are degrees of humann^ss, and 
that only the "fully hiiman" are entitled to participafefe in society that devia- 
tions from cultural norms are valid grounds for rejection and"* isolation. > N 

At birth all humans are helpless, parasitic,: totally unable to cope with their 
environment or to survive unaided, .Unlike other anxmals^^ humpns have almost no 
instinctual behav^iS^. Each individual ' s future, indeed his ver^ survival, is 
predicated on learning. He must acquire a staggering -amount of information and 
develop an amazing ret)ertoxre of skills, 

Although individuals differ markedly in learning rate and complexity of skills 
■^ultimately* mastered , a^ll can learn if provided with opportunities best suited to 
meet their individual needs. Yet", we have 'a lolig-standing tradition of systemati- 
^ cally excluding from the eduq^tional process * those individuals in greatest need 
of learning experiences - those who have the greatest difficulty in learning. 
Indeed, our terminology has reflected hopelessness and even derogation. We have 
generatedCse If- fulfilling and self-limiting prophecies. 

Until very recently these individuals typically had but two options: They 
could remain With their parents indef initeiyi* - while exclude^ from community ser- 
vices essential to their development; or, they 6ould be placed in ins,titutiona>. 
for. life-long "custodial care." Lack of essential learnins opportunities, .combined 
with social is^ola^^on, regimentation and dehiamanization has greatly curtailed the 
• development of these persons. Muqih of the maladaptive behavior found in the se- 
verely 'handicapped is attributable to their environment rather than to their bio- 
logical limitations. * * - . 



• * Recent .legiSlatiop, federar^gulatibiis and court decisions have reai^firmed 

the hdinic presx&s^s ot our nation^ mandatin^^ equal, i^i0x€s for all persons, assuring T 

' * ■ • ^ . - ^'-'^ ■■ .■■■'.V * , ^ ■ ■' • ■' -si. 

that all shar^- in society's ^sources ^nd guaranteeing maximum 

s • "„/ . . ■ ; ; / * 

freedom • Lsindmark ^lass action suits on b^alf of he^aficapped - persotis in ^ such 
'^iQcajles aa Pennsylvania^ and the District of Colombia h^ve^ 6^^^^ theii: rights . . 

to education, other suits have dealt-with; 1Ae/xigh^^ treaianentr arid {freedom ; 
■;from:pe6ri4ge* ''f' ^ / V • ' ' * ' •" 

' ^We ai^ on the verge df a.ne\{^;era for the severely handicapped. At long last 
we stand ^ready" to. -dhed the hopelessness of the past and to begin serving thousands 
?of oiir fellow citizens,-^ , Yet, we should not delude ourselves into the belief that ^ / 
these;-persoi\s' biological limxtati^ns are inconsequential. We cafmot comfort bur;^ 
'seivesi with the ^naiye assumption that /all people can develoy into so-called *'normal'l- 
htiinan' ibeings if only presented with the proper environitient. % . * 

' We are now concerned with the.-most severely handicapped members of the human 
race ^j-ndividuals whose ner\^ous -system has . been seriously damaged or never devel- 
oped properly r or, whose behavior grossly ^deviant from developmental norms # 

The sisverelY 'and prof oundly mentally r^tafrde^d inclu/ie apixcoximately the lowest 
functioning 5% pf the retarded population/ or those persons with ig^s falling 
approximately below 35, In statistical terms, this m^ans that they are functioning 
at least four "Standard deviations belpw the mean^ or that more than 99% of persons 
learn mojfe easily than they (do. As a matter of fact, many of these individuals 
may' be unable to complete Sny items on standard intelligence tests, so that their 

lO's ^y be reported as "unmeasurable". ^ , . 

■ . . ■ ■ ^. . . , ' . ' ^ ' ^ ' ' . ■ , .- * . ■ 

Severely and profoundly retarded children' entering school may "manifest many ofo 

the following: Lack of toilet training;, hyperactivity and short attentioA span; 
lack ofsskill in eating, "dressing, ^and grooming; little or no language, and epilep- 
tic- seizures' of all typiBS* in addition, many ^ of these children ma$^ have developed 
irritating habits such as droQlihg, screa|niri.gr> destructive and s^f^^ 
behavior# ahd stereptyp^ other manrj|(risms.. Severely .and profoundly retarded 

persbns irtay^ also suffer frdm^^fS^ or more othex tnajor iiaridicaps, inqlu^ing blindness, 
deafness, cerebral pal^y^j^^ all these children 

are* hl»ian beingis^ > AlXJhk^e a right tc; learitf to develop / to be treated as individ- 
:;ukis^/:.,to"'adtuaii , \ ' 

> Current t^chtt^ these individuals. Impressive programs are nqw 



,und0rw?ty> Reseatch has documented the value of /lew procedures* Techniques are 

npv aVi|i'l-£^ which have demoostrated effectiveness., -But, we are still in the dark 

Mg^s. when it cpraes to tinder standing^ the Today's technology is^pfimi- 

tive, ^'We I\We taken ^ut the^first few steps in whft prbinises" to he a long and 

warding gourney. 4 ^ ' * * ■ " ' 

■ r . ■ ' . • ■ , *■ ■■»* ' ' • »• ■ 

Educators now fac^ major challenges which require iinriiediate'^actrion. These. 

. include , development oi curricula suitable for the severely handicapped/ educational 

'pjcograms in noi^*-school settings, parental involvement*' services to minority groups, 

Architectural cronsiderations , training of personnel; administrative issues and 

'others. We must^alsp recognize that* we are living in an age of- technological ex- 

plosion, an age of telescoping time.' We must learn tp use advances in other fields 

to improve our own efforts on' behalf of the severely handicapped. 

We must not become prisoners of our past - enamored with, our traditions 

limited by our biases - or restricted by .today's techno^.ogy. We must^apply the 

b^Ht we h^Ve. today, and we do have the capacity to help thousands /*^t#* we must 



also grasp or ,the future - impatient for y/hat lies ahead'^so' ±hat ^1 bur Citizens 



if 



p<an truly participate in the hujnan adventure • ' , ^ 
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Cettainiy one of the most promising approaches to provi4ing an educational ^ 
prbgram *for the severely and profovindly retarded individual is^ through applied 
behavior analysis; -If we did not believe that, NARC would not have organized . 
this meeting and we would not have been invited to participate m it. It is ^n- 
teredting tp note that the behafviorar'approacH, as we know.it today,- has been 
applied to the teaching of ^the retarded at all levels for just. a little over 15 
years and at present it is considered by many ranking educators (Kirk to fae 

the approach with the greatesl^ potential. Some have ^c^imedp^ that ij: has already 
had a significant impact, pointing terms such as prescriptive teaching, pre- 
cision teaching, data-based teaching^ classroom management, and on and on. 

" Current interest in 'the\applicatioji of ;b.ehavior principles to the teaching 
and training of ^he rej:arded undoubtedly .stems from a variety of causes, the three 
most obvi^ng b^^pg ^-h^ ineffectiveness of teaching and training methods used in 
the past (Johnson, 1962); the popularity the behavior approach in other areas, 
especi-ally in clinical treatment (Drash & Fre^^n/ 1973; and Hoon & Lindsley, 
1974); aiid the renewed public interest in the teaching ani training oi-tha retarded _ 
individual through right-to-educatipn and„ right-to-treatment established through 
legislation and court action. B^it so much for etiological speculation. Our task 
today is to point out some problems, characteristics, and promises of this approach 
for the training of the extremely retarded indiyidual in terms of? '(1) the pro- . 
blems associated vith public education, (2) the ess^ce of the application of 
behavioral analysis to teaching and training the severely and profoundly retarded, 
and (3) the problems of implementation* 

I^roblems of Pi±>lic Education ' ' , - 

■ 

\ ' ^ WHiie it is true that the approach has excellent potential and is being rapidly 
' accepted, we hevertlieless must r^cdgni^e that Its^ progress has ijeen. far fro^n smooth. 
Many problems have rdg.ulted from misunderstandings about the^ nature of thi^ approach 
and from abuses brought about by the overzealoust the well meaning, -but inadeqiiately' 
trained practitioner. . \ ^ , ^ 



Hisunderstanding^ . , I * ^ . . 

There has {jee^n confusion about the meaning of behavi'or modification behavior- 
ism, and behavior theory. Sometimes behavior modificatiQn is considered a. theory 
of psychology rather th^n the application of *a theory. Sometimes, behaviorisin ia. . 
considered a theory of behavior, .sometimes an applied endeavor, and sometimes ,a \ 
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philosophy of science. When it is correctly identified as a philosophy of ^science 

■. » ♦ • 

it is most often mistaken for .1920 Watsonian behaviorism with Its physicalistic and 
mechanistic concepts and its denial of internal processes. Modem variations, of 
behaviorism deal with complex interactions ^ong fiinctionally defined stimuli, set- 
ting conditions, and behavior SncT *deal .with internal interactions as in its concepts 
•of self m'anagemeni:, problem. solving, an^ creative behavior (Skinner, 1974).. 

Thore has al&q'been confusion between the two kinds of conditioning: r(esponde.nt 
(classical of Pivi^ovian) and operant (instrumental). To most people, 'conditioning ^''^tf^% 
is conditioning. To ^explain that operant condilfioning is' the' strengthening o£ 
"purposive!' behavior and is more like* trial-and-error Exploratory learning than it 
is like Pavlovian reflex conditioning is to make a distinction -l£hat falls on deaf >• 
ears% Operand conditioning is vastly different from- the- Pavlovian: conditioning 
paradigms which have shocked the public in Brave ^ Mew" World , 1984 , The Manchurian 
Candidate , and A Clockwork Oraoqe . * • * . . ' - . ' - \ ^ ' 

Those who fail to differentiate operant and respondent* conditioning hold that 
'TDehaviorrsm^^^ pan ever come of it* - Even wheii'iyhe applied 

aspect of behaviorism "^^n be demon^tarated to be helpful in the educational and men- \ 

•tal health jLre^ff, they maintain that even in ther long run, the ends fail %o justiry^ 

. / ■ ' ' ' . V " * 

, tjie means • J " * . ^ 

Misapplications ' ' , % , 

Another obstacle to steady progress has been generated by those, who hold that 

the approach is so simple that anyone can use it ("it's sort of common sense.") 

- '-t ' • ■ ■' ' ■ 

With little or no training and the best of intentions, "they apply their conception 
* • ' * »h 

of the behavioral approach. Consequently, their practices of time-out from posi- 
tiye reinforcement > deprivation, averaive contingencies, and token economy do not' 
bear the slightest resemblance to th^ technical -meaning of these terms ond are not 
applied under proper^ circumstances ^nd with proper safeguar4a.^ As one might expect^ 
the results they obtain are not comparable to those reporto&^in the journals and 
they conclude, therefore, that they ha ve^ tried behavior modification and fbiind that 
it does not work. These practitioners perfoann a disservice to the individuals whom 
they have treated and to future generations for such misinterpretations and mis- 
representations arouse negative public attitudes tqward siipport for further re- 
search' and development • « ' 

The Need for Public Educati^>n * , , JL / 



ERIC ' Applied behayiofr analysis sorely needs -a public-educa*tion program which des- 




cribes (1) .its origin, philosophY of science, and theory human behavioif, and ^ 
(2) it$ implicatibns for education and training. 

. . .It is^ e^ential that the public knows that behavior ahalysis, as an approach 
to the understanding of. human 'beh^iof, dlid not spring forth full. bloWn but evolved * 
instead froto*^ long history Vhi<:h\(fetes back to -Aristotle, an4 in mpre fSpent times 
t6*Pecartes, .and that 'its philosophy of sjC3ience is .basically/ consistent with that of 
th6 Q^tural sciencesj, such as physi'cjs, chepiistry, ^apd biology. The public should 
^Iso know that l^eha-^fior analysis* ox behavior theoify^ as it is often referred to, 
exists in several incjdelS, some with a tsombindtion of observable and hypothetical 
mental terms such^ a^ "drive", and some with only observable terms (what can be seen 
and measured). Furthermore, the public ' should, be informed that most of the varia- 
t^ons on behavior analysis focusunot on group behavior and its> correlations with 

oup conditi'ons tgijt on the behavior of a single unique individual in relation to 
specific and concjrejte occufrrences that constitute his environment^ 

\That part of t|he public-education program which describes the implications of 
applied beh^vior.vanjalysis- for education and training should first and foremost 
clearly explain how the terms, principles, and assumptions of the system differ 
fxom the popular "meanings of tjie same concepts. 'An example is the way in which 
failure to l^rn i$ viewed J TradiJ:iqnally ^n individual who does not learn what 
\is presented is considered* to be incapabl^, indifferent, unmotivated, or lacking 

r : • - 

' I on * . 

in some way. The behavidral view on the other hand, ia that if the student does 

not learn, somethiia# ia wijong pr lacking in the teaching situation. This guiding 

principle is^based^' on the assumptior^ that changes in behavior result from changes * 

in , circumstances ajnd that most^circumstances are observable and modifiable. Another 

excimple. Popularly, the teacher, her general demeanor, the appearance of the class- 

room, etc., in other words, ^the physical and social aspects of the educational en- 

"vironment, are e^^luated'iri terms of social and physical dimensions, "She's well ^ 

dressed and pleasaitt," - "She's grouchy," - "The classroom is artfully decorated," - 

"The classroom isi drab and uninspiring, " etc. In a . behavioral approach, on th^ 

other hand, ^thesei educational environments''^ |Lre analyzed in terras of their meaning to 

the individual, tjhat is, their functional properties to him and him alone. Hence,, 

instruction of ail sorts must, be individualized. The only, and by no means simple,* 

question is how -^o engineer teaching situatipns so -that individualization of instruc 

* ' ■■ , ■ . » 

tidi) can be, achieved as much and as often as possible. l[ 8 ) ^* 




^ Behavior Ana4>yQi8 Applied to the Teachihg and Trainlng^ cirf the r / 
— ^ / " ^ ^ ' ■ , • / 

^ Severely and Profoundly Retarded Inda.vidual 

/ It is int;e:^esting to *not6 in passing that one of the first operant conditiori- 

• - ■ . ' ■ . ' ^ ' ' • / 

ing studies witS- humans was ^done with a profoundly .retarded cl^ld (Fuller, 19491/. 

Other operant studies had in fact been conducted with infants in the 19^20 's but/ 
investigators in those studies (Jones, 1924?^ Watson & Rayner, 1920) thought they 
were .employing classical condAioni'ng techniques*. • In Fuller ''s study, an 18-year- 
old institutionalized subject whose' repertory consisted of lying on his baq^k, open- 
ing and clofsing )iis mouth; blinking, and slightly moving his arms, head and shbul- 
ders vas conditioned in four sessions to raise his right ajna for liquid food. The 

attending physicians at thfe institution claime^r that until that time the boy had 

\ ■ ■ . ■ 

not learned anything in his entire life. 
' We have come along way from the Fuller study. ^. We speak not about operant con- 

ditioning alone but about behavior analysis. And we now postulate that both'notmal 
and retarded development generate from interactions between behavioi/ and environ- 
mental events. * The only difference between normal and retarded development is the 
conditions under which stimulus and response functions are acquire^. When the 
organi^mi^ (physiological) , social and physical conditions of development are extreme 
or deficierit, development will be deviant and almost always retarded (Bijou, 1966) . 

From this point of view, training or retraining of ciny kind requires the pre- 
paration of an educational environment that encourages learning and development. 
Such an environment ^is not static; it consists, rather, of orderly changes designed 
to alter behavior iipu the direction of pre-established goals. ^ *; 

Since teachers and trainers can do little about the state of affairs inside the ^ 
skin of their students but can do much to create and modify environment^ to facilitate 
tlj/fe acquisition of functional interactions patterns, behavior modification becomes ^ 
environmental ntQ^^^J-^^'t^J-Q" in the, truest sense of the word. 
The Teaching e^h Training Format " « 

Over the/ past 15 years, the format for carrying out an effective plrogram of 
education, training, or behavior change has stabilized.^ Most of the stepk in the 
format have/been called by various names, some quite exotic, but all refer iti one 
way or another to these basic ingredients: ;(1) setting goals in behavioral terms, 
{ft) assessing current functioi^ing with respect to these goals, ' (3) applying learning 
^ ' and motivational principles, (4) monitoring the effectiveness of teaching, atid 



(5) arr^anging conditions to maintaip anci generalize the gains achieved. Each com- 
ponent in this teaching fprmat is essent;ial. If any is omq.tted or is non- functional/ 

one cannot claim to ,be employing a beha^j'ior analysis approach^ We shall comment 

• . 1 

briefly on each step as it .applies to tl^e education an^ training of the severely and 
profoundly retarded individual'. * • . / 

1. Setting goals in behavioral terms . Much has been written^ about the reasons 
^r setting the teaching goals in c^learly stated behavioral terms . Nothing more 
need be said here except to reiterate that any teaching procedure will be more ef- 
fective if it is orjented^ tov/ard achie^j^ing unambiguously stated objectives. There 
remains the two-fold problem, hov/ever, o^ what goals should be selected for any par- 
ticular child and who is 'responsible for selecting them. 

Traditionally, education has focused upon the question, "What shall be taught?" 

•» 

to the relative neglect of the equally important questions, of, " How can it best be 
taught (the technology of teaching)?" and, " Has it been learned (evaluation)?" It 
comes as no surprise, then, that'^f the« program components identified above, deci- 
sions about what should be taught in an instrubtional, sequence are perhaps the most ^ 
easily made. ♦ 

In a general sense, normalization is the goal of the inclusive curriculum fp"r 
the severely retarded. Teacher should train the studer/t in as many skills as are 
necessary for adequate functioning in .the comsiunity or^ in the least restrictive- 
environment. Though the task of delineating the behavioral repertoire necessary 
for "adequate functioning" is complex and admittedly somewhat Arbitrary, there have 
been several projects which have made impressive efforts at cataloguing behavioral * 
objectives for the severely* handicapped over a variety o£ performance areas ('per- 
ceptual -motor , social, cognitive, prevocational, and vocational) . Some of the pro- . 
gram goal behaviors are the familiar ones that fit neatly irnder the rxibric of the 
intellectual and academic skills. Other objectives include the development of 
emotional or affective rea<3;t,ions such as liking for school, teacher, and schqol 
subjects • Still others pertain to th^ development of new motivations in the fo|^ of 
new^ interests and attitudes that extend beyond, the confines of the classroom, and ^ 
still others tefcr to .the acquisition of personality traits, §uch as concentration, 
persistence, curiosity, and independence^ All are treated as goals to be achieved 
and all canbe treated by* the applied behavior analysis format. 

To' Scty that it is relatively dasy to specify behavioral objectives for the 
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severiBly and profotmdly retarded is not to imply that there are no ethical issueft^ 
in such goal setting. Clearly, controversy ea^ists, eind revolves most often. aro^d 
^ the question of how much should be taught. Given the necessary technology is Mti 
y/orth the effort and expense to teach the severely handicapped to read? Should^ 
thexr reading be limited to functional and safety words (Exit, POISON, Stop, Men/ 
Women) or should' it include the teaching of words commonly taught to>beginningL 
^-readers (primer and. preprimer vocabulary)? And given the optimism of behavior ^ 
analysis - the belief that almost anything* can be taught^ if it is Adequately task 
analyzed and programmed in an appropriate environment r the problem boils down to 
agreement as to where to stop teaching. Final decisions abput what to teach will 
(Jepend in large part on the power of our instructional technology. The question 
of v^at to teach is ultimately 'subordinate to the question of how to teach it» 

Confounded with decisions about what should be taught the severely retarded 
ig the question of who iS the decision-making agent. For the normal child, goals 
are set both by parents cind by other adults in the' guise of school board members, "«> 
curriculum specialists, and university teacher educators. We suspect that for the 
-severely retarded a similar constellation of concerned adults will be involved in 
thfe specification of training objectives, but parents or/caretakers may have mote 
j^ppXit thaft usual, arid, as we have indicated, the client himself becomes an important 
aspect of the curriculiim development process.. • . 

2m Assessing current fvihctioning with respect to the, goal selected . Until 
recently, the tejbns assessment and measurement were most closely associated with 
pie administration of standardized, norm-re fe renced ''te s ts . The student being eval- 
uated was asked to respond to a stcoidard sample of items in cin artificial (testing) 
environment. Performcince on thi^ sample of iteitis, assumed to be representative of 
the student's larger repertoire, was compared with the performance of others of 
• similar chronological age. Labels arid educational placements were then -assigned on 
the iaasis of these comparisons. , \ 

Reciently, critics of standardized teeing have increased both in number and in 
volume, and the use of such norm-referenced Veasures has been attacked from a vari- 
^ety of positions. There is general agreement ^^inong critics at least) that norm- 
referenced measurement is an inappropriate strate^ for evaluating the effects of 
instruction and similar agreement 'that many published norm-referenced instruments 
are technically inadequate. ^ " ^ ^ ^ 
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damning^ complaints 



From the pDin: pf viev; of a behavior analysis, however, perhaps the most 



are that norm-referenced measurement generates a detrimental 



label, while failin<j to generate a specific, educationally relevant diagnosis. 
The major purpose of initial assessment in the behlavior analysis approach should 
be to ascertain thi copi^etencies of a child so as^ to be able i:o establish a work- ^ 
able starliing poini: for an educational and training program. In> ligKlt of this 
goal, norm-referen(3ed measurement is simply nonfunctional: To know that. Jphn'is 
"trainable'' in faci:* tells you nojihing about what * John might be trained to do. To 
know that John scojred "significantly lower than ^}ary" ptovides no instructional'ly 
relevant informati6n about either child *s level of functioning. 

Not only is n(|)rm-ref erenced assessment not functional, but there is increasing 
evidence that it can be detrimental to the development and happiness of a child. 
Recently HoJ^bs (1974^) published a report of a comprehensive study by a distinguished 
group of investigators of the effect of' labels. Their summarizing statement was, 
in a nutshell, that diagnostic labels do more harm than good for children and tliat 
diagnostic categories should be replaced with descriptions of specific classes. of 
behavior. - ' , 

A welcome and necessar^Jycomplement to norm-referenced measurement is criterion- 
referenced measurement. A criterion-referenced test is one that yields scores that 
are directly interpretable in terms of specific performanqe. standards . A child's 
performance is compared^ not with the performance of others, but with a predeter- 
mine<^ behavioral performk«^e criterion. ^ Specific inforlmatiori about performance 
competencies (qbjectives mastered) is retained rather than lost in a translation to 
standard scores. With cri^terioh-ref erenced measurement there is no automatic 
definition of half the population as "below average." An individual's performance 
over time as compared with his own previous behavioral domain rather than with the 
performance of qtheps who may be acquiring skills at a faster rate. The emphasis^ , 
is on continued mastery rather thdn relative standing. 

The translation of criterion-referenced measurement performance into educa- 
tional programs is direct: What is to be taught is. that which has not yet been; 
mastered. Assignment of labels can be avoided' altogether. 1 

If the tasks one is teaching are cmnulative - and this is usually the case 
with developmental skills - then mastery of each subcomponent is necessary for 
continued instructional success. :rhat John is In/Qie' bottom 10%^>of population 
is irrelevant if he has in fact mastered the skills .to move into the i^ext level of' 



prepfreoTiming, Criterion-referenced assessments rather th^n emphasizing behiavioral 
or deyelopmenta,! deficits ^ stresses the identification of existing competencies; 
Tho^ competencies form a Base which is then expanded .and differentiated into a * 
repertoire .tliat more' closely approximates noannal performance. 

While the U^e of •criterion-reference^d tests to evaluate entry-leVel function- 
ing in various developmental areas and the use of observational recording techniques 
to detexxftine base rates of responding both pfeovide considerably more instructionaiiy 

relevant information than do nom-roferenced techniques, still more information is 

• • .. f " ■ . ' •• ' ' ' 

.nee4^d 'for an . adequate functi-onar assessment. In- addition to describing the child's 

r^pertpire - what he can'do ^HLt is equally impoa^tant to determine functional con- 

sequences and functionai discriminative stimuli ? under what conditions (e.g./ ver- 

bal i^tructions/ jmodejlingf or jphysical^ g and^for What consequences (e^g^.^ 

smilesr praise^, or bits of breakfast cereal) will he actually perform? Assessment' 

• • \ " ■ ■ , ' • 

is appropriate not only for^ behavior but for ever> ""aspect ;of the training gontin-^ 

■ * : * " * . ■ " . ' . .. . 

gency* . . . ' : • . ■ - / - ^ ,■ k 

Furthermore/ there is a 'heed to evaluate both the target end training environ*- 
ments to determine what consequences are naturally available and to identify the ^ 
specific performances on which' the consequences are contingent • The .child should be 
taught behaviors- that are appropriate tOjr and which • will b^ inaintaxned by^ the > • 
target environment* To gather this kind of information we must develop the tech- 
niques- to assesae.nyirpnm^t^. V ^ 

3^ Implementing the educational program; ^applying principles of learning ^d 

motivation ^ The third step in the applied behavior analysis teaching fbrmat .is the 

*Utili2£ltion of leA^rning and motivation principles to manage the interactions between 

■ i . ' ' ' ■ ■ , , 

a child/ who is treated as a. unique personality/ and the eK^ucational environment. 

There are s^any programs • for the retarded child in which careful attention is given 
to setting goals in behavioral terms and to assessing the child's specific compe-r 
itencies, in the curriculum areas ;^ unf orttinately , the behavioral approach often ends * 
there* The" teachpi^ Is told to select the teaching^ method that best suits the child 
and that anything she decides on will be acceptable < This conception of teaching is 
in sharp cbntrai^t to the beha^pral notion that teaching is the arrangement of con- 
ditions that facilitate learning and that the good teaijher is expert in presenting 
tasks and materials/ preempting or priming responses,, and arranging contingencies and 
setting factijiJ'S. . The ^ effective inanagement of antecedent, consequent, and setting 
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factor^ in ways that move the particular individual toward educational goals defines 
the art of teaching. ' ^ ' , * « . . 

Many futurists and critics of education like to say that we use pnly a small 
fraction of our brain power and that when we know more about the structure and, func- 
tioning of the braih v/e shall be able to greatly , expand our mental abilities. They 
may have a point. *Sut another 'v/ay, of viewing the limited use of 'our potential is m 
^ terms bf the limited applicatibn oiwhat we knbw about learning and motivation.. Our ^ 
guess is th"at a behavior analysis of the' activities of an average* teacher' will show 
thati she utilizes .a v^rry small fraction, of our current knowledge^ Ag more teachers^ . 
and teachers^in-^training are taught the principles of learning and motivation , and 
how to apply thqgiy the effect ^on the child's potential for school learning will be 
tremendously enhanced. Moreover, the principles themselves will be, further refined 
and extended th^^gh basic and applied research. In addition, wider and more effec- 
tive c'lassi^i^fejssistance, 6.g., teacher aides, proven t^^chin<j|?evices and programs, 
-sjj. . . ^ ^ ^ , . . ^ - • 

etc: v;ill enaHlfe^the teacher to devote more of her time to actual 'teaching.. A survey 

• ■ ft ' ' . * ■ 

by Conont (1973) showed that teachers currently spend onl^ 30 percent: of their time 

. > . - , ■• . ■ ^ 

in activities that are "even remotely related to academic instruction and learning.' - 

4. Monitoring the , effectiveness of teaching . Keeping records x)f a child's; 
performanqe in class has always been a part of standard educationaJL practice. The 
behavioral appr:oach ties into this tradition but moves in several ne(v directions. 
It suggests that the main purpose of Record Iceepihg shpuld not be to grade a child's 
^performance but to provide information on his progress in the program and his mastery 
of the tasks assigned. In order to be maximally effective, programs must be tailored 
^ to individual needs and must be contijiously adapted as appropriate , new skills are 
acquired and j.nappropriate beliaviors eliminated. The need for 'continuous monitoring 
of student ^progress .is,, highlighted in a criterion-referenced system where prog:|:ess. 
throu^b. the instructional sequence is based not on length of time' in the program but 
upon ftiastery of ""prerequisite skills.' . 

Behavior analysis is a respdnsivq and self-correbting system: if a child is ^ 
.presented with' a particular .teaching seqttence and does not learn, the failure is 
attributed to an inadequately conceived or executed pr9gram and not to some short- 
comin-g of tbe child, an all too prevalent practice. It is the program that is itiodi- ^/j 
fied, rtot the cl>ild who is j^lamed. ... 
^ The dhildjLs undoubtedly the best ' indicator of th6 appropriateness of an assign- 

ERJC ment. * It follows that ;the sooner program failures can be identified, the sobner the 



program- can be modified^ and tha more rapidly can leaning take place. A system- 
of » direct and daily measurement of student* progress guarantees teacher acco^nta"- 
"bilijb^: data demons^^rate competent programming and effective teaching. 

/ 5.%, Generalization and maintenance of learning ; The fifth step in the applied 
behavior format i 3 that ,of programming for th^ g^eneraJ.ization and maintenance of 
behavior acquirea.' The generalization of learned behavior to environments ather 
than the qne in which the training takes place does not just happen simui^taneously 
wiA. the achievement' of the training objectives. Generalization is, instead^ an 
active anh essential part of training. Conditions must be thoughtfully and plan- ^ 
fully arranged so thafr relevant aspects of the environment outside the training 
situation • come to csontrol the newly aqquired l^ehavior. Maintenance, lilcfe general- 
ization, is ' also an active process and requires the arrangement and. J)resence-.of . 
• envjironmentai conditions that will support the responses acquired. 

Generalization and maintenance procedures h^ve been the last ^tep to be In- 
corporated into^the behavior analysis format becaui^e it has been difficult to con- 
vince workers in the field that traits are behavior^ under t^e co,nt:pol' of the en- 
vironment, rather than entities existing within the ii^div4duai. Recording to our 
behavioral: formulation, stable environments produce stable traits' while changing 
\ environments result in changing traits (progressions or regressions).-. Educators 
* an4 psychologists' are still insisting that a treatment or educational program 'can. 
adequately be evaluated in terms of performance six months ^'or more after termina- 
. tion'of,the treatment program. The question of the adequd<jy of the child's pbst- 
treatment environment is not yet given the serious attentibn it 'deserves. ' ' '« 

. The amount of planning and effort required to generalize and -maintain an ac- • 
quired response class varies with the nature of the response- class. Some responses 
like walking require very, little additional programming to. achileve generalization 
because walking per se makes it possible for a child to receive, almost automati- ^ . 
cally, large 3iounts of reinforcement from the physical and ^social environment. 
Generalizatiow of other responses, however, e^ecially those dependent on social 
reinforcement (such as talking in .complete senterices), require a great effort on the^ 
part of the teacher. One faT^^orable' consequence o€ thlqj requirement as that it pre- 
sents an opportunity for lih'e ^pficher ,1:03 influence parents to become involved in 
^ training anS thereby to reflect upon t^eix cfiild-rearing Jjracy-ces. C i) 

EWC one final comment abouC):he applied behaviof analsfsis fortnat. To claim that 



it has stabilized, does not mean that it is a closed system. On' the' contrary, it 
is an open system. Although the outline of its com^^ents and their relationships 
ariB clear, th^ details will cfontinue^to be modified as findings from both basiV^ 
and applied resear'ch warrant. Sinc^^he system is based on entirely empirical 
relationships, the changes \(^11 be revisions and extensions rather than turnabouts; 
and complete abandonments, in thls^^^nr^, this approach is very different from most 
others' ttiat have beei^ oi^^red to the- educational coiranunity. For /the behavior analy- 
^is. approach "1:6 cGrttii^|i^^p grow and flourish, there is need for a steady flow of- 
inform^tiafJ^^fisS^^ and applied. One -is dependent upon 



''the Other, hence bath ird essential* 

' . ' . Im plementatioh 

•■ : ."'■"■-^'■■•^^ ;v KJ^^ . K ^ ^ ' • • 

The- applied behavior ai^ltiy^is^^^f^ for teaching the severely and profoundly 

retarded child Kas stiffen imp^ iit two kinds of settin'gs: the classroom- like 

setting in a community- or residential school, with a teacher and an aide or aide's; 

and the home setting, with a teacher teaching a child, or teaching a parent to 

teach her child. The firsft situation is analogous to applying the methods of the 

plinic t'o the classrobm with the teacher functioning in the role of a cliniciajn. 'i 

The ^latter is comparable to bringing the techniques of the \classroom into the home 

with the teacher functioning like a parent, -or a neighbor akvising a parent on 

child-rearing practices. The Classroom-based and home-base.^ models' can of gourse 

operate together, beginning with training in the home at an early age. When a 

Chi l*(g^t tends school, the home training he receiveir '^Om his parents and the'schoo/ 

training by the te^dher'may be coordinated through conferences and coordination of^ 

«c ^''^^rtf^res^ rec^^^^ a. format followed in several of tl^e replica^bions of the Portage 

A***^ • ' ' - ' * . . \ • • ' . ' - ' K ' 

JP^Hji^cl; (iph^ar^r & shearer^ 1972). ; , ; ' v 

/ " • ' ' ^ " ■ ^ . V " ^ , , . -^^ - . . — ^ . _ ' * " . ^• 

' ' No mattfer jtfhat» the* teaching setting, implementation of the applied behavior 

lysis form^" recfUires teacher traininig anff oommitm^t/, administrative support 
and active^ ]^^rent participatign. 
Teacher Tra3^ing..^nd,(2ommltment \ 

Evi$n tirouglf''atppjLiled behavior ana^Lysis may se'em like drganized common senses ^ 
something llk^ ''"wftat any good' teacher Hoes ^evei/y day^ of ^the^ week" , or a . 'simple 

. J x: — teacher trai4?.ng 
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recipe'' that any intillig^t person can follow; there is/need*,for te 
and for teaching Aersbrinel 'v^ith a commitment (motivation) to ehhanc 



of the retarded/child; ''a 

mam _ , , . , P 



enhance the development 



A'.llipcat'Js^ severely and profoundly '\ 

ieS^^icded -)^ be to iftodt^y th^i [behavior 6£ teacher trainers inf colleges and uni*^ 
^ A 1?' l^atefesrOOTO^i^eac^ and t^cfter trainers alike mpist at^andon their tradi-r 

C M^^^ ij^' ^^e^ to be sfuccessful teachers of the severely 

; ' -^retard^pi Tea<^ ^o deal with a vhole rangqt of beh^^ 

^ : i ^ hitye r^arelj^^^ been "fii^, concern of ttie piiblic schooj,:s- They must be prepared with 

) ilj, pjpj^fei^^ eliiainating s^lf-destructive and self-stimulatory 

J;||]i^h^^^ responding # for teaching communilq?^ 

f 1 Thie^s^ Very Sjpecial teachers cannot be content nor limit ^ 

t^ ih^ verbal behaviors - the traditional reading, .writing # 



sfflld aaifithitie^^ that/may guarantee success in ^e later school^envi^ Clearly # ' 

» the tr^i^^ ar^ not enough*^ must be inclusive: teachers 

must be i>rejSfared with the skills to tekch. students to suiTvive inv the world from the 



lopmi^nt ' they .wak^ up in the morning until they go to bed at ni^ht. When w^ deal Vith 

• ■ ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■' 'jt' '■■ -i^' 

' the .Severely reta^ and deVelppmental needs of each person^ 

r^stheiflthan the dictates of the school^ board, become the curricuiura* 

vv* JCnVaddi^i^ ekper^tise in goai selection or curriculum # a well- 

^ „ trained effective teacher must be taught the other critical qomponents of the behav-r 

" , , 'iprai teaqhing formatt ' assessing behavior # .keeping records # alterxng pro * 

* " response to student performance I and prograsiiuxng -for the generalization and mainten- 

ance of the learning aqguired* Training of this kind is ''hot readily acguired thrpugh* 

^- pne-day institutes^ short workshops or presentations by' exerts *^on Understanding the 

. nature pf through clinicai procedures , i*e,j^ 

through diimonstratipns and practice under superyisicii with aitiple guidance and f ^ed- 

^ \ back. *Skill to do comes of doing*' (En^ : . 

As for teacher coiiimUbfaentf it has to begin with the selection of I candidates- 

whp have an interest in teaching the severely an^ retarded fand who see 

this area as a challenge) and then arrange training and^ working conditions to mainr- 

tain, andj^jgfh^ this- interest and cotmitmen^ us to the 

'next point in the implementation; . the need for administrative Support* > 

^ • • " . ^ ■ ■ ■ • ■-„■■ ■ . , ..- ^ • . ■ ; 

AdmittLgtratii^^ Supp<^rt '•: v.^- . 

' Administrators r pj^inoipalsr sup%rihtend^^ play a 

. j^,- oriti<3ai role^ jthe success pr failure of this kind of prpgr^ are^they 

^^9^/*he oned who select the teachers With"^ the proper training^ experi(Snce and|iriotivationr ■ 




but: they are also; the on^e who mii^i see to it ^hat the teacher's efforts^are • 
adequately supported, 3pe'ciat teacher wili have to ; make unusual request's 

(withiri the context of the bp^itation of the typical school) in tejnns of assistance, 
sjfeciai ti^aining devices procedures, and ^unds foi special mat^rialjs-. These. 
rec(uests will hav^ to be/met if i the teacher Is to do a creditable jo|. For ex- 
ample, an! additiona,!; a^sistat^t |»ay not be at|iainable because pf a li^mited budget 
but might ' be reprui£ed i froih the ranks of wej^ qui^lified senior citilzens • Similarly , 

alterations of the phylsidal plan (to- Provide a time-^out room or additional toi,let 

, . ■' ^- ■ ■', • ; : ■ , . 'J y\ :7 • 

facilities) riiay be somewhat irregular but absolutely necessary if the tfeachei; is to 

expect optimal learning by severely retarded .students . ''\ 

Administrative support also consists-, of -showing the teadher in no uncertaih 
terms that her efforts are well appreciated by giving her positive reinforcement < 
for her achievements (even the little onei^). and understanding jsympathy for her re- 
actions to frustrations, disappointments, and hurts that' "come with the territory "v 
(negative reinforcement). . ^ ^ - 

Administrative support hps s other facets. OjGie consists of seein.g to it 

. ■ '. . ■ — ■ 

that' the teacher has opportunities to improve her techniques by making it possible 
for her to be in contact periodically with those on the frontiers, of revisions: , 
developments/ ivThis, of course, is the business of maintaining quality, 
^of teaching through updating practices on the basis of findings from aj>- 

xd^ behavior research and from selected demonstration projects. The final point 

If - * 

it/ regard to administrative support pertains to perpetuating the program. Many 

s effective beftavior programs are established and then disci^ear bec.aus6 qual- 

control is not maintained (backsliding) or because of personnel turnover. 

use .extra time and effort are required to tmd interested teachdrs who are 

ing to learn and put into effect new teaching /^ocedures, it is relatively easy 

allow the program to drift back to non-functional practices. There is no ques- 



tion but that behavioral program is beneficial to the retarded individual and his 
parents; whatever extra effort, time, and funding are necessary to establish and 
maintain such a program are well repaid the results. 

Active Parent Participation f . , 

i We turn now to the last aspect of implementation: active parent participation 
Active, parent participation (with the accent on th|e "active") is more than an ingre 
^dent in this approach to teaching the ieverely and profoundly retarded individual; 



it is a roust # iilt is ' imperative because it the ^arenta do not actively, parjticipate. 
itt th0 program is little hope that the behavioi^l . acquired in the classroom 

;(waX3cing is- an e3f:ct^ptionI^will generalijze and be maintained Thi$ inference fol- 
losm ^iromvtim fa!c the behaiyior^ a sevearely aiwi prof4)undl]| retarded 

; . child lear^ii? ^ the; clag^sroom are related directly to his ^hiere-and-now natural 
. eiiyirpniaent Whicj^i consists of interactions with the functional proper;>:ies of physi^ 
.:f$al objects ;and the |member3(Of his family* On the other handy most of the behav- 
xpr& a formal child learhs in the cl4ssroorti are generali^^ed and maintained both in 
^Jthe, hom^^ The latter bt^ influential 

Jof the normal child as he^ grows older, / 

As we noted in the ^discussion of the. basic applied behavior analysis format, 
the-;acM^e pa^ticipa^ an opportunity for the teacher ' 

to inifluence .thfe^^pa^ ^ 
tiuaht in thetr special Ola^ 'and then to tasks not taught in School. It is hoped \ 
J that whaj: they learn^ will also generalise to tjieij: practice^ with the other children 
in. ^the' family V- '''"^^.-.v • • ■ '''' ■ "'V"- ■ ^v* ■ ■ 



Summary 

:-^l?he application of behavioral jprindxples has . great potential as .a basic for 
' . t^:>^e teaching and training of the severely eind profoundly retarded individuai because 
^ of\ its focus o^n the interactions between a unique individual and functionally de-- 
fined, observable, environmental' events and because ^ts concepts and principles are 
experimentally based* To keep this approach moving ahead, there is need for a 
sound educational program directed toward both the public at large and the educa- 
tional community to abate the unfavorable press which is based on misunderstandings^* 
Effective public education should include the kind of information « that will, dis- 
courage people from using the .technique withoW adecjuate training and superv^-sion, 
and encourage those that are trained to follow the basic format, and keep up to ' 
date' On extensions/ refinements, atid innovations^ ^ • \ . 

Finally, the behavior analysis approach needs support in Implementing the for- ' 
mat through adequate and appropriate teacher training and vigorous backing by admin- 
.;■ istrators and parents. ' .: 

... The apj^lication o|!-* behavior principles to the teaching of retarded children is 
"not "^ariOther educational fad and those who stand around patiently waiting for it to 
will be- disappointed. Since it xs the end-product of SO years of experimental 



research ad^ theory construction/ it is likely that with continued support of 
baisic and appli^^reS'earch, it will become even more effective. The only justifi- 
dation fox developing a cogent edtfeational technology is the enhancement of the " 
liies of children/ ail children, and 'hence of all mankind. • 
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Some of the more recent 'development in the area Of the severely /profoundly 
handicapped are a direct result of the goals of the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped' (BEH) of the U. S. Office of Education, BBH is the principal agency 
within the b» S* Office of Education for developing, adminif^tering and carrying ' 
Out ptograin^ and projects relating to the education ^d training of the handi- 
capped. Included in these duties are; (1) The preparation of ptoffssional and 
pa^aprofessional personnel/ (2) research into needs and processes of learning for 
the handicapped and (3) the development of educational technology for this pop^l^*- 

The prjlmary goal of the BEH is to encourage the prSvisioa of quality in- 
struction for alL. handicapped children. Tu serve this "end, the Bureau has out- 
lined a /statement of six goals toward which its efforts are being directed* These 
six goals include: 

1. National Commitment - td assure that every handicapped child *is receiving 
an apprcS^iriafely designed education by 19 8Q\ 

XI. Increased Services - to assist states in providing apprcpri ate » educational 
service^ to at least 75%' of the handicapped by 1977. » 

III, Early Childhood Education - to secure the enrollment of at least 750,000 
(75%) pre-school^ age handicapped children in federal^ state and local educational 
and day clare pro|frams • v 

iV. Career Education - to assure that by the year 1977, every handicapped 
child who leaves school has had career and vpcational education training that is 
relevant to the job mirfe^t/ meaningful to his career aspirations and realistic to 
his fullest potential- X , ' V 

V. Severely Handicapped; - to provide quality educational services for ^ven 
the most severely hahdicapped child. 

VI . Personnel Development - tb assure that by 1980/ all handicapped •Children 
served in the schools have a trained teacher who is competent in the -skills re- 
quired to aid th6 child in reaching his/her full* potential. , 

What it will take and what we will have to do to provide quality educational 
services for even the mos-t severely handicapped child ^ndr specifically what is 
happening ijK the a'rea of per sbnnel^ preparation for the severely handicapped, are 
'<^e principal thrusts of this article. ^ 

V ■ ibout^2 years ag6/ Phil Burke/ Branch chief /Division of Personnel preparation 
BE» and Bob tork/ Assistant Professorr Onivejrsity of Vermont and this writer # 
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published a paper qntitied "Considerations for Serving the Severely Handicapped 
in the Pviblic Schools^*'* OSxi^ article emphasized that -when large numbers of 
severely handicapped youngstGro enroll in the school over a brief periled of time 
the special education commtuiity will be confronted with problems and challenges 
never before anticipated. ^Kiese problems and challenges will l?e Cat ie^^0r\in 
degree/ if not in cost) something which schools hav^ never before conf rbntedNDn 
suvh a large scale. After having the* opportunity to review what has. happened 
Pexmsylvania^/ the District pf Columbia, and now in Maryland# this writer has the 
unfortunate duty to report tihat ouk concerns were far too simplistic and naiye. 
iHoweye^i:^ before continuing to indicate soiije of the goals to which we must 

attend#'*'let me shazfe with you several personal assximptions u^on which Y^son basing 

* ' . \ ■ ~ \ 

iny remarks 5 

' ■ ■ ' ' . ■ \ \ • 

1^ The severely/profoundly handit;^apped child can^and should be served^ m 
the F«blic school sector. 

2. ^\^ents can and should be partner^in both .educational decision "making 
and programming. To this end, special educators and other professionals should 
forever stop using th^ phrase "parent training".^ 

3. Severely/profoundly handicapped children a^e capable of learning beyond 
our current expectations^ 

4. Severely and profowdly haiiuicapped children cetij be integrated into many 
reguxar public school activities. ^ 

5. Our mental set about the delivery of services "for s^erely/profoundly ' 

f ^ ' • . /. \ 

handicapped children ritay no longer be viable. Such service delivery models as 

the ^continuum, the cascade, e*tc. , are essentially operating from avp^cemise that 



may not be beneficial to the severely handicapped 'tJhild.v 

\ ■ • ^ ' , ■ ■ ' ■ . . 

\ This writer •s propositions for the future probatbly hold a certain of 
uncdmfortable and antagonizing thoughts for many. ^ However, as Ed Martin *N>eputy 
Commissioner, U* S. Office of Education remarked recently regarding early child- 
hood programs, 'VT&e needs for coherent public policy must outweigh the provinci 
C|onc6ms of special interest ^-rbups*'* We, in the Special Education community, havfe 
beW among the first, to request input from parents.^^But in .all honesty/ have we 
ever\asked for program outputs # or for participation that could be described as 
prograi(a oriented? We, in the professional community, must e3ctend to parents a 

* SotttagXBi. r BUrke^ P, r & Xork* fi. considerations for serving the severely handi- 
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sincere jtnd functional pg^rtnership in both decision making ^and programming^^ When 
wa do 'not eictend itr\^arents must demand such a roi-e- Only when this partners^? 
is functional are we gbdng- to-be ultimately successful. Parents are the key to 
expanding successful intervention strategies for severely involved children* ' 

Jfinother concept* to be considered is the need for research specific to the / 
needs of the ^eVerely/^^ handicapped. Presented below is a practioneer's 

shopping list of research needs? 

1/ BesearcK into the chemical xcontrol^ of seizures. - 
2< Relevant information on appropriate visual an)a audiological screening 
techni<3(ueS. We have to find ways to detemine how lUu'ch the non-communicative - 
severely^profoundly handicapped child can hear and see. i ' > 

• . 3* Significant inforitetion' concerning thk^ 

foir the seveirbly/profoundly handicapped, such as typewriters and telecommunications * 
apparattl? for multiply-involved handicapped, electronic stimulators for limbs, ^tc. 
This is just a sample of the practioneer's needs. Research is tremendously . 
important^ andlbur efforts must be coordinated. In view of the magnitude of the 
problem we face, there can be little time for duplication of effort. The information 
that we have now on how to tdach these children is getting better\but is minimally 

adequate « > \ 

A10O# institutions of highek education (IHE) must reconceptualize b^ir role 

f^m that of a predorainamtly pre-service delivery system to one that puts e^^ial ' 
emphasis tipon in-s^^rvice, staff development and pre-service training." Thi§ re-* , 
definit^n of roles is needed if IHE»s are going to provide adequate assistance- 
to effOrtsN^or the' proVi^siort of quality instruction for all handicapped children 
Perso 1 

this is a coraraon\eSponsibility r it l&^easonable to expect that representatives 



trains 



in the various 

ig activities. 




sectors develop and coordinate cooperative manpower 
coordination can be developed through cooperative: 



ffor^ which include a ^^^cationVo ef fective 5 communication, by - all participants. 



The Bii^siott Of Personnel Preparation has convened meetings this past year, and 

currently in the process of convening meetings .this fall v We are strongly 
Urgitk XflE*'s to meet with the State Education Agencies ahd develop cooperative 
"manpbwer^ plans for their respective states. It is also evident that BEH, in 
co6peratidn,with^ IHB/s/ needs' to develop better re$ponsiveness to specific 



geogxaphic catchm^t ana lew inqidence areas* IBE's must begin to develop better 
in-^service training delivery sygtms^ aiiiey roust accept responsibility f or^ re-^ \ 
training of the professional already employea, . This training should take place as 

dose to the professional's: p;Laqe of employment as possible ► VlHB's should atteiupt 

* . '-**.'*'"' ' * ■ ' 

to taove pre-^training intd the schopls,» This ip particularly trtie in the area of 

, ■• ■■ , ', * ■ 

the severOly/profoundly_haiiaicapped. We also have td begin to base tr&ininjr 
delivery systems on the asswiptions that training is iiot the sole prerogative of 
the IHE and that local and state education agencies have and will continue to have 
major responsibilities in both pre-s'ervice and in-^sdryice training* Increasingly # 
we find that service agencies are develO]^ng not only extensive in-service training 
programs but are actively developing pre-service programs • In geographic areas 
' whereVreat pre'^seirvice training needs still exists seryice programs are developing 
pre-service training programs when IHE's have failed to meet those training^lieed^ 
As the ipivision of Personnel preparation underfak^s the initiative in convening 
cooperative planning meetings within states ^ it^is hoped that one result will be 
u stronger abiiitS^ to meet the straining needs in all are^s of the states. ' 

Research has extended the age for intervention doWriWard so that mandatory 
j^rocedures shbuld be established fox?^ssessment of the possibly handicapped child 
at birth or very soon thereafter « These procedures should include an interdisci^ 
plinaar/ assessment in a ^community-based center. As a follow-*up i-o the assessment 
amd identification of the severely/profoundly handicapped child ^ mandatory infeuit. 
learning programs r based on current demonstration center programs, should be avi^GlJ- 
able to begin developmental intervention for the plwfe^- V 

One of the greatest difficulties that; parent^^^oT handicapped children en- 
counter is the location of appropriate services. In the past, B£H# as well as 
other agpncie^' and organizations, received hund:teds of inquiries a week from parents 
who were trying to locate services. Several years ago, under a small grant from 
the federal government, a computerized listing of- all service programs in the 
Country was made. The project became known as "Closer Look»" Under a dohtinuing 
advertising campaign ijsing newspapers, r^dio, . television, magazines, and .other 
communication media, parents are being urged to write to ^'Project Closer Look" 
in Washington, D*C», if they think their^ child m^ need specialijzed services* 
Parents are then sent a list of services available* in their geographic area and 

i^uggedted procedures £or contacting the appropriHite agency (s). However, making 

o ■• •■ - ' ■ ■ • ■ , ■ ■ 



par«nt9 aw9re oi available prpg^anu? li^ but the firgt .atep* 

• ; Mandatorily eatablished infant learning progrtois based on current dempnstafa*^ 



tion pi:oj0Cl3 should avails begin developmental intejnrentton for the 

siaverely handicat>ped child. Responsible aervice to *the handicapped cleroands the 
extension of the intervention age upward for continuous programs at each develop- 
mental stage. The individual cannot be abandoned at age 21 or 25. The coordination 
of all interdisciplinary servic^^u s t continue as ve deal With the realities of 
today^s world (i*e.y the employment rate, the rising ^ost of living f the unavail- 
ability of housing # the fuel shortage) # and with the jjonplications of such realiti^es 
for working wi'tih the*^ severely and profoundly handicapped* There must be a process 
for aystematic' follow-up ao that no individual gets/?,bst at any point during his . 
. or her lifetime. « , 

Severely handicapped children can and should i)e served in integrated settings 
from Jpirth^ At the' very least, we can request that :^elf-contained classes for the 
severely handicapped child be located in regular public school buildings. In 

' addition , % think we can also ejcpeqt integration of these phildren into some school 
activities- Several year$ ago, we were faced with a similar situation concerning 
the integration of moderately retarded children into a regular school building. 

\ integrjation typically began in association with ^lunahroom programs. We next ex-- 
panded the integration 'into physical education, recreation r recess and, ultimately 

^. into academic groupie in the kindergarten, first and second grades. The major 

problem ve continue to face regarding integration of the seyerely handicapped child 
: into public sbhool^ programs involves our own attitudes and those attitudes We convey 
to the regular educator. Children should not be segregated from society by Using 
such criteria as number of fingers or limbs or IQ score. We should expect integration"* 
of severely involved children into regular public schools. We' should expect inte^ 

f gration into such activities as art, music, physical education^ swimming, luiich>. 

^ playground, jj^'tc; The benefits to ail of us. are immeasurable. Through such inte- 
gration all children hecome more tolerant of individual diffefences and are better 
prepared for the , realities of a hetrogeneous world. * 

We must conceptualize programming for the severely and prqfo^^ 
child from ages 0 to 21 and beyond. Obviously, th|s is not going to be the JSole 
responsibility of the special educator r Many services and dxciplines , which have ; "** - 



riot had a functional dialogue iti the past> must get together and communicate. 
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Otiier iinpojrtant considerations for the future directions of comprehensive 
<3eniQnstr&tipn program)^ Include? 

1. Deinstitutionalization and xtB ever-widening effeyt upon parents, 

• coTOWiities and persomiel preparation programs, 

2f Economic considerations r " th<^. nei^d for a stron^'-^vocate for 

funding of education programs for the severely/profoundly handicapped ' 
■during this time of economic cutrbacks in' federal and state -^^unding* 

3« Implications resulting from the definition of specific needs for 

administrative, organization of spi^cial education programs for ^J^e o 
severely/profoundly hanclxcapped\in such areas as the inner city, the 
suburbs and rural ar&as. r _ • 

- 4» ld<b'tttification of national leaders who have demonstrated their 

*' Expertise by Association with competent demonstration programs 

■ ->> ■. ■ . ^ ' ■ 

and Who will be available to nfew and emerging programs as con- 
sultants to help facilitate the replication ^ successful programs/ 
5# Establishment of a central facility that will be responsible for 
expedient dissemination of information, \ 

••■ ' ' ' % 

There is an amusing Russian fdble about a comic troika which consists of 

a sWan^ a crab and a fish. These mree were designated to pull a cart. Of cotiajse, 

eaOh pulled^ in a different direction>^*e.^ the swan to the'air, the fish to tm 

sea, and th^ crab backwards . The final line of the fable Concludes: 

, "INtow which of them is right, 

^ Which wrong concerns us not, ^ , 

The cart is Still upoi^ the self same spot.*' 

We cannot afford to sit upon the self sanie spot. We must work together to - 

develop and to prbvjide guality- educational se^ices for even the most severely 

handicapped child* If this goal is to be accomplished, professionals;, paretits and 

legislators inust |ininixni'ze differetices and maximize agreements and sitnilaf objectives'* 
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^- USING THE DEVELOPMBNTAIi APPROACH AS A BASIS 

FOB 'planning mix SEQUENCING DIFPiBRENT KINDS OF, CURRICULA 
FOR SEVERELY/^ROFOUNDfiY HANDICAPPED PERSONS* 
' ^ by ^ r 

; Norris G. Haring and Marilyn Cohen 

Pre3ontea by 

\ Nolrris G. Haring j, Ed,D, , Director . : 

Child Development and Montal Retardation Center 

Experimental Education Unit . 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washingtor 

iVpriX Ir.l9t5 ^ 



* Portions of this paper were abstracted from the chapter, "DeVelopmentaX Pinpoints #" 
with coauthors Marilyn Cohen andVam Gross. Inr N. G* Haring h Brown (Eds/) 
a?eachihcr ^the severely handicappddV A Yearly ptfciication of the American Association 
for tote Education of the Severely/Profoundly Handicapped (Vol* 1) # New York; Grune & 
Strattdn^ 1973# in press# . ^ , ^ 
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Aq debate itcremeB about what to teac6'- severely handicapped pupils, and ^s 
the demand ij^oreases for mai^eriala to use in teaching this peculation , teachers and 
administrators will become in^/plved in many smaJLl, separate, local community efforts 
throughout the states for the purpose of developing curricula.. If tradition is 
followed, tliS:re will be a large number of curricula dfe^veloped. All will be different 
to some extent, based oii- differing /sets of assumptions, and offering a variety of ^ 
tasks and \ sequences. u > 

If all of these efforts could be coordinated and a comprehensive .plan estab- 
lished, it would bj2 possible to write a developmental curriculum, one that could 
have a . sound theoretical rationale* and a common cohtent base throughout "the many 
levels of development. Such a curriculum, coul^r for some extended time, be in a 
state of continuous development, being modified and refined by information from care- 
fully maintained records of the performance of many severely handicapped children. 
Eventually, a well refined and reasonably complete curriculum could evolve. Lt 
could include the following skill areas: pre-a(cademic and academic, leisure time, 
social interaction, self-help, communication, motor, and pre-vocatibnaJL and voca- 
'tional. It could Arrange sequenced behaviors and tasks in very small increments of . 
difficulty so the pupil can progress to more complex tasks or skills that arf devel- 
opmentally more advanced. . • 

The curriculiim should not be considered completed, fixed, or finished and 
bound. Rather, it should be open-ended, always being developed further and refined; 
always modified on the basis of perfonriance data. Through this process we should 
have responsible, dynahiic guidelines for teaching. • ; 

A valuable by-product of such a curriculum might be a direct performance meas-« 
uremont scale. Since each behavior, and task is observable, a "go-no-gp"/ check for 
each could accompany the curriculum. This ciheck would give regular evaluatiion* *of 
the child's progress in the teaching prog^ram. While ^there is general accepftancp pf 
specified behavioral criteria axid of formal intervention programs designed to teach 
a child to proceed through d sequence of behaviors, there is no such general agree- 
ment about selecting the content of curricula and the sequence to use In arranging 
instructibnal programs. . ' " 

Back to the ideal curriculum. If anyone should pursue this idea seriously; it 
would be necessary to arrive at a sound theoretical basis for' selecting what to teach 
the severely handicapped and in what sequence. A ?basis common. to many teachers of ^ 

4i) 
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^^the severely atod profduri^ly handicapped eis they plan^cuxirAcuia is an ihf$int and child 
. developinentai basis** The developmental ^'apprpach to cuxri^ular eKpexience has several 
advatttageia^ a fev of which atke^the fdilowings ^ * * ' ! ^ - i v 

1» * l?he deyelppinental approach serves as a uniform* basis for arranging experi-^ 
enqes at 'least for the first 72 months -of developitient. We believe that once a child 
has reached.a developmental age of& 72 months# he can no longer be considered severely 
. handicapped p ; That is, a person with the level^ of skills development expected of the 

■ ■ • ; • . ■ .:: ' \ ' r 

noirpial six year old - the mobility, cognitive, sopial, self-help^ and .communication 
sKill^ has a fairly wide range of capabilities and many other options for curriculum 

esq^fiences are available to him. - 

• ' ■ ' ' * " ' ' * ■ ■ ■ * " ' 

2. The developmehtai approach is based' upon an obseirved record of many children 

from; many cultures Mevelopingp from birth to early childhood; therefore , arranged ex- 

periences and interventions on the basis of 'the sequence typically , followed by develoj)]^ 

in^, children have a certain logic. ' " . • / 

^ 3. ^The developmental approach serves as tfite basis for treatnient by severaX^^Ker 

memageinent disciplines, such as* child development, specialists, commtmicatiba disorders 

specialists i; nurses4 pccupational therapists r physical -axerapists , and pediatricians. 

,ThiS# Of course, iricreiases communication among the disciplines and provides a common 

base among disciplines fo^ ifteasuring the child's progr<|ss. 

/ ' ' y ' ,v . ■ .'^ \ ': ■ ' ■ 

^[ : A Content Stovey of Selected Curricula • y 

^ ^In order to^prdvide a veacy brief but general loo^^^t behaviors included in cur--^ * 
ricUla fbr severely halfeicapped chiW that , are in use tdiroughout the nation, we 
hav^e. •selected a ^ qiirricula tb,reyiew. We wil$ 4.nclude the age range of 

^ the child fpr whom the curriculum is provided an^ the Content by areas wherever these 

have b^ offered by the^ authors. We have also includecr the first and last item in ^ 
. each SKill are^p Th^i^^ will give an idea of the nature of -the items- and the range of 
tasks available in each area* 

The Pprtage Guide to Early Education (Shearer > 1972r> ^^ primarily tb 

)Xs^ aa a guide in teaching handicapped children in^arly cha^ldhood education programs 
aijid designed f inepital; ages are birth to five '.years. ^It has 

been ^airl^^ widely replicated* throughout one^half of the United States.^ The Portage 
(Suide to Early Education contains 1) a check list of behaviors and 2) ^a card file 
idPn1:ainincf^^^^^^ were developed by personnel in the ^ 

O ige Sro^ect which- was. funded by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and . 



was one of the seventy First Chance Projects for Preschool Handicapped pjiildren,^^ It 



consist^ of five developmental arel||r each area color cpded-* ly Cognitive, 2> Motor, 

3) Language, 4) Self-help, and 5) Socialization, Each of the 420 cards in the Card 

file provides .information about the activity suggested: appropriate age of the user, 

behavioral title, behavioral description, and the suggested activities and -materials • 

Fqt example, in the CognCEa^e sectibn, Card No. l,;^the behavioral title is ^'Visually 

follows object past midline," and the behavioral description is "The child will follow 

a brightly colored object with his eyes from the side o^ the face past the center of / 

the face." The end of the sequence in the Cognitive area is Card No. 86, which in- 
* • ^ " • . ... 

eludes, the title, "place object on directioiii" and the behavioral description, "Child 

will place objects - up; down, in, on, under, over, beside (next to), on direction." 

In the Motor area, the first card's title is "Sucks and swallows liquid foods" with 

the same behavioral di&scri^tl§r\^_:^^ the task, "Copies 

diamond shapes , " and the behavioral description is "The child will cppy a dieunond 

shape made by an adult- on paper. " In the Language area the first task is "Undif- 

ferehtiated cry," and the behavioral description,. "The child will cry as a reflex 

action (i.e.> birth cry, startle reflex, sudden, chanige in position)." The Language 

sequence ends with "Speech is understandable,"" and,, the behavioral' description is 

"The child:.' s speech will be understood clearly by anyone, wi^ minor mis-articula- 

■* • ' '" \. 

tions that do not interfere with being jinderstood (i.e., 'yeth' for 'yes*)." In 

.* * * , ^ ■ " • * 

the Self-help area the first task is "Open moutb for b^ottle or breast" and the 

behavioral description is "The child will open mouth to receive nipple." The last 
task (Card No. 80) in Self-help is'^"Goes about neighborhood without constant super- 
Vision" and the behavioral description is ."The child will go about his immediate 
neighborhood unsupervised. May be restricted as 'to areas and bo\mdaxies and time 
he is allowed to be gone." In the Socialization area, the first task is "Responds 
to ancither person" and th^ behavioral description is "The child will follow a mov- 
ing person ^th his^ 6yes, increase body activity or turn his head in response to 
voices or to movement of people aroiind him." The final task irj Socialization is 
"Responds to music" and the behavioral description is "The child will demonstrate a 
So.cial sharing of musio. " The directions of The Portage Guide to' Early Education 
do not specify the basis for selecting the specific content or the v.seguences of a^ 
task? how^ever, it seems obvious from lopking at the tasks that the conterit is quite 
compatible with typical child development. * • 



V Right'^to^Education Chilfl . (A Curriculum for the Severely and Profoundly 

Mentally B0tarded) (Myers, Sinco & Stalma, 1973) • This curriculum for the severely/ 
prof ouhdly mentally retarded is found in a book published by pharles C. Thomas; it 
is fundamentally based on behavioral ob jeptives -and is competency based, with a c6m- 
petency, checklist included in each instructionep. unit.^ It is (^ivided info four cur^ 
riculum tuiits; Se^nsory Development, Motor D^elopment, Self-^^ajfe Development (wi^;h 
,Sub-tuaits on self- feeding, and drinking^ wa^i^^ alnd batitiKg^r nasal .hygiene , oral • 
hygiene', toiljet training, an^ dressing) , a^nd. Language Refl^ineSss fievelopm^rit. . Each ; 
unit includes an instructional objective;/ information about readiness for instruction 
prodeidures, task evaluation; apd iriateriais and equipmeht lists* in the first lihit. 
Sensory Development,^ the first instructional pb5ect4ve/ i$ "To' direct child's 
body in a variety of positions; in brdet to stimulate muscle circulatory pro^ -^v 

vcesses" and. the last objective in that/iinit is "Tp stimulate the taste sense of ' 
the child.** In the next u^^ the fiirst instructional objective - 

is "To have the' child move his head ih^ the direction pf gound stimulation" and the 
last instructional obji^Otive as To to move up steps with assist- 

anpe." There?* i^ a sub-unit^ Specific Motor Activities for the Spastic and Athetoid* 
Child. The f i3?^t instructional objective here is *'Tb ly:ing the athetoid cerebral 
paldied childi to^^a;^jrt6re stabilized posture" and the last instructional c5bjective 
is "To #i^velop^Tiea<J coritrql i the spastic arid athetoid child*'' * JCn the third iinit/ 
S^lf-'cate Development, there are six sub'-*units - the first object j£ve of the Self^ 
Feeding and Drinking ins'tfuctionall s.iab--units is ''To teach the . child to take nourish- ■ 
ment through a dropper feeding" aiJd the lasts p^Jfective in this ,sub-imit'"is* ^'To haVe! ' 
child succei^s fully cut fpfc)d using i knife." In the next instructional sub-unit ir 



Washing and Bathing, the first ini 
bathtub of water" ari4 th'fe last is 



tructipnal objective is "To ;haVe child r^lax in V 
"To haxfeV the child wash and dry entire body iride- 
pendently- '' ^The thxtd ifistructiolnal subrtmit is Nasal Hygiene -i- the fir^t ^instfucV' ' 
tidnal objective is "To have child becom4 aware of the proper- use of tissues by ' . 
playing such ^gaiijes as •this is the Way we blow our xiose * , "-^ and th^^ last - objective 
is "To have child care for nose independently*" Undor tiie fourth sub-unit, OTal 
HySfiene# the first iristructionai objective "i child become less fearful of 

.tPbtWpiru^h by playing games^ With it, 'V and the llast objective is *'To have 'child b^ 
his' Veeth independently - trhe fir^t instructional objective imder oTpFilet Training. 

.■ " ■ ■ ■ : * • • ■ ■■•'.*' . t:;^--. ■^ ^ ■ -* * 

"S "Child is dry for bne' tp two liours "feep^ toilet trainirrig'* schedule to be / 



ii(iplem^htea," aiid the last objective is '".To have child use toilet appropriately* and 
independently." Under Dressing, the first objective is >"To have child successfully 
pull sock off when ,ie is -just over his toes," and the last is "To have child buppn 
shirt' independently.". In 4iie last unit. Unit IV, Language .Readiness Development, the 
'jfijrst objective ia-"To ha'^e child attend to adult when being.spoken to" and the last 
is "To have . child respond '.to simple 'verbal commands." 

\ As in the review o$ the previous c&ciculum, it is difficult to determine the 
basis for the content or sequer«:es. One can assume that it has been developed, empxr- 
ically. The only clue to the apprpach is included in the Introduction, Which provides 
this rational^ for using an adaptive approach: ". . . any classification system tends 
to lead .to an overfeimplification of problems tJiat are complex and perplexing. Within 
each level there are wide, differences 'of ability. potentiality . For these reaspns it 
is preferable to" 'focus on the dimension of adaptive' behavior which refers primarily 
'tp the effectiveness v/ith which an individual copes with the natural and social de- 
mands of his environment." (p.O) . . ^ 

^fee- Mid-Nebraska Mental Retardation Services .h|ve produced ah excellent cur- 
riculum which includes the Bas'ib Skills Screening Test and the Basic Skills Remedi^a- 
tioM Manual ^Schalock, Ross & Ross, 1974)". The manual and the screening test provide: 
D- an objective screening test to evaluate each target behavior; 2) a developmentally 
sequenced list of l/arget Taehaviors which, when remediated or present, 'combine to 
produce functional behavior; 3) specific teaching*Db jectlves , remediating techniques, 
and ^naterials for' each t°argefc behavior; and 4) a suggested movement cycle ^or each, 
teaching objectivjL. Both the' screening test and 'the remediation manual include seven 
areasV SenVory-flG^pr Functioning, Visual Processing, Audi tpry Processing, Language, - 
Symbolic Operations, Social.-Eihptional Development, and Work Skills. Each of the 
-areas in the remediation manual included the target /behavior,^ -Reaching objecUve, 
^remediation activities, materials, and^ovement cycles fpr the teaching objective. 

In Sensory-Motor Functioning, the .first target behavior if "Visual Fixation," 
and the teaching objective iS° '"Holds eye steady while looking "at a stable object 
for ISt seconds r" The' last target behaVior is "Distinguish right from left^" and 
vthi'teach'ingWjective -is > "Differentiates rigfit from left hand and sides of body ' 
(and feet).." Under visual Processing, the first target btehavior is- "Orientation 
toward th^. visual stimulus ," and . the teaching objective is "Orients eye toward a 
'Visual stimulus."' The last target b.ehavior in Visual Pj^pcessing is "Visual asso- 
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ciation of pictures'* with the same teaching objective. In Auditory Processing the 

fiystt target objective is "Sound locali^gation,^ an^^ the teaching objective' is 
■^I^cates direction of sound heard." The last targ^bt ^b.ehavior is '[Aiidii^^' asi&o-' 
ciation - relating spoten words and the teaching objective is ^'Rel^ik^mrds tg . 
meaningful verbal coftcepts."" ' . ' . *. * 

in Language, the first target behavior is "Understanding' nouns and the ( 
teaching .objective is "Matches an object with a common noun heard;" The last target , , 
behavior in Iianguage is "Combining words to make phrases," and the teaching objeq- '^I 
^ tive is '"Uses verbal phrases in meaningful* situations Spdiitaneously. , -... ^^ V 

Thek next >area, Symbolic Operations, contains five sub-areas. Reading ,^ the 
first/ includes a range of behaviors from "'Visual discrimination" (the target behavior) 
accompanied by "Visually distinguishes likenesses and differences in letters" (the 
teaching /objective) ^ to the last this area of reading^ "Comprehension" (target . . - 

behavior and teaching objective) . Printing or Writ'ijftg (Sub*-Area B) ranges ♦from the 
target behavior, "Left to'iright progression" and the teaching/objective,^ "Moves ^ ^ 

» '*eyes aiid hands in a smooth left to right progression on pencil and paper tasks," . 
to the last target behavior and teaching objective # "Writing letters without a. ^ 
model." Stib-Area C, Arithmetic, begins with "Visual discrimination" (target behav- / 
ior) and "Visually distinguishes likenesses and 'dif fetertces in shape size, numbers'" . 
(teaching objective) , and, concludes with "Money concepts - prereqt^isite counting and a 
understanding the number symbol^object relationship. " Concept Formation' (Sub-Area D), ♦ 
ranges from "Visually discriminates likenesses, and differences in color, S3l?^, sliape, 
etc." (target behavior and teaching objective) to "Concrete association" (target \ 
liehavior) and "Classifies objects^' (teaching objective) . ^ 

• Under Problem Solving, the first target behavior is "Understaniiing the Pro- 
blem" and the accompanying teaching objective is "Teacher presents different pro- 

♦ blems to the child." The last, target behavior and teaching objective in this area - 

is, "Choosihcr One Way to solve a problem." ♦ . , * " . ' . . ' 

• . In gqcial-^Emotional Development,, . the first target behavior^is "Body image" - \ 
and the teaching, objective is "Points to and/or names body parts." The last target 
behavior is rteisure time," and the teaching objective is, v*;E;xpet:iences free time anh 

I free time activities during does solitary free t'ime activities 

'and utilizes community resources- fot entertainments" The last category is Work . * 45 
ERiC^i'^ - tihe filrst target behavior and teaching cbjective is "S*-^»ys ^t work isolated 
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station*" The^last target behavior is "Tool recognition and use" and the teaching 
objective is "Iiabels correctly^ and uses the following tools: Hammer, screw driver, 
fliers, saw, wrench, paint brush," (jAgain* this curriculum does not spe'cify the 
theoretical base fpr the content or the target behaviors and sequences. Each objec- 
tive" is behavioral and observable. ^^Since each behavior is described by a movement 
cycle/ and ±3 accurately recorded and measured, measurement of progress througl>out 

the curriculum is facilitated. . - * . 

« • . \ 

The Perceptual Motor Development CMxriculum Guide (Ronayne, Wilkinson, Bogota^, 
Manculich, Sieber, & McDowell, 1974) is a highly cognitive approach which is not | 

\ totally consistent with the ' developmental approach iri that it places heavy emphasi^ 
pn motor learning, '^perhaps even to the point of Sias. One of the advantages of this 
cyrriculuin, as specified in the beginning narrative , -is that it wl^ll continue to be 
revised on the basis of experimentation. This curriculum includes leiight skill areas: 

.Body image, gross movement ^xperiences , specific coordination skills," visual-motor 
perceptual training, auditory perceptual training, haptic perception, olfactory- 
gustatory perceptioi>s , and perceptual integration-conceptualization. vTJ^e curriculum 

includes specific ofijectiv^s, experiences and. activities, and resourceip. Remaining 

' » «>' ■ ^ ' ' . ' ^ - '■ 

consistent with the other curricula reviewed, in the body image area the first objec- 

tiive is "To respond to self in mirror," and the ^f inal objective is "Writes, colors. 



paints, eta^, using dominant hand." Under gross movement experiences, the first 
objective is "Rol'ls 'head to right and lef-ti" and the last objective is "Engages in 
* .jrhythiriic exercises fdlloj/ing his own inner rhythm. V The obj-ecti^ves under specific 

coordination skills 'rang/^ from "Focijises on stationary objects" to "Coordinates eye 
and hand movements efficiently for copying, writing and drawing." Visual-Motor Per- ^ 
ceptual training begins^with the -objective "Matches an object to, an identical' object" 
\ and ends with ''To identify an object When variations in color are present."^ Follow- 
ing is the auditory perceptual training section'which fecgins with "Responds to loud 
Soxlnds: givejS startle response - increases or decreases a83tivity" and ends with the 
^ final 'Objective, "JDistinguishes foregroiind from backgroiind sounds. " Unde^^haptic 
' perc?!Bpt^iQn the first objective is "Shows awareness of stimlilation" and the last is 
• "Recalls haptic experience for self-protection." The olfactory-gustatory perception 
arjsa •follows with ^tliie first objective, - "Experiments with ^numerous sensations of flavor 
and the. final objective "Recalls specific tastes and smells." In the final area, per.- 
ceptualf- iAt6gration-conceptualizatioh/ th for achieving -the objectives is 
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changed a bit and the teaching involves awareness, imitation, match^g, discriminar 
tion, identification, qrganization (perception)^ integration (cpncepAuialization) , 
interpr6ta*yron (reorganization), and transfer (generalization). Tlie ^Perceptual Motor 
Development Curriculum , as indicated in the narrative parts of the curricjilum, is 
really based on research and sensory stimulation and training by noted paycho-physi- 
plogists sucri as Hebb, Montessori, Seguin, Piaget, and others. The. cxjrriculum gives 
credit^to Dr. Bryant Gratty's 1967 statement that, "The motor and intellectual abil- 
ities of itiore severely retarded children are more closely related than are various 
motor and intellectual ^measures of children with less severe mental impairment." 

Th6 Zero Reject Project Curriculum (Brown, Scheuerman, Cartwtight & York, 1973) 
is directed by Loui^ Brown, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. This cur- 
riculum, interrelated with behavioral procedures, is entitled, "Design and implementa- 
tipn of an empirically based instructional "^prbgram for young severely- iian^icapped 
students: Toward the rejection of the exclusion principle." It was developed by 
several researchers observing and recording developmental sieguences of handicapped 
children, using their behaviors as the basis for organizing the content and sequenc- 
ing of the instructional tasks for these children. This is a curriculum designed 
more for children from five to ten years of age. It is an instructional program which 
embraces curriculum content and skills within the^prograun, but follows the straight- 
forward format of the other curricula reviewed. The programs include; X) Basic 

Language Skills (direction following program, location concept,; receptive language, 

. ,<» ' ' ■ . > - 

and expressive language); 2) Reading Skills (initial sight word reading, color pro- 

gram, basic alphabet skills, and chart story program) ; pi) Math Skills (number dis- 

crimineltion and labeling, basic covinting and quantity concept, and rudimentary math 

concepts including quantity and size); and, 4) Adjunctive Prpgrams (pre-writiHg, . 

shape discrimination and labeling, behavior management problems). We;have reviewed 

this pro^ratm an4 its curriculum because it shows with realistic optimism 'that severely 

handicapped pupils can respond to an academic curriculum^ " It has built in 'a number of" 

instructional programs which have been developed empirically : and used with a popula- 

tion of severely handicapped children. - The data included provide the evidence to 

demonstrate that with precise intervention, severely handicapped children of school 

age can learn the rudiments of word recognition, concepts of qucmtity, and writing /' *\ 

Skills . , . • - . 

^ ' . Systematic instruction for Retarded Children: The, Illinois Program (Chalf ant * 

ERIC - . ^ ■ ' -y^t;'... 
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ana SilifcovitZi 1972) is diV44ed into four parts: 1) Teach^^rent guicle? 2) Sys- 
temtic language irx^truction? ^) Self '-help iiTtstruction; Motor 
and recreation instruction* ^his lis the laost comprehensive curriculum program that 
we have reviewed/ : OhvjLousl^ i^jor areas of instruction ^ J-anguage, self-^help, 

motor performance ahd recreation are ^qondensed from the other 'curricula involving 
a greater number of areas • The language section "is developed in ten sttages corxsistihg 
of a) good sitting/ b) quiet sitting* c) good hands* d) good JLegs* ^e) good sitting 
with good hands and good legs, f) good looking* g) good listening* h) introductipn of 

another child to the teaching $ituation^ i)- introduction of three other children to 

• . - ■ •■ ■ ' .■■ • " ■ < _ • ^ \ ' 

the teaching situation* and j introduction of potentially distracting m^terx^ 
This curriculum is 'organized into lesson plans which include teaching procadiires* re- * 
* inf or cement procedures* and. correction procedures? A typical objective in the l$in*- 
guage area is "To teach subject* on hearing his own name* to respond by looking at 
the speaker*" Another plan near the end of the language instruction area is "To 
'' . teach subject to perfqm two acts in-'sequence when given multiple commands joined by 
'and* ." The Seif-help -curriculum, consists of four programs; dressing* dining* toilet 
training and. grooming,. /A ^^typical" objective In the begihriing sequence of * the dressing 
program is "Sub ject takes of^f Sock upon request J' At lihe end of the programv^ ^^o^^ 
tives progress to^ "Subject ties his shoelace on request •" in the dining program the 
^ objectives include teaching good eating behaviors and proper use of utensils. In the. 
groomdurig program the* teachittg .objeotives are tooth brushing, /hand Washing*./ hair brush- 
ing and nose blowing.. For example, with tooth brushing* the subject is requested to 
first touch hi& teeth and then graduates to "brushing teeth on regtiest.^* ^he' toilet 
training program is organi2e(|^ around three areas t> pre*^t3Cainin5 observation and record 
keeping* deVelopirig and iinplementing. a toilet training schedule* and deveiojping the ^ * 
child *s self-controi. Included in the last seOtion of the curriculum* Motor perform- 
ance and recreation instruction* a 'typi<;al^ beginning objective is ^Child walks dn 
verbal command in two situations" and* at the end of the Section* a typical objec- 
tivte is* "The child cuts p^per of average resistance on a straight line*" on command* 
**Cut th6f paper on the line.'^ This instructional progiram was selected for review be- 
cause it includes a teacher'^parent; guide* which is very interesting and helpful for 
the teacher* However* the curriculum within this program* like the others reviewed, 
does not hint at the basis. °from which the tsontent was drawn or ^the Way in which the . 
taaMcs were sequeneed. * . • ^ 



Ohe Washington Statci Cooperative gijurrlculTO ]&jrQjeot' 1[WSCC# Bcjgar^ Sulzbacher^.* 
Swift, Haqqper, Alexander & McComick, X97S) in a qpn^uterissed tralpking Bystem of 
sequenced akiUp witti ciriterion teats ♦ The WSCC ia. deaigned to be teacher admin-^ 
istered and can bp used both to assess handicapped children' and^piroyide ongodLng 
evaluation data^-^The assesaioent data can be used to determine initial program place- 

ttertt for handicapped children as well as to establish specific individual objectives, 

. . . • ^ ' '. • . . ' ' . , * . , . 

!Ehe ongoing data provide the teacher with information which can be used to make pro^ 

gram modi ficatitona*^ School administrators cam use the data to monitor individual as 

well as total class progress * The language of the WSCC fadilitates . communication 

between teachers, ai^d schopl Additionally> the data from the computer can 

be used to acaie the curricular objectives in c^mpirical learning sequences. t 

The cuirriculum items consist of two parts; Objective Statements and Criteria 
Tests. The Objective Statements (OS) are a catalog of student performances in six-* 
t^en instructional areas* These OS's provide an evaluation of the student's reper- 
toi);e of Skills and behaviors and are^preaented In a fomfat that (a) facilitates 
communication to all those concerned with the stud^snt and (b) provides a framework 
'for^ the teacher^s sequencing of instruction^ Ciriteria Tests are the second part 

of the <|urriculum, providing (a) tixe operational definitions of the behaviors listed 
in the Objective Statement^ (OS) and (b) specifying the standards for assessment. 

Gurxentiy, there are over 1500 Criteria Testa which have been field^tested 
(with a reltability of over 85%) with an additional lOOQ Criteria Tests, in develop- 
ment. - - \ ^ 

This, curricular system was designed to preaent an oirderly sequence ''of precisely 
defined skills which Would not bnly^ provide a^meems for individual student program- . 
miiig but also allow pupil progresa data to' be easily coiiinunica|:ed^ teachers suid 

administrators. Of primary significance ia the fact that the project should provide 
'a iQodel for teacheir training and accountability^ ^rapid curriculum modification ai>d 
impifovement through, feedback from pupil progress data^ and ongoing analysis of teach*- 
ing elements. It is expected that this system will provide a data base- for coopera-^' 
tive programming as an individual student moves through state institutioha# group 
homes, and public schools. ^ 

QvervieW i. 'The point in creating any curriculum ia to enable children to develop 
as fully as they can." The issue we think worth raising is ttiat if there is no dis- 
cernibla basis for selecting the content of any given curriculumy one must assume that 
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anything might serve as a resource for such content. It is our belief .that one must 
select those materials that lead to crucial responses and skills. Until there is a 
justification for selecting content that is nibre compelling than that, we believe 
that the appropriate^ pourse to take is to find out where a child, is performing in 
relation to typical developmental sequences insofar as those crucial skills are con- 
cerned; and to begin programming from there. We believe, too, that using normal 
developmental patterns aa the basis for assessment and programming yields a .basis 
for developing a very wide variety of curricula that can be used with severely and 
profoxmdly handicapped children. In the search fox uniform procedures to use with 
this population, such a basis - applicable to potentially any > curriculum - would do 
a great deal to improve instruction of severely handicapped children. 

Although our review is by no means complete, it has included a fairly r:epr6- 
sentative sample" of the behaviors included in curricula available for gu:\^ing thfe 
teaching severely and , profoundly handicapped children. While ttie content of these 
curricula was drawn from functional sources of information representing practical 
skills and facts for children to acquire, the bases for these curricula, whether 
theoretical or empirical, were not included in:th6 material we reviewed. All curricula 
seemed to include essential behaviors which had either a developmeni:al pattern or 
sequences based on task analyses. All but one curriculum reviewed used behavioral 
approaches implementing the curriculum. Essentially, specific objective prpcedures 
were employed tp implement the objectives and ther** was some^, way of realizing When 
the child had reached criterion throughout.. 

The Need for Uniform Guidelines ^ 
It was difficult to discern from the selected curricula any coirftnon base or .^ 
rationale fPr the skills and facts we expect severely handicapped children to have. 
Yet the* severely handicapped do represent a gr'oup of children with extreme response 
• deficits in almost- all areas of per£o;nnance . It is obvious that we do need guide- 
lines for selecting the content we should teach. Certainly we cannot afford to teach 
irrelevant behaviors. Using typical infant and child development as a guide for 
selecting target behaviors and sequences offers the advantages mentioned earlier. It 
is crucial that the teacher bf severely handicapped children have an excellent know-, 

ledge of normal developmental patterns. Without suPh knowledge, it is extremely 

* ' . . . * • . 

difficult to determine where a given child is functioning. While the severely handi-- 

^ capped child may be expected to have many deficit circas, through knowledge of normal 
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development the teacher will be able .to identify those behavioi-s in which' the child 
,may demonstrate some approximation toward normal growth, patterns. It is not iincom- 
mon to find extremely vineven development across areas in the severely handicapped 
youngster. Therefore, identifying areas of potential strength as wel,}. as those in 
which perfomance is extremely deficient has /tremendous implications for all pro- 
gramming effotts/ For those areas' Jh which the child is found to be extremely 
de^ficient, knowledge of normal development is eveh more critical; without sudi^^iiow- 
ledge, it is extremely difficult to identify the behaviors which sh^ld become the 
focus fo^; educational ob jecl^^ves , ^ind programming. / . 



Problems and Needs 



There is fairly universal ag^reement about the sequence in which various skills 
appear in the developing child; a jpeview of the developmental- checklists and sequen- 
tial, inventories that are currently Available shows that oftentimes the identical 
skills listed as a^ppe*aring in a child's repertoire at a given age are ^included in the 
majority of comparable scales. Howdver, skills or abilitiles are Often described in 
ambjLguous terms which offer teafchers little help when they are confronted with a need 
to evaluate a given child's iperformance. Since the sequences .available are. the re- 
sult of fairly comprehensive cross-sectional studies' of large pOpulatiohs , and since 
so. many of these scales exist and are in agreeirifent atbout developmental sequences, 
there seemed little need t^gvsequence, once again/ developmental "milestones." How- 
ever, there did seem to be some need to translate the descriptors pffered in avail- 
• able scales into unambiguous> measurable terms that could be of ^pratjtical classroom 
value to teachers. ' ^ , ^ 

There also exists a need to offer 4 sequence which follows a single skill as 
it develops in a child's perfomnance repertoire over time; while'a developmental 
.psychologistj for example, might be interested in a list of all the Skills a child 
possesses at one month or one year of ag0, ^ teacher working on developing one skill 
at a time in a classroom setting would find a different sort of fomat more useful. 
In order to find iphe next step in -^e sequence of development for each particular 
behavior in available lists, one must scan other long lists of behSvior for each of 
the many age groups considered. For example, a teacher who wished to s^t up a pro- 
gram for a child deficient in communioation skills, using currently available scales-, 
^ would have^o extract the particular, communication* skill of interest as it appeared 
each age from a list of many other skills. . ^ ' ■ • . 
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le Developmeht:al Pinpoi^ts^ hgye lieen compiled in an effort to provide inf or- 
mation concerning major development ^3Mw:ea3 as well as the pattern of cleivelopment 
of dlidcrete sicills within each area. * The complete sequence may be found in^ a >f orth- 
coming book^ Teaching Severely/Profoundly Handicapped Individuals , published by\ 
Grjine and Stratton. -A description of the way in which the sequence is organized <is 
offered billow* 

^ ' ' \- ■ - . " ■ ' ■ - ■ ■ ■•■ ' \.. 

Guidelines in the Organization of the Developmental Pinpoints 

' / The term "pinpoint" is one that has bedn taken J^rom. a jsetr: of procedures called 

•*■ ^ ■■ .. •'■ . % , • r ' • . 

^ precision teaching (Haring^ 1970 r LindSley^ 1971) . In precision teaching ^i. . the pre- 

cise specification of behavior in measurable terms, or pinpointing, is an essential 

/ first step in program development. The use of the term is quite appropriate here, 

for the autnors have made^every effort, whenever possible, to clearly specify in 

' ■'• ■ • . ' \^ 

measurable terms the behavior of interest* Ou& principal effort in this project, * 
therefore, was to adapt the developmental skills listed iri existing scales by making 
them specific enough to bi^ useful in the classroom and by arranging them in a format 
which tracks' each skill over time rather thahVfOllowing the chronological appearance 

of j^kill clusters. r 

* \ ■ / ' . ■ . ■ 

As the ternL^"pinpoint" refers to. a measur^le behavior, it follows* then, that 

\ • , . ' ■ 

empha^sis throughput the listing would be upon that which is- observable. It 

at^peared h£^hlY_>a€H3inpatible , therefore, to include one area which appears in many ' 
ievelopmental checklists consulted, the area of cognition./ Our belief that descrip- 
tion of observable behavior results in more useful programming for. children led us 
bo include Various skills often placed in titie "cognition" category under fine motor 
oiTx gross ^notor skills. Previous scales have provided some precedent for this deci- 
. sion/ since of ten a skill reported by one sequence under the heading of cognition 
occurred under fine motor skillis or gross motor skills in other researchers' lists. 

Format of the Developmental Pinpoints 

Throughout the listings^ in each major developmental 'area > "large N" studies,, 
screening batteries i and developmental checklists are cited. Generally, the pin- 
points have been compiled from -a standard group of sources* For ^some pinpoints, 
rather general agreement has been noted concerning the age o| occurrence, while for 
otherst there may be several months' discrepancy between source^. For those few areas 
in which the standard popl of sources' of fered few pinpoints;, other "large N" studies 
wefe cdttsalted fot: addiijiional infomatiott 
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Before each. of the major piSipoiht listings r the authors haveVprovided w intro- 
ductory section^ ^ese discussions are designed to provide ^a bx'ief background re*- " 
cfarding a few of the major conqerns bonfronting-^an educatop attempting to program in 
that particular area* ; ^ 

Suggestions for Classrobm lit^lementation 

These, pinpoints provide an essential first step in program development* As the 
teacher vl6ws the large set of pinpoints, provided wxthin the sequence # it is importain[t 
to be aware that the authors are not implying that the severely handicappe^d youngster 
develops in this way. Obviously^ there iiave been maiiy deviation/ from the normal 
course of development for these young^ers. ^ While there rfemain many unanswered ques- 
tiOns about the particular course of development for each individual included in tfyiB 
populatipn, 'there are considerable data jipon whiph guidelines for normal development 
have been based* a?his information ha^" iir4)ortant^ implications for programs . for se- > 
verely handicapped children and cannot be ignored* V 

' The total Developmental Sequence may provide information useful in forming a 
''quickie'^ overview of developmental sequences in general » Rather than devoting hours 
to seeking out information concerning spe6ific skill sequences, this listing can pro-^ ^ 
vide ready reference material to guide the classroom teacher. \ ' '\ 

For those teadhers seeking to provide youngsters with a well-rounded>*^curriculum/ 

jthe Developmental Pinpoints xnay be of special interest. Comparing his or her j^own 

- ■ ' . ■ • » . - ■ !i - . ■ 

classroom objectives to all' developmental areas presented, the teacher, may note his or 
her heayyN emphasis upon the fine-motor and self'^help skills, for example, but insuf- - 
fiqient emphasis in the area of communication. Through a more careful scrutiny of the 
coijfimunication pinpoints ^ new program objectives may be specxfxed. 

It must be emphasised Once again that pinpointing is a first step in the devel-^ 
opment of programs Through careful pinpointing, the teacher may* begin to formulate 
both short and long terfe objectives. When establishing meaningful objectives, the 
teacher will want to utilize the pinpoints listed in assessing the child's behavior. 
Care^l examination of the pinpoint sequences shown will suggest 'to the teacher ways 
in whxch to .proceed in asse&jS^ing behavior* For each sequence of behavior lifted, the 
teacher Nwould want to consider the terminal behavior firist. the child were able to 
perform l^e terminal behavior, there would be no need to further examine this skxll^ 
sequence, if , on the other hand, the child is unable to perform the teinninal beliavior 
O teacher will want to assess whether ^he has the behavior listed one step earlier -in 
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the^ sequence . If the answer ife no, the teacher proceeds to assess other items listed 
in the sequence to identify which of the behaviors listed the child might already 
have. Whenever possible, the teacher will' want to start programming with -the closest 
approximation to the terminal behavior • Certainly the teacher would hesitate tp 
begin instruction in a given area at a developmental level beyond that indicated by 
the child's performance. Using the procedures listed, '^tl^en, the 'Developmental Pin- 
points can become the basis for an assessment sequence and the subsequent establish- 
ment of educational objectives. ^ ' . 

t 

Pre-academic Area 

Certain readers may question the inclusion ^of a pre-academic section in a set 
of pinpoints designed primarily for use by teachers of the severely handicapped, 
These readers may argue that individuals who demonstrate readiness for, the academic 
areas .would no longer be considered severely handicapped. It is precisely lor th^p 
reason that a section concerning academic readiness is included in thq Developmental 
Pinpoints. Through givir^g a child the opportunity to pursue maximum growth in each 
major developmental area as he becomes ready for such experiences, it may be possible 
to help him to rid himself of. his previously assignei^d label. 

For the teacher of the severely handicapped, then, ^the issue of academic readi- 
nesg assumes a spepial impottance. "When might I introduce some initial instruction? 
"How wiiivl kijow that the child is ready?" "What kinds of readiness, experiences 
should' I provide?" These are but a few of the many questions teachers^ ask as they 

consider some of the youngsters in their classrooms. 

«» , ' . * - 

Pre-reading is one of the major aiBas considered in this section^ Pre-reading 

pinpoints are grouped into the following categories: ^ \ " ' 

I. ' Establishes book and story preferences * . ♦ 

II. . Performs movements in relation to books and pictures 

III. Says words in relation to books and stories 

Pre-W^riting pinpoints are alsp offered in this section. While the teaclier m^ 
find It necessary to substitute other modes^ of responding fox so'm^ severely handi- 
capped yoiingsters, writing, fot those with certain readiness skills, imay provide the 
basis for activity in other academic atea's. Handwriting pinpoints are -grouped into 
the following categories: ' / ♦ 

'l. • Shows hand preferencj^ ^- t^;J '\ ' * " 
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/ ^ Stplds with *f ingerts, .: . ; 



■0. 



Bv Makeis controlled strokes 

C^ \tfi?itel^ letters ' ^ . • 

^ ■ ■ :> ■ ;■■ ■ . • 
D. Writes ntimbers 



• is anotner of the major areas considered ih this section ; Here pin- 

i.^ " Sorts Ob jec€s tising fom and. discrimin^^^ 

If I?" CountB rotftly (s a yg numbers vith i ijut r c £ oilsn <i6^tb objec ' ' ""^ 
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Ji. Repeats digitSr 1-10 * ' 

B» Repeats digits beyond la * ^ 

III. Perfatms cardination tasks * 
Ji. Fbrins 1:1 Correspondence * - ^ 

; B. founts rationally 

!• Counts fixed, oardered sets of objects 
2. ' Counts inovable objects . 
:^ 3. Counts fixed, unordered set3 of objects ^ 

4. Identifies, among several sets, the set which has a staged nvunber 
' of cbjeois • ' \ * 

'5, Counts out a specified sub.set from a larger, set of objects 
C. Compares set size (after pairiiig pbjects, such as chips of 2 colors) 

1. Identifies set^ with itore ^ 

2. 3?^entifi^S set witfa less > . 

3. Compaa^es sets of same sige 

IV, Performs ordination tasks ^ ^ 

A* Places concrete objects in or der,o shortest to tallest/^mallest to 
largest, etc # 

B. Of^rs^se^ Objects • V 

C* Begins ordering sets accoirding to size" ' 
Identifies . numeral^ \ • • 
A. Matches niimeyals - ^ 



B. Xdentifies nuinbers vhen nsurie^^ 
- Cm Naxnes iiuirteral$ , ' . V 
D* Matches jxumeral$ with sets 

. ^ Seriates nuinerais * w . , ^ 

•V • , . , ^ . , , . 

Provides missing ntwtierals 
G# Comparers ntunerals 4 
H* Writes nume^taXs 1-5 . 
Vi# Uses numbers in delated math areas 
\ A* Money - : 
■ B» .Time' v ■ / . — - 

^ Ct Calendaii^ • 
D* Ruler V • ' 



Thermometer 
■ F» Geometric shapes 
V 6. Fractions \ - ^ 

VIl*v Uses numbers in number stories 



Iieisure Time Area . , ^ ^ 

The Utilization of free time is a Imdjor concern for all individuals in today's, 
rapidly changing world; however ^ i-|j/^should be considered an Slrea of special concern 
for the handicapped population. While there may be some activities to occupy the : 

, . , ■ • " , ' ' ? . »J ■ . » '' • ■ . «■ • 

individual's da:y^ there will s„till/ remain many hours to be spent outside an organized 
social or Work ^situation The ptoblem then becomes : does this individual have any 
Way in which to utilize his or her e^jJtra houTs^ Urifortunatelyf for too many/, the 
solution to this problem will be^' tfte onereyed m^^ television, Forf 

hours upon end mnyvof the ertrolled in our nation/ s special e<^^a- 

tioijt programis rtay sit staring at this one optidn for leisure time activity • To some/ ^ 
it haa becOine the Only option availableir' . , ^ 

Q This section of the Developmental 5*inpoints is of fered an the }^Ope of raising 
some questions ^tf^out a crucxair area which cannot be ig f9r a group who will . have - 
a great deal of leisure" time, it is hoped that as curribulum guiqies and ihstruotiohal. 
mat0rials iStre developed -fdr the severely handicapped/ this area^^itl re^ the atteri 
tion^it merits* / ■: v"; ' ' 

The tewi leisure time does^suggeStXthat' the individual will spend hi^ or her ; 
tiiiie ift a way he or she finds enjoyable* Through bbservat^^^ the teacher may dis^ 



■ "'"^ v'"'' • ■ • . 

covctr that certain activitiBB^ ^^ tliemseXj^res' to thil\uU^^ 
than thoae of fered in/^this. section* Howevezr/t |)^use bpth ^^©^^ 

a^ff?^ generally. cbxxs'ideTO majoi: cojnponent3 within the catego??y of Insure tinfe f 
aqtiVitleai they \fexfe selected Sox presentation hfere* : J 

I* . Hu0iQ ■■*', \- :' ^ - V' ' ~ ■ * * ■ ■ ' ■ ' : ' '{'^ 

/ ; jf^ "Usea Instajnments , ^ . ^ .\ ■ ■ f 

« ' • . Says or sings rhyiiftes and songs , . . 

Moves body tc^ inusic ' ' . / ^ • ' 

■ II,.-': . JVrts .and Grafts*- • . ., 

'A* Faiints strokes ^ . . ; 

^'•.■"^•^old^'^paper ' .^.-.^ . ' ' • *• 

^ . G. Manipulate olsy > ■ ' ^ - • > ^ 



K» Draws figures 



Social Interaction Area - * - 

. ' "'■ . — ■ " ^ ^ — ■ ■ ■, ■ - . • 

In an e>ctensive review of the iiterature concerning tiie sucoeaaful integration 
Qj| previously instltutionali Goldstein .(1964) reppr^ts^ the^: 

frequents, finding that cO^ility to for* "adequate personal, relationshiips'* arid demon- - 
«?tfate appropriate social behavior is more important * to steady employitient ^and a pbsi-^ : 
ti«^tt itt the cojttmnnity than are other variables J such as academic potential s 

The pinpoints, offered in the social interaction section pi:ovide pre.o^^^ informal 
tion concerhing behavi<>rs which make up thai: pornplest goal kndwn' as "social adjusianent* 
ipi^e. severely handidaW^d child may not be able to participate in all those activit^s. 
Which nprmklly allow the child tp explore his itnmediate surroundings ^ . and, as he- ^grows 
olderv to 6ngagr in itwre complex interactions* > We hope hoWeyer/ that many of theise- v 
behavioral pinpoints will be' adapted by teachers of severely handicapped children in ; 
, Oi;der to pirovide those children with a chance tb. acquire^ f irst-^hand r -the skills whiOH 
will make possible their success ful^par.ticip^tiOT Whose rapid ;technolo^^ 

and social chanbfe; now demands major adjustments by everyone. ^ 



n 



jHrcncS^gOries into which social pinpoints are grouped i^ 
I. '^Stablishls self-other disctimination \ ^, 

■. . - : Ai-^>^dentif ies self . \. \ -^: 

■ . ^ ^B* • Identifies other^ ./ , ■„ . ' * _ 

^ . . tX^ .-^fiitablishes dependence^ : independence " ' . / * 
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Ilir'^iiit^ play nctivitief * ^' . - 

» Ik., . B»juibli»h0i maimer and type activity 
1* Manner of playing _ . 
• ^ a. .Po1:antially positive aepaptf of play e?chil)ite4 

» , bf Negative behaviora exhibi1;ed while jplayin? 
: -2. Type of play"^ activity ' 

, B.. Establishes interaction pat:terhs# supirii||^ ; ^ ' 
• 1. - isolate pilay \ ; > ' - - 

.Li - - 2. Parallel play * - • 
; 3. Coopel^tive play 



- - Self-help Area 

■ • . ' For* qhildren in the severely handicapped population i self**help skills are behav- 

tor* bflf top educational priority. Without basic self-help skills # survival in any 
f|P yi^Ut th Sheltered envirohiaents will not he possible. - 

r J^:i outline desci^ibing the major categories Into which pinppints aire groi^ped is 

'~ provided below; ■ . \ . /• ' ' . - - . ..... ^ 

— :.!--/'^ ' -Eatihg ' • ^ - ' ^ ^: ' 

" ' < / : -^Bstablishea general feeding sqhodule ^ ^ > ^ 

v/ , B* Makes body movernenta anticipating feeding 
■f^^,__.V>. ' , ' • " Takes liquids. _ - ..--r/ 

* -" • '^^ ■ - ' •■ . . ■ - . • ■ - '" , ■ . - 

.f:^ \. V;^ ■ ';. ' jy. Takes solids ;^ .•' > .... 

' I "'- "' . 1.^ Establiiih^s chewing, behavior . -1-..-^ * " . - 

^" ' 2>^ jTakes filler food ^ " - V 

. Ifl ^ ^ : 3 . \j[Jse&:\4mplements 

' i , ^ • II. Dressinc 

' y 1. Dressi^^^ J ' 



a. 



2. Vndressirtg ' 
B. Puts on clothing 
^ I* coatr dress,; shirt 



2. Pants - ••• . " "'^-r-.^'^:: 
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5^ site, > mittens 
V . C. Manipulates -zipper^i buttons / 
111, ToiXeting 'V • ' 

A» EstabliQhes general toiletincr scheOjile, ^afeits 
Bv C$r3tfjjeV out toileting ^QUtih^^ 
IV* PejTi^onaX grooming ^. • ' ° 

^r:wi-'-- .-tv-' AV." 'Washes aolf . •. ' v 

B# Dries self * . ; 

^ v " C.^ Brushes teeth - 
D# Brushes hair 
- V,^ Keeping hou^e -in ordeir 
' — , ' ar Imitates activities , > / 

B% Performs activities incJ^pendentXy 
VI,: Manipulates household fi:«^tures 

A. Turns handles * - ' • 

. - . , B. Turns knobs , * * - 

- ■ . - .... ^ ■ . " ^r.'. ■ \:'-:y'^- - ■ ■ 

Vli:v iSi Vies general infonnatibn abdtt^ . - . • ' / . 

, ■ ^ "^iv^ . " - ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ' 

* - *•-.* J^' - ■ . _ - ' ' ' 

••--""**" . • - _ , . ■ . - ' * 

"Communication Area ; ^ , 

Language is perhaps the mo$t .complex skill in the human behavioral repertoire. 
It is r certainly, an important^. pre requlai te tp' integration of the seve^ly handicapped 
individual Within his c^Giraiaunity.^ ih^ teacher 

de|icienpies Of handicapped chiW mtist, therefore/ have pjreoise knowledge 

of both the fcoiroittunlcati'ph "demands ^made by the child •s culture or cpiim the 
child Vs.;^ in relation to development of those cpmmuyiication skills.'. Jt is ^ 

hoped, that this list will provide a* comprehensive aijd accurate description pf J^angu^ge 
jJeyelopment firotn which the teacher can assess a child's skills a|;id develop prpgrainQ to 
meet developmental deficienci^$« • • ' _ 

The 4^g^ag^e pinpoints, ar^e divided into two major categories t those r^jfefng 
feceptiye/ pr decoding skills , and those j:ec(ua?riiig eicpreSsiver or encpding behaviors * > 
Succe^sJui performance in each category depends upon^. certain motor and sensory capa- 
bilftiefe whiphmay substantially' im^^^^ a severely handicapped ^population. 

jSdditipnai. i^^ acuity motpr capacities, and unUsijal seh^i- 

Ity isr^ thetefoireir pre^^ pinpoints for assessment 



' ^ AlthOttgli 'receptive /skills pa^acede/^xpjressive pkill3 in this sequence-^ ther^ 

in nam quesiipn as to "whether reii?>P"ti0a precedes production in actual pertorroance. 

Further research is needed in this are<i^ The behaviors signifying-, qpitmunication ^ 

reception which have heeri the most part^^into fine motor cate- 

forie* - such as. move e^es^ turn/head^ point* 'But IBemard Priedlander {1970).r i^ a 

fascinating review of studies on receptive language development in infancy ^ suggests 

some novel wayj^. of measjtiring early receptive abilities. Infant heart rate has pro^ 

vided one measure of the infantas, discrimination of phonemic differences 'and. sentence 

comple34ty# in a popu^ the severely handicapped, in which fine motor 

responS(B$ *|^y be very |H3orly dej/elo^^ a measure ^could prove ^xtremejly valuable. 

r While, most despriptiohs of eKpt:jB0sive language ^.deal with Verbalization , gesture 

h^s been included iflL this ^ iseque^ speech as a vehicle 'for coir^nunica- 

tion is a desirable 'goal I; .much infoxm^^^ ponpufticated in eveary day conversation 

by the use ofVacial and other gestures. Gesture can be developed as an effect ive 

• - *' ' A*a.'.^ \ ' 

communioative. tool and represents a mode which must be explored when dealing with a^' 

- ' " ■ - ' ' \ ' " ■ ■ ■■ ' - ■■ 

popt|lation for whom intelligible verbal behavior may i^e a long range or impossible 

.y ■ : : : 

Presented here is a^^brie^ outline of the major pinpoints considered within the 

' - - : ■ • ■ ' -r' > ■ . ■ . .■ - ^ \ 

area of conmunication. - ^ - / • ; . . ^ 

" ^ Iteci^tive Language Pinpoirilts " . ^ 

A* Responds to sounds ^v^" ^ -\ 

1. stops itUDvement in response to^ sounds^ ^ \ I ^ 

. ^ 2/' Stops whimpering in response to sounds ^ 

f " 3 MakcaV*^startle'r im>veroent in response to somds^ _l _ 

^r . _ - 4r toward source of sound . , 

- - • . . at i^d0m> sound v / „ ^ 

b) Human voice 

B* Respond^ to verbal request (followj^ directions) ' * 

1, M^i^s ditectionjsl body movements ■ -.'-'-^'^^'j^ 

^---^ \ . 2. ^fliyes objects iti response to request * 

, . - - '^B^rVoii^ pictures > . * 

4* Places pb^ects inj response to request " ' ■ ^ "^"^t^^ , : 
5.r Mai:ches ob jects / pictures / colors in response to request ... 



> " * ■ ■ I* ■ ■ . 

• ■ ' ' . . , ■ ; ■ ^ 

B3cprjBr««ive tainguage Blnpoint^ 

^ 1. llakes eye contact ^ / * 
3*^ Makea 'gestures * . \ ,^ 

* 3. Imitates niotoa: aqtivitiM ' 

Makes early aouncls* ^ - 

a) Emit? sounas With « potentiai *re3.ati6n«hip t» »pecific 
. , . • situational ^ * r » - . 

b) vocalises in relation to specif ic^ primary needs 
, • 2, Est^lis'hes control x>f potential spec^ch sounds 

' V o V . . . Phonological deveXopmenI; i ' 

• • . % ' Differentiated speeds sounds 

2. BJ^anded control of intonatio^i pitch# stress 

* \ b) .jiM-tates sounds - - 

^ *ii ' \ ,4 *c) '♦Masters* consonants 

■ ' ■ *^ - ■ , ■ 

:^ , ' 3* Says Vords 

-. , ' • * ■ • * ^ 

a) Says words in response to enviroxukental 

b) 3ays words in imitation^ spontanewsly 

c) Says wprds-labeling-objectsi pi<rt!i|i^^ (in r^sponae 
' to verbal cue> ' , 

' ^ - ^ d) Says words imitativeiy in ^response to verbal cue - 

^ - . ' ^ 4/ us^s words .i^ sentetices *♦ grammar «|;iies^. v 

Says jphrases 

\, . . a!) Makes^ statements- ' ' [«■ -. ■ 

^ . b) Asks questions I 

. ' • ■ ■ - . ^\ - . • . .- j " ■ . • ' , " ' 

" ' V c), ^ives descriptions, definitions # | or information about function 

■ ■ Motor SKigis Area ' ' . j , - ' 

V -^^^ argue witli the cd^^ (1952) # Gesell and 

■ fmttxid& (19^^^ (1964) ; which'Jiderifeify motor aci;ivity as the "basis or . , 
origin"- $br eiLl 'mental -MSe and cognitive -deiWlopi^ tjhe ^importance of 
iQOto)7 develo^nt and coordiAation is evifijint ih "^ ma^or developmental ^xeie, " IHia 

. Han|iiWpBf4 child ;suffers so»!& d^ . '^. .^ 

• *j»»ic:j|i iM 'Mk^^/to substantially impair his balance, p€>8tui?tt^ or movement./ The 

ERIC : . { y ■ ■ ';;v,vV;-. ■•.■,.,.%£ ■v^ V-^.-,. ■ ^ ; 



inability to roain tain, balance or facilitate motion creates additional problems in^ 
§bher skill areas - commiinicatioh, pre-academic, @elf-help# and social interaction - 
where dfevelopmentaf lags may already exist • , * . ' * 

The motor pinpoints offered have been divided into two major areas ^ which 
include fine and gross motor skill^,^ • Within the Fine Motor sequence, pinpoints are 
arranged in two general categories: eye readiness, and -movements involving hands. 
The sources consulted often described the sequential development or 'eye^-hana coor- 
dination. While it is not always possible to determine ^whether ^ child actually 
•'ooor<linates" eye and hand movements/ the authors of this sequence have traced the 
development of numerous pinpoints prerequisite to tasks which might demand such coor 
dination. Gross Motor pinpoints have, been 'traced withiri three' major movement;; types 
those involving maintenance of static balance, those required to maintain dynamic 

balance within basic movement patterns, and those involved in maintaining\ general 

. ' " ■ \ 

coordinated movement patterns. An outline of the sequence is provided her^ 
I. Fine Motor Pinpoints ^ . ^ 

A, Eye readiness ' 

1. Moves eyes, toward stationary' objects, light soyrce 

2. Moves eyes to follow moving objects 

3. Closes eyes in response to lights, objects 

4. Fixes gaze on object and reaches 

B. Movements involving hands 
.1. General hand and wrist movement 

. a) Hand movement ' 

b) Finger movement 
c> Wrist movement 
2^ General hand movements in relaliion to objects 
a) Holds, grasps, and/or manipulates objects . 



b) Releases Objects 

c) Picks up objects 

d) Uses hands with beating motion 

e) ' Uses hands with raking motion 

f) Pulls objects 

g) Transfers objects from hand to hand 

h) Shakes objects , - 

i) Pushes objects- 



i) Poke^ objects 

^ . ■' . . • 

Jc) pun^s objects . ^ " ' ' . 

' 1) Closes boxes 

. w m) Uses iiapleinents to obtain toys 
- . nj Retrieves objects 
lit Gross motor pinpoints " 

* A» Maintains static balance 
, ^ ^ supports head . . 

Thrusts f waves arms 
. 3,^ Thrusts legs ■ „ 

■'■ ' ^^K^ '*^» Sits* ^ ■ * . * 

. 5» Stfimds ' ' 

Bends from waist 
7» Squats 

^ B* Maintains dynamic balancer' using basic movement patterns 
!• Crawls and creeps 

2. Takes steps , > 

3f Bolls body - 

4t Runrf • y' -^^ ■ ■ ^ » 

,5# Clinibs * , ^ - 
6» Jumps 

' 7,. Hops , ' . 

• 84 Skips ^ . - 

C. Maintains general coordinated movemeiit patterns 

1. Reaches with arm 

2m Kicks 

3* Bounces 

4* Pushes objects; pulls objects 
5* Throws objects^ • ■ 

6» Rolls objects 

■?.■ Kneels ...... • • ' --^ ^ 

S* Cfiirries Objects ^ ^ ^ W 

9; Pedals' ■ . ' -\i . ; 



10* Swincfs 



/ 
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XX* c«tch«» objdictt ■ 

3.2V 'suxn* • • • • V r .-^ . 

• 13* Movef with tKJUnding woUon . ^ . 

If, Skate* ' ° , ' • ". V ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

■ ■ V • ■ V . .■ ' ' .r ■ " • 

RelnfQjrc^mgnt iBLdtivlties Area / ^ " V T 

WJiiXe >H2Wifting ttxe nmny jnoircfse qited in the puecedilmg sequences 1 a nuitibei: 0f.. 
erne |re*e diaicoviBred wnich connoted ^ prefeirencei ar ••jpnxpoiie^* on the jplk^t of 

the ohUd* These {Pinpoints did inot seeto specif ic to emy of iie skiH areas ustieUy 
found in deveXopittentaX sequences; they did # however, seem to suggest a developmentai' 
patteifn of activity preferehce^' 

\ trhrough. ponsideration of these activities, the teacher of the severely hi^ndi- 
capped*' child can lAjre easily discover those events. which, empioyed as positive rein- 
forcers, laay serve to increase desired betiavior on the part of each individual within 
the classirooKi^.^ \^ , . ■ ' > 

While pinpoints arranged according towage of occutrenc^/di^ offer some guidelines 
concerning potential positive re infer cers^ the teadhe* should reinettber ^that prefer- 
ences «ay differ radically from, individual ^ indiWdUal*. Careful observation of each 
child^s activitj^ choices will provide the most acctlrate picture of^ ifeinforcing events. 

■ '■ .- • Suitmtary : ' . 

This paper has been written to discuss and build a ratijOn>le for 'using a develop- 
tnental approach 4s the ba»is for Selecting instruptional behayiprs and the sequence of 
instruction to uskln teaching severely/profoundly handicapped chiidren* Aftet review- 
ing seveA cowmonly u^ed curricula. We were unable identify a uniform basis 0r ra- 
tionale f or, includiricf particular instructional ttiaterials and sequences in the curri^ 
culum content*. Bach curriculum did; seem to foll^^ in one fom.Oi: another a develop- . 
jiental approach^ but to say that- it was base^ on tyjH.cal child development would be 

■ infea?ential. ' " * .; • *- • . 

• TheJce is an urgent need foic uniform guidelines for arranging- the instructional ; 

experiences presented to severely/profoundly handicapped^ children. Because o'f the 

.children's extreme: deficitRi it is critical that we do 'not spend tlieir tiroe teaching 
them respdiisesr skills and facts that are not essential increasing their indep^ttd-* 
ence* We believe that using information on child development is the most practical 



bMiu £<>x MXiving at miSQxm oinid^li^^ t<w»chiaig the typical infant and child. 
The develQproental approach -can provide specific beha-vio?? pinpoints wh^^ch can'^ecoine 
1*te basis for an assessment seqwence and the subseijuisrit establishment of instruc- 
tional objectives for their severely handicapped peets as vell> To reiterate, using 
developmental pinp<^nts^^ogB^an.^^ child 's^xact place in the sequence of 

skills ^veloproBnt, and then provide appropriate prograpjing interventions that 
ntatch the child's instructional needs. As we said earlier these programs, or cur-^ 
^ ricula, must not be considered "fixed" "or finished rather/, they must evolve in 
response to performance data collected over time- from a very ;,wide sample' of severely 
handicapped children. 
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' The Educational Facilities Laboratories (EFL) is a 'nor>^«^^f it corporation 
established in 1958 by the Potd Foundation to encourage and guide constructive 



changes in education and related facilities^ In October, 1974rqSFL published its 
first bboklet of^^hopl planning for the hahdicap|)ed called, " One Out o'£ Ten "> 
While npt specific -to \the severely profoundly retarded, this publication pro- 
vides discussion oj^ a range of issues and alternatives useful to consideration of 
architectural settings for education service ^delivery to that clientele, 

, . EFL points out that ^legislation and litigation. are gradually Establishing 
the right of a free public education- for all handicappejar^hildren tegaifdlerss of the 

class- or the Severity of their handicap; an education appropriate to each- child's 

. . ' ■ *> » 

needs. They point out that present patterns of educational offerings include many 
'forms of restrictive environments well removed from mains^eam ^fducation^ and suggest 
tshat these altemAtives should be hedged by appropriate goals and legal constraints • 
to abhie^e the least restrictive alternative for each child^ ' _ 

* ^n principle, "the least restrictive alternative means that among all alter- 

natives for placement within a general educational systemr handicapped. children 

• ■ ^ ' ■ ' ■ ' - . ■■ V * . ^ - • ■ • 

should be placed where they can obtain the be^^t education at the least distance away . 
fro m m ainstream society > ' \ * " \ 

\ . ■ ' • 1 /■ ' y 

• "Thfe 'Cascade* system, first introduced in ^962 by Mayi>^fd Reynolds of ^he. 
University of Minnesota and recently adopted by< tjtie^ jCouneil ^dr Exceptional Children, 
is one model for special education delivery which provides a, wide variety of sprvJ^es 
in a nun^^er of alternative settings. 'The sy step begins by assuming that the greatest 
numbe^ of handicapped children .can be absorbed? intoP* ordinary schools with litt^^ 
^f'^change in existing programs. Gradually, with each modification to the normal class- * 

room setting, a smaller number of students" is provided; with a^ greater amount 6f 

* ■ • " ■ 

resources and services...." (EFL) • . / 

.9 ' ' . ' . , , , . - _/ 

The cascade is a continuous series of less restrictive alternatives which ./^ 

provides that handicapped children c^n be gradually transferred -either away frdm or 

back toward the, everyday classroom as their needs require and their abilities permit. 

' ,How can the severely and profoundly retarded fit into the cascade? Excepts for 

the few vi1:h chronic somatic problems which prevent their movement from the setting 

of their residential care, my hope is that we will be able to see most /it€ending^ 

special class situations in the local school. I have several, reasons for this^|ra|p. 

1; ^Experiences .with the cascade system and mainstreaming haye amply demoj^ 



strated tJie potentiaX of, yetardea chiiairen at mny level? of reta^^ 

to fuftctiott beyond earty expeytat Jhere is no reason to beXieve that . , 

a wide range vand UpWard^^icnv of . par^S^ci^^ to. the 

. . - , ^ ■ ■ , t .... , • • . I . .». . 

* • ■■ . ■ ' . ' . ;- . • . ^ ■ ' ■■ ' ^ ■ 5* ' ■ .. 

severely and profoundly r^tardedrw3?(^in their own individual capacities. It 
As onl^V the ready avaiXabiiit;^ of -opportun-ities at. all levels of functidaing 
that assures the timely option of the highest choicj^ withxn the .indxvidual's 
capacity. / * — 

2. An Ainie House conference on education precipitcrted much discussion of 
potential of the coiranunity^ as an eduofittional re^urce and the need to extend 
thi^' school into the community ,r but c^use^one participant to observe, .our 
parents want to keep ' their Icids in s<jfxooi and they wknt* the commiinity to come 
in ^nd help them there " » (EFIi^l972) It cannot but be reassuring to the 'par- 
ent of a* severely handicapp^ child to know^that tp^ training, of that cbildv 
is set in the context.,^ educai;ion of all /children in tlie neighborhood regard-, 
loss of the resi^eiitial setting to which that child will return after cla^ss*.^. ^ 
' 3. SeVerelj^^d profoiuidiy retarded. children are being educated and trained . 
to^pablp^hem tQ function as adults at their highest level of ability ." Such 
fui^^ning will necessitate^ for many soine type of . pontact with society at 




rge. The awareness of Society of the condition, problems* and potentials 
of .such' children will not be enhanced by hiding th^m, away* Carefully con- 
trolled visability/ and participation in a school setting should haw a posi- 
' . tiVe effect upon future social acceptability of tlieSe people aS "children and 
as adults* ^ ' ' . ' ■ ? 

4.' The movement from l^lace of residence to sqhool presents varied and poten- /" 
^' .. tialiy enriching experiences which can contribute .to the educational process 

; itself. ' 7. 

'aSnong the alteraatives reported by EFL are. those iridividualijzing instruction 
:^or every child and adding specialized support faciitties to provide for the handi^ 

cappedJ ' , '.^ ^ , ./-^ . ■ , . ^ .. /, ■ ■ . 

Miami *S Dade County -is building special /annexes -onto seven strategic elemen- 
ta3;ry Ichools, All handicapped children are sent to such an elementary School with-^ 
in each of the district's seyen regions. The annex provides the handicapped children 
Vitb special attention by a multi-disciplinary team of teachers, psychologists, 
therapists'; and'; aides. ■ • ■ ^ - ]. 



^ "The Butual use of space shajred by^^apepial ediicatidn 
infliiewced the origin of a now type of school speqiaily daslgnecjA^^^^^ ^ 
capped anil *ni^ ' 
the Danbury SchboX* in Olaxmdnt', california^v Designeds to mainsiiifeam 90 orthop^i^- ; 
al.ly^ heindicap^ea; and "Six ;raiiltiplp. ftahdic^pped ybj;(pt^et4rf neighboring ^ .. 

elementaty .pupils, the sohbol's layout coropr£sea:Hjhped op^n plan pods for the neigh* 
borhoDd Kids and two adjacent pods for the .iiandicapged, »men the school opened the 
tw<5 progacams operatecT independently. HoweVfer^ryi®y ^soon began to itf^rge^'principaU^ 
because special equipment for the handidapped aptraqted teachers from the regular ' 
prograni and because school of Jcicials deliberately. planned, a joint teacher planning - , 
of fice* The Danbury School featured an individualized curriculum which 'dxd not 
discriminate Wtweeh/hanaicapped -and ordinary pupils^ .W^ facilities 
reinforced by special "suppot^t equipment, each child Vas" able to proceed unencumbered 

'■"'at ]his otm -ratevjO- ^ ,/ - ■ ■ , v / - . : * ■ 

2is Harold G^r^s, President of Wh, put it: "'Twenty years hencd the.wopd- 
School will become redundant The place of education will be a center where people 

- of all ages and siies who^ desire to learn from each others and can# '^gather" . 

j^n indication of what these educational^ gatheriijjd places migixt be can be 
found in "toe Whitmer Human ResoT|rceS Center in Pontiacr Michigan. The nucleus is 
a series of mini-schools for elementary pupils and nursery children, a community 
college extension, adult education spaces, a medical and dental clinic, welfare and 
emergency relief services, legal aid services, citizen assistance, job training and 
placement services, a library, a restaurant,. community lounges and meeting rooms, ' 
a gym arid dance hall and theaters. The linking pedestrian streets an<^ ma3^3::s provide 
places for strolling, gathering, and relaxing* 

In'collab^ation with the school's regular staff, the Special education depart- 
ment invented the "learning center", a resource • room staffed by half the School's - 
special education personnel. The other half is integrated into the regular teaching; 
team in the classrooms. Thus, all handicapped children are compassionately integrated 
intc/'a (Continuous learning process. Here, special education benefits from and becomes 
a part of the. myriad of other services working together on whole problems instead of 
picking away at unrelated pieces treated by literally dozens pf unrelated agencies. ' 

Accepting the desirability of the school, learning center or gathering place 
as a locus for training of those/ who can physically access sucfi. centers, what enviroh- 



■ ■ ^ ■ . .. ^ ■ ; - . . ^ . ' . • • ■ , • " ^ . ■ 

.vinentaX' ciTrcdhata^ we expect to find compatible to the lieQds of our clients. 

, The Airlie "Rouse conference p^^oduced identification of > a few characteristics that 
' seem equally applicable regardless of the intellectual level of the §ttaden4:* They. 

• ■ ■ ♦ ^ _ J ^ ■* \- - " ' 
are:. _ ' ' • '■■ ' ^-^'^ ' . ■ 

• HUMAN SCALE ; l^hysical settings must satisfy the rieied fdr a sense of identity* 
Whether rit's a house, or a factqry or a city or a school # iti's got to have human 

. •. . ■ " . •* . / _ .,>..'.' ....'.. 

' scale • ; . • ' • 

.: PERSONAL TERRITORY ; Students and teachers alike need a sense of' their own 

,tur$; a personal place to be alone and sej)arate from group pressures. 
i' SPATIAL .VARIATMON ; ' A building should provide options in the size and shapes 

o£_ sub-spaces so people can gather in two's or four's or larger groups-. 

SPATIAL ORDER^ NOT SPATIAL UNIFORMITY ; Partterns of use should not be predeter- 
mined, . . • ^ . ^ 

MANIPULABILITY ; The environment must allow itself to be manipulated by its 

' ■ ' - * ft 

JjSers so spaces can be changed. Functional considerations aside, a facility that 
allows itself to be manipulated gives its users a sense of possession. 

ENVIRONMENTAL FEEDBACK ; A school facility must allow its occupants to stamp 
their presence on it. It must be ready to accept the graphic presentation of stu- 
dent activities and interests so that the building reflects who they are and how 
they're doing. Displays of student work help to build their sense of identity. 
They also make the surroundings more lively and^ relevant # too. 

OPTIONAL SEATING AND WORK SURFACES ; The facility must acknowledge that people 
'work in a variety of natural po^ures; sitting up straigiit, lounging, leaning, 
perching, standing. It should offer a variety of seating (including the floor) and 
work-surface heights to accommodate them. . 

GRACEFUL V?EAR AND RENEWAL : Furniture should be allowed to be worn, used up, 

and renewed. 

• • • • ■ ^ 

KDRK ESTHETIC ; Th^^ook^p* learning in action^s a busy one, with things out 
and in active use. Bv)|t th'ifeseems to violate some cultural sense of order. Admin.- 
istrators, teachersv/and custodians have to upderstand that a place by being useful, 
interesting, and relevant, becomes attractive to ij:s^ users. 

Soirte of these* characteristics, namely human scale and tGrritoriality have been 
;feConCeptS introduced into residential settings for the retarded a ^decade or more ago. 
Hoy do incorporate these and such. characterifeticp as spatial variation, spatial 
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order and jmanipAl^^ into the educational environment? The Danbiir/ School 

niention^td above provides some cues The^ educational pods, as they are called, are 
large areas without .structural interruption or subdiviision which serve several > - 
classes. Where the open school program works to the advantage of the student, the 
arrangements for class area, circulation spa^ce, etc.,. can b.e. vexy fle:gible.- .TJ^g 
floors are carpeBed. The^S^^ quite low - Ipw enough tp avoid a large 

space feeling as furnishings* and storage Units ^re placed to form subdivisions' of • 
space* Small rooms, such as toilet rooms, are on the outside wall as overhead 

lighting provides an even and noh-distracting illumination, 

% * ^ • ' . . - 

• Judlicious placement"' of furnisRings and space didders, as in use for office 
landscaping, can create the focus upon the ^interests of\the one to one, or one to 
two or three, that will, for the most part, make up the activity programmed . for the' 

» r 

severely and profoundly retarded. The space dividers, often curved and carpeted, 
form^ an -ideal surface to which to adhere articles of student work to enhance their 
feelings of accomplishment and belonging. \^ 

Some totally subdivided small spaces would be required so that a few rooms, 
perhaps accoustically treated at the peripltlery along with the toilets, would be 
useful. 

Such a class area would lend itself to innumerable changes to accommodate the ^ 
equipment and program needs of the students. Fairly low ceilings and flexible parti- 
tion placement could yield human scale. Well established areas for treatment and 
exhibit of artifacts of each student will introduce territoriality. Spatial varia- 
tion, order and manipulability would derive from equipment and partition design and 

r 

/ o . 

placement. Exhibit of student work in their ^rea would yield environmental feedback. 
The other desired characteristics would flow frc3itn an imaginative use of this ba^ic 
design. \ , 

Such a class arrangement could meet the' program needs, of severely or pro- 
foundly retarded students and allow for interaction with others who return to this; 
class with its more specialized equipment from other special classes or regular 
classes wherein they have been participating in mains treaming on a part time basis. 

Play is an important part of the learnin^^rocess for children. There are 
developing around the country, in conjunction with schools, training centers and 
hospitals, a variety of innovative ^play structures or environments which are very 
O different from the traditional playground and its equipment. The Magruder environ- 

ERIC 



-. ' *• " . • .] . ■ .. - ., » • 

'"''**'■■' ^ '' ' ^ 

jnental therapy cjDmplex at Forrest Park School, -Orlando, PjEorT^^ play 

.•\ ■ ■" ----r ' ' ■ ' ■ " /' 

>"T0hviromnentv i^^itionall^ models for 'which it tras been a proto- 

type, have been Subjected to research , regarding use by and response of a variety of 
. : Q\ii%Ar:e^ mentally retaj^dpd, other handicapped/ children, normal 

children, and coi|trols%--^ 

Significanii fipds haVe. been reported the ability of retarded 

• children to jr^pqrt visiial images suggested by their participation in the complex*. 
"The retarded chijldren from the experimental group^^showed a higher level of language 
acceleration than their comparison group in the use of nouns, adjectives and phrases 
when describing their inner images. These results Oonf i'rm 'language' acceleration. 4n 
. an enriched envirpnment . " (Shaw) ^ ' ' 

Other observations include: - . ' , 

" * .■ " ■ ' 

"All of the TMR childi'en Vere able to understand the model, (a scale model of 
- . ■ ■ *, ^ ^ ■ 

the complex) although about 40% needed an explanation." * 

>• ' V / 

"Rutter (1966.) suggested that the etiology of infantile autism is in the in- 

ability of the children to handle auditory informational^ These preliminary results, 

hinting at the lack of geographic coding, show severe problems in 'spatial cognition 

* • ' . * 

as well and coui<a lead to valuable understanding of ^tistic problem^?." 



"TMR children were recorded most often on the overall observation charts at 
level 1 (lower than normal childre!i>. . rhtexestingly enough, 'they also tended to 
occupy the highest level, level 3 (6 ft. tp 9 ft.), more often than normal children. 
In general, TMR children played, mote vigorously and at more levels than was ex- 
■'pected at the projects inception. Also, they showed no fear of small spaces or: 
closed, dark tunnels, as previous Literature indicat'ed they might." 

"TMR children continue to play throughout the (complex) with a high prefer- ^ 
ence for its environment over an adjacent typical playground. " 

Such environmental complexes or play environments incorporate a wide variety 

Of spaces, paiJterns-, forms | textures, levels and experiences for a* child. They may 

be manipulated in that elements can be moved, restructuring the spaces and the play 

opportunities^' Some units of this type have been utilized witfhin the classroom,' 

and when provided outdoors would. seem to bfe an ideal compliment for the open plan 

class situat^-oh for the severely handicapped. ^ * 

• . , ■ . ' ' ' ■ / _ >s 

There are few known criteria for design of ^hese environments. There ate=, 

however ^ enough of them in use from New Yofk'.to California to Florida so that useful* 
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research might w<Sll establish giiidelines and jadvice to further development, 
; ^ As reppirted by Pariyan and Patterson, "Ninety percent of the severely and pro- 

J fduridly r^taltded children there mastered the j skills (variety of, self care and social 

skills) within a few months • As for the ten i percent who d^j^d not, the problem was 
; due to -^ibadher "^^^ deficiencies". (Sig^linan) » 

The severely and -profoundly retarded can be, taught. The courts and legisjtajures 
are moving our society to assure that they will be taught. Cascade, mainatreaming, 
and educational centers are telling uS "where the -teaching should be focused. The 
open school and environmental play complexes are opening a rich new world of slilmu- 
Xation and opportunity to support the (^f;£orts of the teacher and other training 

1^ , \ . ^ ^ : ' , r ■ ■ 

personnel. Training can extend from thd classroom to the home or the hospital as 
education is not just a something that takes place only in a schools It takes place 
through all the ditect experiences and vicarious experiences iife'^ have . 
i The potential for the training of the severely and profoundly retarded is 

considerable. Let us not needlessly limit that potential with constraints of systenv 
•I or form of building. 

To paraphrase what? Edythe Gaines has said, "most of the work of the world is,/ 
done by people of average ability.* So, let's not ask teachers to be brilliant. 
Design school systems, classrooms and programs so teacheS^an behaveojprilliantly . 
Some genius designed the telephone so I can beh/tve like a genius each time I dial", 
i (EFL) • 
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THE HANDICAPS OF' BUDGETING FOR THE HANDlCAlPPED 

by 

Jean B. McGrevr, ^h*D* 
Assj-stant Sjjperintendent 
M'adison^ Wisconsin Public Sch'pola 

April i; 1975 




^ X* must "admit:, that much whait I'^am going to speak about this morning was - * 
rewritten, in my hoteil room Xalst* might a^ter l^^ presentations of 

4 . ' • ■ '■ 

several of the initial speakers* My first rewriting was somewhat time consuming 
arid difficult- The seqond rewriting was considerably easiejc since it included 
basically removing seventy-five percent of the ..exclamation po^^nts. That just ' 
shows What a little cooling down period can do for everyone* My responsibilit;^ 
iWras to talk about the financing of programs for the severely and profoundly handi- 
jCaipped* I dp intehd to stick to that responsibility, but I am gOring to alter the 
direction slightly, . I'm going to direct my' remarks more specifically to the poli- 
tics of financing programs for the severely and profoundly handicapped , and to . 
some degree deal witl^i the financing of air programs in the public seqtbr* I admit 
that altering my remarks leaves me with mixed feelings somewhat like the father who 
caught -bis ^teen-age daughter coming in at three o'clock in the ^lornihg with a Gideon 
Bible under her arm. - 

The questions of financing seldom have their initiation in one reasonable and 
logical • location. Financing is initiated' from local requirements, statutes that 
are enactecl by the Legislature, court cases which determine that a school district 
must: do or "should, be doing something, etc. Most of what we learned in Education 
Course 101 becomes obsolete before the course is completed because variables 
concerning what a school district is ^upposed to do are changed in that short per- 
iod of time. Perhaps^ it would be helpful to look at schools in a much larger and 
historical context. Perhaps the thinking that has changed most oVer the past sev- 
eral decades is the question of the school function directed at the benefits of . 
society as a Whole versus the school^ function directed at the benefits of each iii- 
dividual who attends school. We should keep in mind that mandatdry attendance in 
high school is only about forty years old. Obviously some states have required ^ 
mandatory attendance longer than that, but the universal phenomenon of mandatory 
Attendance is relatively new when we look at the larger historical context. When . 
' formal schooling was* initiated in the public sector there was little doubt as to 
who tlie faeneficiary was intended to be. The beneficiary Was the general society. 
Kids were sent to school because it was good for them and it was good for society. 
The same kids Were sent ^to churches and other institutions for the same reasons. 
The fact thai: the youngster didn't like what he was doing was unimportant, if 
„ America Vas to have a strong, democratic society its' young must be trained in the 
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'basics and be able to intelligently understand what that society v^s all about • 
Operating on that thesis made rmining school systems a fairly easy procedure. 

Significant dhanges have taken place<, however, in the past several decades. 

• * . ■ . V .... 

These changes can best be seen external to education in sichools througji 3uch 
things ah the consumei? movement and the civil rights movement. ^ The same type of 
thrinking has redirected the efforts in public education as well. The primary 
thesis of such movements stresses the importance of the individual (as opposed to 
tKe callective* society) . Whereas schooling was once "seen as an opportunity to 
contribute to and benefit the general society, it has changed to an obligation of 
the general society through its institutions to see to the benefit oi the individ- 
ual person. This has moved the focus from the boljective group to thai; of each 
individual. Whereas it was relatively easy to get some consensus type direction 
from the collective group, it is extremely difficult to determine what the needs • 

\ ■ \ ■ ' . ■ 

are of each individual within that collective group. It is perhaps Similar to the 
id6a of- administering to the health needs of .a general population through an all-' 
inclusive public health program and then changing the means of providing for those 
health needs through the use of individual physicians. Obviously the second way 
is much more difficult and -much more expensive. 'Right in line with that analogy is 
the increasing evidence of the individual demanding certain kinds^ of p^erfoimarices" 
♦to them as individuals as reflected in the vast number of increases in medical mal- 
practice suits, and all the additional problems that have generxated. 

In addition to the ' historical context which indicates a change in the concept 
of what schools are supposed to do is the growing number of interest groups who 
want their particular ^interests reflected in the school, curriculum. We have recog- 
nized that the school system is the "only game in town" when it .comes to training 
the young and promoting their particular interests. I am not suggesting for a min- 
ute that these interests are not good ones^ nor that they are not important to 
society. I am only indicating that there are a lot of them and each one wants "a 
piece of the action." Let'-s examine a few. The environmentalists want to be sure 
that the schools train the young in the dangers of pollution. The ^^onsumer educa- 
tors want to be sure that youngsters know how to be wi^e and prudent| consumers. 
Health groups stress the importance of students beijng advised on the evils of 

venereal disease, smoking and alcohol (I discussed this with -several of you in the 

♦ 

bar this morning) . Human relations proponents want to help individuals and groups 
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live with one another more comfortab^. Career educators, when not feuding with . 
vocational "educator^/ ^re concerned with how people will make a living when they 
leave the school ^envirotunei^t. Special educators are suggesting that juvenile * 
delinquency may not be juvenile delinquency at all, but simply a atudent who is 
etnotionally disturbed, and the school can help correct, this through its classes, 
for the^ emotionally disturbed. Social studies teachers are convinced that Water- 
gate is evidence that the country. Is morally bankrupt, and that we ought to get 
back to values education. Early phildhopd educators are actuallvy convinced "that 
it. won't make any difference at all if tfie child doesn't get a good running start, 
and the people down the block are still trying to figure out what we were^doing in 
the first place/ and that somehow we ought to get "back to basics," 

Now if that were all I suspect we would still be on "Easy Street", in running 
a schcrol'e but in addition to the aforementioned the school has added additional 
responsibilities that have little tOvdo directly with* the three "R's." These' ; . 
could include the following: > 

1. The" schools have increasingly become the entertainment center for ititost 
^ adolescents. Take a quicJc look at your newsplaper and see how many^ movies a . 

youngster can legally attend i^ he is not eighteen or qver'. Most of us used 



to go to the movies. Our parents thought that was reasonably safe. Now they 
are scared to death if we go to the movies. . 

2. Schools do an increasing amount of. medical' screening, dental screening, 
and in many states with new legislation, psychiatric screening. 

3. The school system has become the primary vehicle ^f or creating social 
equity. Busing is no longer simply a means of getting a youngster to school, 
but now includes creating a b^ance of Students with different racial and * 
ethnic backgrounds . ' \ ^ 

4# Two years ago our Board of Education and Superintendent adamantly s^id, • 
"There's no way that the school system' .is going to get involved in feeding 
the elderly." We just started our first program in feeding 'the elderly last 
week. Incidentally, they also said we certainly weren't going to qet into 
the day care business either. Our first three day care centers have been 
operating for about a year now. 

•5* The school has become the last bastion for a type of morality enforcement. 
Ask yourself if you know of any place in the city that a youngster under the 

' 80 ^ ' 



age of *slktean' is^not allowed to sniioke* There is oftly one place left and 
tjiat is the public schools. Even fhe barriers in many ^churches went down 

several years ago. It is always cijirious to me that when a dirug i>roblem is 

. ■ , . • ' ■ ^ ' - 1 / . 

fomid among adplescent^^ that that drug problem is given ownership to the 

schools. OJhqi papers read^ "East High Has a Drug Pr<!>blem," or/ "West High 

Has a Drug Piroblem;!' it' never says ^that Rotarians'l kids have a drug problem, 

or that Pr|ybyte?rians» have a drug 'problem, or that rich kids , have a' drug 

probleiniv It is ^ust*East High that| has a drug problem. I Wonder if there 

was a big chicken pox epidemic would the papers- ^iVe ownership-'^io the uphooi;^ 

< somehow^ l^ve never rpad that East iHigh has a^big 

6» Other things we've'.pickeS^ap'bil default\ The 



think of here is draft information. 



,Where . did you 



Cion about the draft? Wfe went to the Xoca% draft 
for. They handed out material and 



qhicken pox problem, etc. 
best illustration I can 

and I go to get informa- 
board. That's what -it. was 
were supposed to^ do. Where 



told Als what We 

do, kids get that information- today?! They get it fJrom the school counselor 
since that information^ has been .movaa from the Selefctive Service Of f ices into 



the public SchoO^S^ For an institiition that people Were describing irrelevaht 
- only seven or eight years ago, it s^ems that an awfulv lot of things, are beiiig^, 



loaded on an irrelevant institution 




_ If that's all that We had to considjsr we still might feelSjrhat while we had 
left "Easy '$treet" the road was still not impassable, but in addition to the respon 

' " . • , ' " ^'^ • ' - ■ ' r ■ " . , ^ ' ■ ' : ^ 

sibilities added to the school iSystem we' now see additional . constraints s . . 

V, 1. People have learned that it ^i^ far easier to get l^ws changed through 
the court system than through' legislatidn. It costs relatively little today 
to start a Court suit, and even those, court suits which relate to tying your 
dOg up during the summer have, ' in 't^e minds jof the Plaintiff , * some major, con- 
stitutional •question. The outcome 0f a court suit needs only a single judge 
*to make a decision which Can throw, the whole operating procedures of a school** 
system into a shambles. Certainly such suits can be overturned or the judge 

^* ■ ; - V. . . '* I / ^ . 

finally determined as mentally incompetent, but nonetheless- there is' a long 

\ ^ ' , ' • . ^ 

intervening time in which the procedures of the school system if not changed 
are in contempt of court. * ^ ' v 
. ^ 2* Unioijis have increased their militancy and advocacy over the past decade; 
O In the United ^states Congress right now there is a bill which would make 
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Tptibii<? h^t^dkixixiici m strikes legaX itv evory stato in the union* rj 

personally have no j)arl^ic thoughts^on thip/ but^^niy jpotnt out the Itesuo" 
to inflicate tSxe additionar Xind of constraints that school systems operate 

-44ndee* • ••■ ■ ' ■ -^y. ..^^ 

a. OpTtintil about ten years agrq public institutions ow^re ineligible for 1^ 
suitVwhich,. extracted 'financial settlements. This was ^^^^^^^ accordance with the 
whole English common law. proposition that /fthe Ki«g can. do no^ wronsF^*'' This 4 
no long^er true* , Not ohly can public insti^tutions ie sue4 £or finaiioi^al dam*** ■ 
ages r but individual members in that' public institution caa b^ sued personailly 
and directly fox^ financial damages. ' " * / ; 

4V The propert feas como under careful scrutiny and change* While the 

Sarrano decision did not upset the apple cart like most people thought it 
Would^ the dicta included in the opinion indicated thft most states ought to 
reescomine the support of the school systems primarily through the use* of pro-v 
perty tax. Here- again, i am not. making a value judgment on whether or.. not * 
this ought to be done, but simply indicating the changes and confusion that » 
such actions create for operating school systems. .V 
5. Many of the private and^parochial schools throughout the country are fold- 



Ing. They simply can It afford to continue the same kind of program that they 
once could » When such schools close their doors they almost always transfer 
their students to the p\rt)lic schobls. Perhaps it iS somewhat forttinate at 
this point in time that most school systems are experiencing a declining en- 
rollnfent and are* more likely to have additional room for such students. The- 
list oi constraints qould 'probably go on to another half-dojsen, but . I think 
this is adequate to give an overa^ll picture.^ T V , 



' Looking spec^-f icSally at programs for the severely, and profoundly handicapped 
I am in agreement that this is a responsibility i^at the^JIg^lic^ schools should . 
handle. But here again, there are problems to be examined^^- The more J>rofoundly 
handicapped the Student, the higher the cost to deal with that Student. The abil-^ 
ity to finance these costs varies appreciably from state to state, and from district 
to district within each state. In Wisconsin, we are fairly lucky in that the sta\e 
.support is quite high (seventy percent). This is not true throughout the entire 
country. Many legislatures have within the last two to three years mandated that 
.School systems piroVide appropr,iate programs for all severely and profoundly handi- 



capped- students* But ks legis'latures are ^sometime^ prone to do# they mandated 
the ^responsibility without providing the finan'cial wherewithal to .do it. This 

simply means that most districts have to re'^llocate , finances tha^ •arjs already 

« ^- ■■■■'.'*• • * \ ■' 

stretched to the limit to provide for. such prbgrams. Again, I'm not suggesting 

that they shouldn't' do this. I'm just c^ing the reality of what happens\ ^nally, 
with the expansion created by legislation and judicial decisions in the field of 
tiie handicapped during the past several years, there still remains a considerable 
lag in the numbers of teachers being trained in this area* It will take a while, 
eind a lot of money to gear up' the training institu-^iions to "process the' numbers 
that are being needed. Jt is one thing to mandate, a prpgram that will immediately 
qall for a° hundred teachers, and you can only find twenty- five' on the^^market. 

If I'were to stop at, this point, J would simply have to agree"With Chicken 
Irittle that the sky indeed is^ falling in, /and we should all seek* shelter in one of 
the basement rooms of this, hotel. While the ski6s certainly are cloudy, maybe 
there* are some things that we can do. Fits t, of 1 think'' we can do an. appre- 

ciably better jol^ of disseminating what We already know about prograiris for the 
handicapped and the impact of those programs on sphool systems. Our marketing 
system of ^^^rmatibn is very bad* l£ General Motors had to rely on the marketing 
sys^tem used in education it would probably be only slightly ahead of the success 
enJ^J^ed by th^ Tii<^ker automobile. ^ Mas&ive federal support has gone into '^generatimg 
infoii^iatiort abbut t^ the handicapped, but very little into 

proviclil]^^ information regarding the impact 'of such pi^ograms on a school system^ or 
providing ' technical assistance, or how sphool systems can appropriately develop and 
support such ^^^ams. • . * * . » 

The training institutions ' for training te^©her:ps^f the handicapped must grow 
*\d?:aiiiatiaally in the next several yeafs,^and in addressing this problem they must • 
seek out their allies ifioth^ public schools. In most circumstances, the alliance 

fietweeh the piiblic, schools and the training institutions is ^not all that , good. As 

. . \- v.. ■ ■ . , _ 

a matter of fact, in most clrciamstances it is bad.. I'm pleased that^J^^is is not so 

ih' Madison, Wisconsin, where a very strong relationship between the^liversity of 

Wisconsin . and the':^Matrison Pnj3lic Schools has been nurtured over the past several 

yea;i:s. . • ^ ^ ^ >^ . 

S ■ ^ - ' • . . ■ ^ * ■ . ■ 

, 4 People who are out in the forefront .x>f speci,al educ§ti6n and tralniriig in sper 
cial oducat,ion need .to spend more time "talking" direct w4th |Jeople who are in the 



position oi making decisions within the public schools. I have been to several ' 
conferences of this sort, and always note that the saine people end up talking^ to 
the same people. Let me run a little test. Will all the superintendents of schools 
in the audience please stand up. (No one stood up.) Will all- elected members of 
Boards o£ Education in. the audience please stand up. (No one stood up.) I think 
the example illustr^a-^^|^ what I*m talking about. I am not suggesting that these 
people are smarter, wiser, or better able to deal with the problems of the handi- 
capped than you are,* I am only suggesting that thfese are the. people who have their 
"hand on the throttle" when it* comes to making decisions concerning the finances in, 
SQhool sysi^ihs* Would suggest that you make a concerted gffort tq start talking 
with these people directly -at their conventions such ^§ the TVmerican Associatiqn of 
School Administrators ^ or the National School Boards Association, or start inviting 
them to your cqriventipns . 

• • • 

Finally,^ I think.. that we have got to get much more creative in dealing with 
the probljBms at h^nd. Sesame Street is an illustration of hoW someone got creative - 
and got 'Something going. We. hav.e got to find creative ways of addressing our pro-* 
bleiiis, not only among the professionals but in determining how we can better utilize 
the supportive and- teaching functions of parents who have a great concern about 
their handicapped youngsters. If Bonnie Pruden can entice anxious housewives each 
day to go through the rigors of creating the body beautij^l, I am convinced that we 
can use the same medium to send* information into the homes of parents with handi- . 
fifapped Voupgsters to assist them in i^helping their handicapped youngsters.. We need 
to' learn how to better utilize other supportive agencies that already exist within 
a community and are designed to assist handicapped people. I am advised that there 
are four hundred such agencies in the greater Madisofiu area. Thi^ number sounds 
quite large to me, but whet^r or not it-^is only fifty percent of that number is 
irrelevant as we are expending a great deal of time just trying to work with two or 
three. There must be some way, however. Last, v?e have got to develop better infer- 
mation assistance. While conferences such as ^is are fun and journals do a certain 
job, this is a very slow and tedious way of transmitting information. ^ There are 
whole sciences iand industries who work with the rap id transmission of information, , 
and 1 don?t /think we have even come close -to '^ynderstanding or using the technology- 
that is conceivably available; , 

I appreciate the oppoftiinity to speak to yoiiXthis morning, and hope that my 



remarks had some additional perspective to the problem at hand- . It is my hope 

. • - ■ ■ ■ ^ • 

that by getting a perspective in order we can all do a better job of addressing 
the projblem* 
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INTRODUCTION 

My associates and I have been involved in the development of an instructional 
technology for the severely retarded child for the past three years. • Our basic 
objective is to deyelop a, highly programmed instructional environment where children 
learn with a minimum of error. To meet this objective, we have designed learning 
environments, and developed curricula >• automated instruction/ teacher 'competency 
training modules and behavior observation systems • 

During this three year petiod we have observed that for children to be sue- 
cessful^ we mu^t pay careful attention to the conditions for learning. First, we 
spend considerable time developing skills which are considered prerequisites, to 



instruction. ^Then, we develop teaching programs^tby aiillyzing the instruci^ional se- 



quence, and specifying' both the correct response and the most likely way a child 
may tail. The lesson is structured to increase the probability of success, and re- 
duce the likelihood of error. I would like to use the same process today, to discuss 
the factors which are necessary to insure that ^education for the child of the year 
2000 will exist iiy fact as yell', as in principle • I do not believe that adequate 
educational programs will develop unless we" pay careful attention ta the prerequisite 
cpnditions, or events, which afe under the control of the participants at this con- 
ference/^ I do believe that it is important to loc^ at our behavior in historical 
perspective', to analyze documented sources of failure, arid to deVelop more appropri-^ 
ate strategies for public education for the severely retarded. 

. • What Wfi have done, what .we should do , 
' / ^ and, what we^ougKt' nof^to do again 

This is~ the third time that special education has been caired upon to develop 
educational programs for a "new" population. The l^^st demand, was occasioned sub- ' 
sequent to World War -II, when educational programs were expanded for the educable 
retarded.^ A massive in^sion of federal funds- to laniversity training programs was 
initiated under PL 85-926 in the early '60 "s» Concurrently, a second demand for 
publ4.c school classes for the ^trainable child grew sufficiently intense, to generate * 
university training programs leading to certification in "TMR" ./ Caine and Levine ^ 
(1963)., conducted an evaluation of condi^tions in those. first classes. They eval- ^ 
uat^d the social competence of trainable ^retarded children in institution and conl- 
muttity gettin^s, and compared children who /did and did not attend schodi programs iu* 
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both settings* One' finding of partd^^^r significance was that children li*ving^ in 
, coramunities who did not attend school fared as well on their- measures as those who 
attended public school classes . The problem wa's apparent^ universities with' poorly 
conceived programs had certified inadoquateXy trained teachers who eri^k^red olass*- 
rooms Hith few technical skills, with a limited view of the potential of their 
pupils 0 and without a* philosophy, or supervision, to assist them in planning viable 
educajiional* programs* It was apparent that the field of special education was ill- • 
'prepared to meet the demand 'for services. Sow, for the third time, we, are being 
asked to develop educational programs for another "new" population - the "severely 
retarded" child* Prom my view, we are even less well prepared to meet the demand 
which is growing across the country under the f orc^ of litigatioi^ and legislation. 
However, national attention is focused on public education for the severely retarded #i 
^ teachers presumably are being trained, classes are bfeing filled and sean^ice delivery 



'.i 



systems are being established. Because the ni^^ is so great, the pressure to* imple- 



ment programs is intense r and there is evqry likelihood that histyrv will repeat ^ 
itself. If it does, we Wil,l experience failure on a massive scaftg^ and it Wli be 
documented in our inability to show that children benefit from/bur pjpograms. History 
need not repeat itself,- and there is evidence^ that- our. initial] steps may be directing 



us to^/ard a better beginning. • However, our present efforts ik -conduct nationlil 
planning activities, to conceptualize and implement instructional technologies and 
ait^^Jpative delivery systems and to begin competency based te<.cher preparation pro- 



gramS'will not guarantee effective education for the child of the year 2000. Again, 
employing/ the process we Use tb develop- err,^rless learning program?/ I would like'. to 
suggest strategies which may* inqr^as'S the probability that educational resources are 
guairanteed f6r the "child with severe developmental retardation*. 

-First, I should tell Vou that my origa^nal title for this presentation was "a . 

** ' ■ ' •■■ ^* 1- -. . ^ ' ' . ' 

" * bisic primer for d no-^fail System for* t^irning public education classes for the se- 

verely retardled into back wards'^^cfomplete with shit and^^Lysol) ". My choice of words 

was deliberate, not capriciotis; an'd was . intended to bring to miiid scenes from B],att 

and Kaplan's picture essay Christmas in "Purgatory » My 'purpose was%,to encburage 

' . .♦ . ^/ '■ ■ , ..... 

Xou to consider the notion that our current endeavors cbuld produce a^-^similar outcome.* 
' ■ • ■ - , • * 

t Though' unpleasant ^ it is entirely possible, since *the bases for the support of public. 

educatioh for the severely retarded are^/fragile and national atten^tion will surely 

turn in^ a, different direction when another preg^sing need- .emerges* ^Phe justificatibn 

EIxLCar Ahe ex;^tpnce of the0 classes iti|y erode as quibkly as it CTlerged, if there^ is 



no empirical basis to document their ef fectivenesh . These realities prompt a review 
of oiar. historical' errors, and lead to suggestions for a stable framework^ for program 
development. 

% 

♦ 

Federal planning and support 

Much of what must be considered ha§ to do v/ith the federal dollar, and how it 
v/ends its way to iippact on an individual child in a classroom environment. Therefore/ 
the discussion starts at the federal level, and' ends with suggestions for parents and 
their advocates to use to develop action plans at each level of government or with 
each educational agency. 

If history v/ere to repeat itself, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
would distribute support funds across the country to stimulate state department activ- 
ities and university training programs. State departments might receive fellowship 
fund^ to enable teachers to receive training at the collegp of their choice. Those 
colleges might expect to receive training grant support for programs which meet hftst- 

*ily determined criteria for certification by offering one or tv/o courses in theoxy or 
methods for the severely retarded. . ^ • 

Short-term v/orkshops might be held which accumulate credit for certification ,k 
in "SMR" . Universities might receive funds for traineeships before program developr 
ment activities are pomplete an^i might receive increasingly more support as the ptjun^ 
ber of students completing the programs increased. The result was, and if repeated, 

^will be a proliferation of inadequate pre- and in-service training programs which 
emphasize production of a quantity of minimally trained personnel. 

A better approach is, of course, a selective one. Planning for a national, 
coordinated approach to the developme;^ of services wiH identify the number of uni- 
versity training programs needed to meet current and long term needs and, by the " 
way, that nurjtber will be relatively small. Earmarking funds for program develop- 
ment staff prior to awarding fellowship funds will insure that students receive a 
well conceived educational prograin. Fe*3eral support to state education departments 
Should require documentation of 'intrastate coordinat*ion to qualify for assistance. 
Where fundi are directed toward skill development in teachers, for example, federfil • 

'and state criteria should be based on long term documentation of changes in teacher 
performance rather than teacher response to the learning experience. In Isummary, 
federal funds should be dispersed contingently, based oh documentation that signif*^ 
it:ant change occurs jln the functional level of the recipient. ^ 
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State depArtahent of education roles 

State departments of education hava influenced qladsroom j^r^ctice to the 
extent that resources and state regulations have enabled them tb do so. In the 
pastf limited resources have generally precluded an active supervisory, r<Jle . in im- 
proveinent of instruction in an individual classroom. Instqadr resources were used 
to direct funds to iixose settings which qualified for them. This was generally 
defined as x sgusire feet of space per pupil, desks, chairs, and a "certified" 
teacher » Personnel generally assumed a consultant role in the process of determin- 
ing the criteria for certified teachers. In many instances, personnel were respops*^ 
ible for arranging in-service programs to acquaint teachers w|rth new methodologies, 
qonerally sH^eaking, those experiences carried little or no performance demand. 

The advent of court-monitored educational, programs may alter state department 
roles to create more direct involvement in the classrdom. At the same time, person-^ 
nel may became more actively involved in detenninijig teacher competende. The^first 
problem which must be dea;Lt with is the reality that there are Virtually no certifi- 
cation programs for the teacher of the severely retarded, and there is an immediate 
demand for "certified" teachers. State department personnel must' take responsibility 
for articulaljing the distinction between Certification and competence to those various, 
regulating bodies who will eventually determine who is "qualified" to teach the se- 
verely retarded ♦ This is particularly critical at this point in history because 
there are highly competent but non-credentialled teachers who have had extensive and 
SuccGlssful experience in mental health or private nonprofit agency classes. At the 
same time it, is reasonable to assume that there are inept but^ credentialled teachers 
Who rndLght be employed to meet immediate needs. There must be a strategy to develop 
a performance based, decision-making process which will enable' non-credentialied 
teachers to continue working With childreh and' to exclude inept teachers from. classes 
for the severely retarded. Widespread knowledge of the various approaches to cpmpe- ^ 
tency based education and performance based teacher evaluation should be brought to'' 
bear on this process. I would suggest that any "certification" program require that 
the i:eacher credential be based on documentation of positive change in child per- 
""^"Nfontiance over time and on increasingly more complex tasks. I would also suggest that 
teachers* skill training can be accelerated if state in-service training support 
funds are channeled into performance based programs rather than to Onershot workshops 
wftich may or may not change teacher behavior* ' , 
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University program development 

The beginning of tl^e 1960 's marked the appearance of instant experts in^ mental 

retairdatix^Ji^ as colleges and universities took advantage of program assistance grants 

to txraln professors and classroom teachers to work with the mildly retarded. Drawing 

on rap^iif ications 'of elementary curripulum, a limited number of educational approaches 

were pafomVilgated in numerous- institutions across the country. Summer ii^iraining pro- 

greuns offered teachers the Qpportunity to become certified to teach the educable men- 

t^LX%y retAr<3ed with a minimum of course work and extremely 'limited practicum experi- 

enceii, Shortly thereafter, a itiore. limited number of these experts began to train 

teaqh^rs of the trainable retarded. Curricula were modified again, children were. 

p].ac(M in classes, and a great babysitting endeavor was begun* When it was apparent 
t ' * 

that •'TMR" children were more heterp- than homogenous in behavioral attributes^ an 
ocpasion^l aide was employed"^ assist the teac*fer. The effects of this course of 
action have bean described, and I believe it is reasonable to assume that results of 
a" replication of Cain and^Levine's study would be substantially the same as the re- 
sults obtained twelve years ago.* 

Today, less than ten universities are sufficiently staffed with the expertise 
to conduct or bpgin program development to train teachers and other college person- 
nel to w<^rk with children with severe developmental '^retardation and ii[iultiple handi- 
capping conditions History will repeat itself if tho^e ten become 'a hundred in two 
years; if training programs follow traditional models, and if courses are staffed 
with professors who lack expertise in the aVea. A more successful approach to the 
development of training programs is likely to emerge if program assistance funding 
fs made available to those universities with adequate resources to train personnel; 
if their program graduates demonstrate competence on defined and observable behaviors 
during long^erm practicumr^ experiences; and, again, if the criterion for success is 
the ability to produce positive ^change in ofiild performance* If the"^ conditions ate 
accepted as a standard, program graduates should be better prepared to doC4^!^nt their 
effectiveness in the public schools. ' . 

Public schoo l considerations 

t ■ ' ' I ' ' — ~ 

In the past local education agencies found themselves in severe financial dis- 
tress as they began to* provide education for the reti^rded". Manpower and matetials 
were 4ivei:ted to these classes to meet the intent if not the letter of the^ law. A 
common teafcher cpmplaint in the '60's was that they "had 15 kids , ^chairs , desks and 
no njateriais**. That complaint is less common but not un'familiar tod^y. The probleift 



ma intensified when classes for the "trainable" were initiated after 'resources had 
already J)een Strained to develop services for th^ ''EMR"* Parents were so pleased 
that their children were in the public schools that they failed to determine if the 
learning environment' had been structured to enable children to deceive an education, 
'Pqrther r no one .was particularly concerned to know precisely what children ' in *'TMR" 
Classes were supposed" to learn during "the course of a year; or, if they did learn, 
This climate has not f petered a critical analysis of educational programs for "TME" 
^ children^ if the attention which is now focused on the' initiation of services for 
the severely retarded were also directed toward an analysis of existing programs , for 
the '^TMR'^, there is every likelihood the data would show that "educational opportu- 
nities" are extremely limited in both instances, IS'rom my view, criteria should be 
established to evaluate the quality of education in classes for severely ^retard^d 

children before those classes are initiated. Those criteria should form the basis 

♦ - ■ ' ■ 

for evaluation of existing "TMR" classes, a task which is long overdue, . 

^ current efforts to establish a right to education or to guarantee equal educa* -^ V 

tional opportunity will ^not be successful unless adequate Resources are obtained to 

accomjJiisH the task. Equal - opportunity generally assumes equal distribution of - . 

available funds to all school age children. There' are, however, different legal 

interpretations of " equal " , My interpretation is that "equal" 'means every severely 

retarded child is guaranteed access to all the resources necessary to enable him to 

receive an education in fact . This includes instruction from, birth to regular public 

school entrance^ age* This is* not necessarily a Widely hel'd interpretation and, 

although it may. seem reasonable, concerted effort should be directed toward strate- 

gies to guarantee sufficient resources to insure valid educational experiences. This 

may inclu^Ie dispersing, funds for a variety of 'alternative models of instruction, irt-7 

eluding home instruction, .computer assisted instruction, and support for parent 

• '•■>:• ^ ■ , * . t >. ■ 

training activities* 

parent* involvement ^ . V. 

^ Parent involvement initiated pfograms for the trainable childy and is the under- 

lying factor that brings us together today* If history tells' us anything/ it is that 
si^stained and persistent advocacy efforts are necessary to ihsure delivery of appropri- 
ate educational^ programming, . For the present this /means that parents should. reject 
negotiated con^^t agreements which comprise or reduce the resources available to 
their chiitJren. Parents should r^ain awai-e of the potential gap" betweerl promised 
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and delivered service/ and 8h9uld decline to accept educational promises on face 
value. They should know that it is possible to write and record responses to 
precise educational programs and should insist that they receive documentation 
that instruction does occur i?i public school settings. Further, technology and 
systematic programming strategies exi^st to enable children to learn with a mini- 
mum of error. Contractual arrangements shpuld contain provisions for parents to 
obtain detailed information on a daily basis, 'and cumulatively over extended 
periods of time. Objective statements of performance should, of colS^^se, be couched 
in positive terms of huJIf^n potential and should contain documentation to siabstan- 
tiate that view. Most important parents should remain involved in the educational 
process to insure that educational opportunities are both established and maintained.' 

Professional advocates " ^ . 

Members of the legislature and'^the legal profession are here as new partici- 
points .in- €he development" of educational services. The best strategy which they can 
in^plemen^t is to listen very carefully to parents and to educators who are experts* 
in progrsau development. Efforts to date have brought some children into the public 
education "system; however, toilets in classrooms, transportation and the presence 
of adults are only first approximations to an adequate education. Work is underway 
to assist parents, teachers and public*^ school administrators to discriminate what 
education. is frfem what ,it is not . No one should be surprised when parents become 
litigants a second and third tiipe, if they ' are not shown that their children are 
being educated. * Teachers should be, expected to document that they have changed 
Child behavior, and Should be liable if they cannot. At the. same time if a school 
district fails to provide its teachers with sufficient resources to teach and docu- 
ment that students learn, then teachers' liability should be transmitted to the 

district, by teachers' legal, action if necessary. 

' '' ' ' \ 

Where do we stand at the moment? . " 
In relatively good shape, I woulii think. The Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped initiated a variety of strategies to engage in program planning on 
a national basis. The Division* of Personnel Preparation has been shifting rapidly 
to require iiniversity programs "to document the quality ^rather than the quantity Of 
sttidents they train. Observations seem to confirm that program support for training 
is being directed only to those universities with the history , or capability of high 
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quality training^ The initiation of model center prograin0 and telecoiraniinications 
pXOjoQtB reptesenta an attempt to focus attention on innovative and quality educa- 
tional procframs* Coordination of , research -and teacher training activities insures 
complementary research and development activities. 'Certainly., this conference repre- 
sent9 an effort to engage all participants in the educational process in a coopera-r 
tive and product oriented activity. 

A small number of exemplary university training programs exist v/hich are di- 
rected toward data based, praqticxam' oriented instruction for children, and competency - 
. based training of teachers* It ia too early to determine how equal educational # * 
oppdrtunity will.be interpreted in each state, or how demands for education are being 
met with qualii;:y programs. However, I have observed a limited number of classes foj^/ 
severely retarded children and" have seen some dynamic teachers who c^re^ able to doct^ 
ment child performance and to develop instructional tasks which reflect high expecta- 
tions of children's behavior. 

> . ■' • 

t- 

/ Summary i * 

Equa^f educational' opportunities for the severely development ally retarded are 
being established on an excee'dingly fragile basis. A third misapplication of^ tradi- 
tional apprpfiches to the education of a "new" population of severely developmentally 
retarded children is doomed to failure, and,*may transfer back wards out -of institu- 
-j^ions into *the public"^ schools. Major events in the historical development of spe- 
cial education have been examined, and strategies^ to avoid a repetition of histoar/ 
have been listed. I have suggested that severely retarded children can- learn at 



high and relatively error free rates when the environment-^is structured to facilitatei 

learning; that the conditions for learning can be specified and-^ should be contracted; 

' ■ ■■ 

that documentation of learning performance is possible on a daily basis and should 

-•. * 

be expected; and that there are alternatives to traditional class structures^ I havq 
suggested that adults* must carefully structure ther environment to insure that educa- 
tional servlcei^ will be provided on a long tergi basis. In closing r let me repeat 
that a major factor ^that will guarantee education for the child of ,the year -2000 is 
/> sustained and persistent involvement of parent and child advocates in the development 

.-■ ' • • ' c ' ■ ■ ' , 

of educational programs. ^ , * '* 
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EDUCAa?ION IN NON-SCHOOIi SETTINGS: ' 
WHAT*'S THE PURPOSE? 

. ■ .° by* 

i " ■ . , * 

Charles Galloway, Ph.D., Director of Development and Vocatipnal Services 
Eastern Nebraska Coinmimity Office of fe^tardation 
Omaha, Nebraska * , / 

, ' .1 April 1, 1975 " * < 
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Since this is a conference^ v;hich focuses on severe haiidicaps, I'll share v/ith 
you a severe handicap of my own. And that is ^ neufOtic fascination X'/ith words, 
• * /idioms, and metfphors, especially as they appear in the field of hvuman behavior. 

^ I have never understood, for example, what a "nervous breakdoy/n" could possibly 

he. In my mind, I 'imagine peering through a microscope and v/^tchin/g little neurons 
crumbling before my very eyes. Ox, I imagine the^ victim shaking his^head, produc- 
ing the delicate sound of millions of shattered nerves tinkling adainst one another. 

In the same vein, the struggle for a literal interpretation of v/hat the term 
"mental age"' means has given me many sleepless .nights over the y^ars. What does it 
really ijiean to say "01/ Tom is- 20* i^ars old but he has J:he mind of a *f ive-year-old"? 
. Only , recently have I been given any real therapeutic assistance in this matter; and 
that help has come by v;ay of my friend-Marc Gold.* We assign a "mental age" to peo- 
pie based on a correspondence between v/hat the testee is able tc» do, irrespective 



been observed to be 



of h:^s calendar age, and what most humans at ^certain age have 

able to do.X Simple so far. In di^cjtissing his "concept of f ive+year-oldness ,)" Marc 



asks us" to question wh^th^r"-i?ifliat^w« obseir^e five-year-olds doin<^ represents' the 
Li_of skills and performance .^Ijey could do if someone bothered to teacli them. 





Marc asserts that nmc 



-^inconvenience' to teach them or 
do thbse things. For example, normal 
automobi-les, take full responsibility 
prepare • hot meals from recipes , read 

'ferenfces on the severely handicapped. After all, they on-ly have 365 days to be five 
years old, and the teaching of those skills can conveniently wajtt until they turn 
six, or ten, or eighteen; or *thirty-three . 

But what if it were socially imperative for f ive-year-old^ to be able to do 

"\ ■ ■ * • 

these things? Could they be- taught to do ,them at that age, giv^n their cognitive 
'or symbol manipulation skill development? * Marc Gold is sure th^y could^be taught, 
and so am I . 

So wiiat posture should we take toward Ol* Tom who has the^mind of a five-year- 
old and Will presumably be tihat Omental age for the rest of his life? If ^we take the 
metaphor of mental age literally, then we open up a. world of infinite learning 

■ ' ■ ' / . . 97 



ER^C* Dr.. Marc Gold, .Childrerijs Research Centet^^ University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 
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opportunities and achievement vjhich will allow him to do most of the things we Qo 

in our daily lives. Not all, surely/ but most. * , • . 

/ • . ■ . " ' ^ . . " ■ 

What does all this rambling about literal interpretation have^ to-?§e v/ith the 

discussion of education in "non-school sfel^tings"? I ^hope it brings me to the poi^it 

where I can talk with you' about the literal interpretation of the purpose 9f human , 

service agencies. . * • ' 

Suppose I were to announce. to you that the purpose of the agency I represent 

(ENCOR) , the reason foA the .organization ' s exist^ce, is- to maximiz'e the development 

pf every retarded client tq the limits^f their potential . Well# I cannot, in good" 

conscience, make such a statement: to you. I have thought a lot about the literal 

meaning of this notion of "pbtential," and the analysis worries me. 

^Mtost of us, I suspect, are happy to remember that, at crucial points in our ^ 

lives, someone was there to help us develop and grow as humans. But wouldn't we be 

t 

hurt if that "someone" had told us early in our developmental ^ruggle that the 
lijnits of our potential ihad been reached, that there was no point in trying anymoire? 
That ' s tl>e danger inherent in the colloquial use of the term "potential": literally,^ 
it imp^l^es a quantity of possibilities, a limit to what can be. I don't want that 
dxpectat^bpn applied toYt^e. Consequently, in all fairness, I personally refuse tq / 
apply it to people who happen to be called "retarded." , 
^ Having said that our agency's purpose is not to maximize the "potential" of 

^ our clients, what, then, is ENCOR'a^ reason for being? Some months ago, our Execu- 
tive Director, Linda Glenn, requited agency workers to develop a clear purpose' . " 

, statement for the entire organization and for^each of its major divisUoi>^. Many of 
us worked on compiling ^^J>asic set ot key terms-'^and values' that, should be reflected 
in ^fie final statejnent. 

1. Mentally retarded persons . ^ Within our current agency mandate, we are re- 
quired to serve directly on^y people who are classified as mentally retarded. That 
constraint should be reflected in the ENCOR purpose statement. ' » 

2 . Comprehensive ^ services , The agency provides programs in the areas of edu- 
cational, vocational, res^idential , and other sociax services • These services are 
part of its purpose. ^ , . ' 

3. Movement towayd independence ■ Our. common goal *is to assist people to be- 
come less dependent on agency support. That proqess can be^ measured by* client move- 



ment to settings on environments not/created by or supe^ksed under ENCOR auspices 

EMC , / as • ' 
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4. Integration .' Ultimately, v/e strive to move clients to those settings 'in 
the coiranunity that are available to all, or most, members of the community. This 
"goal reflects the high value placed on "integration" by agency ivorkers. ^ ^ 

%, Adaptive use of , normal environments . It would be pointless for ENCOR. to 
move retarded' per^on^ to settings that v/ere not conducive to further growth or v/ere 
detrimental to the maj^^tenance pf previously acquired adaptive skills. Consequently i 
the purpose statement shi>uJj<f re^er , succinctly , 'to the goal of clients' adaptive use 
of normal environii^ents. 

After much <3ebate and discission, the following statement of purpose w^s se- 
lected to describe jthe broadest goal of ENCQR, which is to: 

Move mentally retarded persons to the use of the 
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saitte educational, vocational, residential^ and other 
sodial environments available to all citizens v/ithin 
a dommunity independent of ENCO5 support. / / 

It naturally 'follows, then, that the specific purpose of the agency program 
componen:fes is to pjrepare persons to meet the overall purpose related to client .move- 
ment. And other aomponents of the agency must take on the specific goal of being at 
the interface of "ENCOR" environments and general "community ". environments in order 
to facilitate the progressive movement^ of the retarded person.**^ 

Even a literal person such as myself can live v/ith a description of purpose 
such as this one. A set of measurable butcome and process objectives can be de- 
veloped and directly tested against the. general statement. The purpose implies how 
v/e will know v;hen the job is done,i • And, very importantly, it implies what things 
are counter to out purpose (such a^, assf sting i^ movement to institutions or un- 
necessary nursing hordes) . A good purpose statement will also help members of an 
organization clearly identify compromise decisions; certainly it will make compro- 
mises harder to rationalize aw^y as "legitimate courses of action. 

In Nebraska, v;e work under a state law that mandates local ^school district 
responsibility for all school-age c.hildren, regardless of degree of handicap. The ^ 
law allows the districts^ two options in meeting their obligations: \l) provide ,the 
educational service directly; and (2) contract with other districts or approved 
agencies to provide the service. 'As an "approved" agency, ENCOR could continue in- 
definitely in the business of providing educational services to school-age children. 
^ . Such a strategy cduld indeed help perpetuate the need for our ag^cy and might eVen 
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be financially benel^cial to our overall operation. But tested against our stated 

purpose/ this strategy would be clearly hypocritical. Our purpose will not allov/ 

" ' ' , • . / ■ 

us to offer parallel educational services in perpetuity. Instead, we plan to serve a 

transitional role, filling gaps as long'^s those gaps exist, but working^ continuously 

to encourage other, more generic community services to include mentally retarded 

.cxtizens among the-ir?reguli^r clientele. This jstrategy applies not only to a posture 

^toward public schools, but toward other elements in the community as y/elli such as 

1;he YM/YWCAs, neighborhood housing, public 'transportation, cc^tn^ity colleges, and 

bjislness .\ ' 



What might b^ th6 .transition strategy of an agen cjyy at provides "education in 
a non-school setting"? During the interim befafeen no service and t)\iblic school pro- 
vision of service/ vie have worked to develop a communi^ty system that could be po- 
tentially adapted by the public schools* Certain desirable characteristics of , the 
system were identified. That is, the system should (1) pi:oduce'*measurableJfctudent 
growth, (2) elevate the image of the students and teachers; (3) stress student move- 
ment to more ^normal settings , (4) incorporate consuuner participation, and (5) be 
affordable. Each year we have impro\>^ed the system along each of these dimensi^on^. 
-05he job is far from complete, and m^ never be. Which suggests a sixth character- 
istic of any good educational system: that, like its students, the system itself 
grows" and diVelops. • - 

But no matter how competent we might become in providing direct services to 
school-age children, parents and workers associated with ENCOR must face a final, 
sobering reality: the children we serve are there because, for one reason or • 
another, they are excluded from direct public school participation. The inevitable 
interpretation imposed on the children will be that they arer somehow not "good 
enough" for the public schools. The impact of that interpretation could well over- 
ride subtle debates over relative curriculum sophistication or J:eacher competency. 
Contracted educational services are, indeed, what Bill Bronston* called an "aneu- 
irysm of the public* school system" attached but. not really integrated, an unnecessary^ 
eddy/on the mainstream of education. ^ ' ^ ; 

The Very e^cistenc^ of "educatiorr in non-school settings" represents a coromu-r 

** ■ . ■ '. V * ... 

Ity-wide compromise when those programs parallel public services available to mosij 




jDr* William Bronstdhr Special Consultant # Di vis io'n of Community Seal th Services, 
■^ ^mmnmm -^ Galxf orgia. .State ^Heai.tfa Department..'- 
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Children, or -adults in that coininvinity . Agencies providing such parallel services - 

should consider their corporate purpose very carefully and examine th^ degree to 

t f ' ^ . ■ - 

which they ^night be supportihg an exclusionary and isolationist community policy 
toward a segment of the population, such as mentally retarded citizens. Those -of 
us associated, with ENCOR^ hope that we are n^t parties to such an unconscious con- 
spiracy. Our examination' of purpose has helped us feel a little more secure in 
this regard. ^ ' / ^ . < ; — ' ^ '-'r* 
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It is indeed a great^leasure to be here v/ith you to exchange thoughts relative 
to the education of severely and profoundly retarded students and to share v/il^h you 
the position J that the Bureau of Education fop the Handicapped has taken tg^ direct 
educational training Services to severely handicapped ^children and youth. 

There exists among the hanciicapped those children and youth v/hose physical, 
mental and/or social skills have been aso limited that they have been largely over-' 
loojked in the provision of servicep^> Because they are so severely handicapped,^ all 
too often they have been abandoned to survive as citizens in name only. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has established as a broad goal, 
the provision of equal educational opportunities to all handicapped children. In 
order to realize thia goal vjith respect to severely handicapped children and youth, 
tile Bureau adopted the objective to enable such children and youth to 'become .as in- 
dependent as possible thereby reducing their requiriements for institutional care and 
providing opportunity for self-develdpment. Though -traditionally the responsibility 
for providirfg educational service to the handicapped has been delegated' to state and 
local school districts, it is apparent that the relatively small and geographically 
•scattered incidence of severely handicapped children, and youth in the population { 
requires a planned and coordinated system if limited -resources are to result in \ 
establishitig effective services. \ / 

Severely handicapped children and youth generally 'dd not receive educational 

r 

services in the public school systems, except in large metropolitan school districts 
having special schools foij^'s^ibt^ persons . Some educational services are provided to 
these children by state of private agencies. However, educational services are only 
one aspect of the comprehensTive service^^ required by thesjs children. Social and 
family counseling, psychological and physical health services,^ self -^^re training, 
empioyraent guidance and placement needs, must, also be met if these children are to 
.have the opp\rt\inity to develop to their full potential. The severely handic^p^ppQd 
9hild irequiresX^ighly specialized personnel; conceri|:rated > and often individual 
attention and instruction; special facilities ajid materials/ and curricula tailored 



to meet his ex-ceptional needs. ' 

It is estimated that n^^ly one million severely handicapped children %nd youth * 
are totally esicluded from the educational system of 'out nation. At least three hundred 
thousand qthers are not receiving adequate services. TheAprinciple problems delamitmg 



.... . lOJ 

delivery of effective educational training services , to greverely handicapped children 
^d youth in those areas where such services are mandated or supported* include: 1) an 
Gsctensive deficiency of personnel with expertise and experience; 2) a» lack of adequate 
(.functional facilities; 3) a general void of "Appropriate curriculae/ methodologies, and 
educational^raining programs; 4) a scarcity of specialized matierials and equipment;^ 
5) a limited number of identification, |^agjt>osticjp^ descriptive, and placement services 
and, 6) a general apathy or lack of concern for tjie needs of such persons, as well as 
the near non-existence of advocacy groups organized and fttnctioning on their behalf. 

fhe extreme shortage of adequate facilities, staff,: ancL pirog^'ams has, in m^ny 
inotancest, limited placement qptions* fpr severely handicapped' children and youth to 
cilready over-populated institutions where, due to lack of funds^^^acilities, and Staff 
it has been impossible provide little more than* cus,todial service . Unde'r more for- 
tunate circumstances tljere may be more appropriate programs a-fe institutions and a^ * 
Vcirie;^ oJf :education training service capabilities in home communities through mental 
health clii^ics, group homes, half-\vray houses, cnjt^i^ placiement centers. 



Hox^everr states have implemented ccpmmunit^j' oriented, techniques . The Rosenberg 
Repprti*^ jstudy in New York state in 19^69, fox:|nd that almost one third of the p^ta: 



y^^tarded 

\ ' ' ( • - *' 

children and adjilts institutionalized by the ^tate could b? placea ih the community* 

if there were appropriate mental healtl:^ and day school facilities for them. At the 

present time,, adequate facilities for sufah- placement are* very •limited. Among the most 

isolated of all severely handicapped children are those^wh6 reside in the nation's 

training schools for the retarded and mental hospitals for the emotionally disturbed. 

Many of these institutions are Ibcated. f ar s|,way irbm*-dny developed community* Those 

in larger cities are often relatively isolated or ±^i.* inconvenient locations. Children 

in these institutions rarely leave the grounds o^ the facilities and are almpst never 

given the opportunity to participate in the educational program of a local school 

district . • . , ^ r . ^ 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has be^n particul^ly interested in 

lynching a concerted effort on behalf of the severely handicapped because of the 

demand and apparent need for services to .this "'population, the difficult financial 

position of local and state governitiients , and ttl^e extent of successful activities / con- 

dticted under, the* j5rograms fdr deaf-blind chiljir en funded by t'he Bureau over the past 

^^veral yesfrs^^ * " ^ » ^ 

: * There are m^ny differences among the"g(tatfts and among professionals in their 
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definition for severely handicapped children. For the purpose of the BEH thrust on 
behalf of this population to more clearly'*^ identify -such children and youth and to 
provide added national visibility to their n^^ds^ the follov/ing v;ork stateiriint has 
been developed and is currently bei^ utilized by'the Bureau: 

• A severely handicapped child is* one v/ho- because of the intensity of 
hi^ physical, mental or emotional problem, or a combination of 'such 
problems / needs educational, social,, psychological and medical serv- 
ices beyond those whictj have been offered by traditional regular and 

• speciaj. education programs in order to max4itiize his full potential 
♦ for useful and meaningjful participation in society and for self-ful- 
fi],lment. Such children include t'^ose classified as seriously emo- , 
tionally disturbed/ schizophrenic or. ^uti^ic, profoundly and severejly 
mentally retarded, and those v/ith two or more serious handicapping 
conditions, such as the mentally retarded-blind, and the cerebral 
/ palsied-deaf . Such , severely handicapped childrenTm^ySpossess* severe ^ 

' language or perceptual-cognitive deprivations and evidence a number 

of, abnormal behaviors including failure to attend to even the most 
pronounced social stimuli, self-mutilation, self-stimulation, mani- 
festation of durable and intense temper tantrums , and the absence of 

• even the most rudimentary foinms of verbal controls They may also have 
an extremely fragile physialogical condition. 

In a desire to impact on the neecjs of severely handicapped children and youth, 
the Bur dau developed .two RFP's which>were announced. in January 1974 . Telecommuni- 
cations for seVerely handicapped ch-ildren and y>o\ith who are home-bound was designed 
to explore the effectiveness of modern telecommunications technology and the pro- 
visions of educational training services to those severely handicapped children and 
youth who ar^ home-bound due to restricted mobility or to ofeher aspects of social 
performance or physical involvement. In ^response to this RFP nineteen applications 
v/ere received, out of vjhich five vjere selected and funded as of 'July 1, 1974. The , 
second program, "Program for Severely Handicapped Children and Youth," provided for 
the funding of projects which v;ould provide services in conjunction with relevant 
public and private agencies and organizations within a state. These proposals were, 
asked to respond to the following: i ♦ 

A. A plan for comprehensive service designed to m.eet identified developmental 
needs of severely handicapped children and youth*. * ' 

B. A model demonstration program providing- dirdct educational or training ^ 
services for these children and youth which can ultimately be^^licated state-wide 
and throughout the nation. • ^^Oii 

C. A dissemination strategy whereby information about exemplary program 
activities and elements will be made widely knQwn to both professional and^non-pro- 

Q . fessional personnel working with, or interested in the education/ training of severely 
EBslC handicapped children and youth. In resporisfe to thi^s RFP, '42 proposals were received 
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with ten being selected for funding beginning July 1, 1974. 

In a statistical overviev; of the fifteen programs^ v/e have a total of 933 chil- 
dren participating including the severely mentally retarded, severely emotionally 
disturbed and the multi-handicapped. We have 46% of thosS students who are severely 
mentally retarded, 26% V7ho are severely emotionally^isturbed and 28% participating 
Vith multiple hemdicaps. ' . ^ * 

In view of the progress of the on-going program, BEH found it imperative to ^ 
extend. to state departments of edupation, priv,at:e, non-profit agencies, and appli- 
cants interested in the Services to the severely handicapped children and youth an RFP 
directing attention to specific target population for \gmiding forFY-75-76. TOie six 
areas* of concern were: 1) oral impairment; 2) emptional^sturbance; 3) orth^p^ic 
impairment; 4) visual impairment; 5) profoundly Retarded children, zero' through e£\rly 
childhood; and, 6) profoundly retarded youth. V ^ , 

1 wili list the on-going programs* for severely handicapped children and youth 
and vAll extend to yoif an invitation to contact the progr<^ and see what they are 
doing. The telecommunication efforts include the^Purdu4 Research Foiindation; the 
University of Kentucky, under the leadership of Dr. J^es Tawney; City Univers:|.ty of 
l}@^York, Teaching Resource Center; The Regents of /he Universitys of the State of 
Nev; Yo^ck; Nev; -York Staute Department o£ Educatiph;/and, Health Development and Service 
Cor^ration, Salt^^Lake City. Other programs include the University of Alabama; Cali- 
fornia 'State Department of Education; Indiana^niversity Foiindation; the 'is(ni vers ity 
of Kansas; Universi1:|^ of Michigan; Esp^r^nzaf Para Nuestros Ninos, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Oregon State Systems of Higher Edii(catioyi; Easter Seal' Society for Crippled 
Chi^ldren and iLdults' of Rhode Island^ Pr^idence, Rhode . Island; University of Washing- 
ton, under the leadership of Dr. Nortis Haring. We also have the' Madison Public 
Schools Joint District No. 8, in Madison, Wisconsin. 

'l would like tp thank you for your attention. . ' . ^ 



Detailed info;Eination on these projects is contained in attachment to paper. 
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TELEC0MI4UNICATI0NS FOR SEVERKLY, HANDICAPPED CHILDP£N AND YOUTH WHO ARE - HOMEBOQND 



Purdue Research Foimdation 



Project Director J " 

Dr, Robert Currie ' . , ■ 

Telecoimuunicatibns for Severely handicapped Children and Youth 
Purdue Research Fbundation ' , 
West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

Target Population / ^ 

By locatixTri: - A tpral of Spi^children from the metropolitan areas of Lafayette, 
Indianapolis/ and Kokomo 

By type handicap: y 

33 profoundly /severely mentally retarded ' , . 

10 cerebral palsied-physically handicapped 
7 autistic ' . 

By ages:,. • • ^ 

50 - ages 0-3 

Objective^ " • ^ 

^1. ' To reduce* the probability of ^institutionalization for severely handicapped 
children, and - 

2.. To prepare these children for entering educational and/or community pro- 
grams for the handicapped. 

These objectives v/ill be implemented through provision of instruction to 
parents of the severely handicapped, homebound children^, utilizing closed- 
circuit television educational programming. The project will produce 
videotapes of 80 of the most critical learning needs of the pre-school 
severely handicapped. / 

Significant Features . - ^ 

<^ " ' *»• , . 

1. Identification, assessment, and progrcoraning for individual infants', birth 
through three years 'of age, along with appropriate parent counseling and 
training. 

2. Designing, producing, arid distributing videotaped instruction programs in 
three critical ^areag of development: self-help skills, language develop- 
ment/senBory stimulation, and motor skills. 

3. Evaluating the eff^tivenegs of indivi<3uali2ed telecommunications pro- 

. gramming in aidijig ajid facilitating developmental progress such that the 
^. * tv;o major objectives may be accomplished. 

4. Equipment for televisibn reception - normally not to include TV receiver - 
will provided by the project. Programs will be delivered using extant 
cable 'TV systems, atr ITF5 (2500 MHz) system, and video cassettes in gxeas • 

' v;here the first two are unavailable. An interactive or talkback . system 
(telephonic) v/ill be utilized. . , ** 



University of Kentucky ^ 



Project Director 



Dr. James Tawney 

University of Kentucky Research Foundation 

305^Kinhecid Hall, JSast Wing 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 ' 10 V 
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Tarcfdt Population . 

By location: a total of 18 severely mentally retarded children from the 
Lexington met^^opolitan area , ^ 

By type handicap: 

\ 18 sev?3rely mentally r^arded children 

■> * 

By ageo; ; * 

1 - ages 0-3 
j>' 8 - ages 4-8 • 

2 ^ ages 9^12 



V 




Objectives ^ , . ; 

To develop an electronically programmed environment tor preschool edi^cation of 
^ children v/ith severe mental retardation and att^endant multiple handicaps r « 
through v;hich such children ban be provided an appropriate instructional 
and habilitative service. | . 

Significant Features ^ * 

; 0 A ^ ■ ' ' 

IiTStructional devices linked to a centrally located, computerized teachr 
apparatus by telephone lines , , ' 

' * * -'"^ 

Instructional program designed for thfe individual participant. 

Program transmitted over telephone lines to homes^ v/hrereby'.proi^ramnspd, learning 
environments dan be established. ' * ' 

Prpvision for instai>t telephonic ihteraction from' home base to central point. ^ 

Provision for analysis of responses at the end of each teaching sessjtqja, permit- 
ting project staff to modify curricula on a daily basis. 

■ ■ . .V 

New York Stato -DepaTtmen^^f Education * \ 



Project Directgr . ^ 
Dr. 'Raphael E. Simches 

-Regents of the University of the State of New York - 
' 55 Elk • ' • • ^ 

• Albany County, Albany, New York 1222f4 * 

Target Population ^ ^ v • 

t • • * . -. • 

By -locatioh: estimated total of 80 severely multi-handicapped children from the 

Buffalo, New York metropolitan area. ' . " " ■ 

I By type handicy^r . ' . r 

Estimated 80 severely multi-handicapped children.- 

By agep.: a 
80, - ages 4-21 • ^ 

Obpective . ' ' « w , x ^ 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of computer-based instruction delivered via 
^ o closed circuit ;fe@4i5visipn to 'severely multi-handicapped children aftd youth. 

To ^demonstrate viability of telecommiinications^model in metropplitan areas with 
already established cable television capabilities. 

Significant Features 

Provision of interactive response. ca£)ability between participating chlldte^n 

erIc ■ : • .' '"'•108 ., ■ _ - ' ■ ■ " ■; 



and. youth, children and centrally .based master teachers, aitd between 
parents. ' \ 

Utilization of audio-visual graphic, and '^other visual programming in an. inter- 
active TV system, couj^ed with computer based Instructional technology. 



Teaching Respurce Center, City UniVergit^ Q!fe New Yo^jk 



Project Director 



Dr. Jim Jennings »^ 
TeachiiM Resource Center ^ 

City UrSversity of New York. ^ ♦ . * \ . • 

144 West. 12Bth Street • . . • . 

New York City,' New York 10027 ^ ii' - ^ 

^ ♦ • ■■ ■ • -i-Mt. ^ . 

Target Population * ^" • * . . 

By locations an. estimated total '6f 30 seVerely • emotionally disturbed children 
' ' . from the^New Yorlj^City metropolitan area. ^ ; ^ ' • 

. - By type h^p^lieet^fy ' ^ ^ 

r\ Estin&l^ed 30 Severely handicapped femotionally disturbed children. v 

V - , . . " ■ ^ ■■ 

. By ages: , . . ' . 

. • "30 ^ ages 4-8' * . • 

^ ' - - ' ' - ^ -' ■ 

Objective ' ' " ^ 



To determine how and t^^ie extent that teleqommunicajions can aid in the 
development of sfeverely emotionally (ftsturbed children.' 

^ ' .' ..<^' ■ .. ■ - ■, , . ' 

^SigAif leant Eeatures ^ . 

'^^roy.ijXiit.Y to highly qualified and experienced personnel and pjtogressive, edvic 
tional*> environment for experimental design of educational intervention . 

Utilization of interactive response, system, employing cable' television as an 
instructional media, coupled with video-taped, computerized educational . 
^programming. ^ ^ v ,v 



. Utah State University '^ 
' " ' ^ 5 . . 

Project Director r / . , 

Off 

Dr. /Alan "Hofeister, Project Director - . 
* ^ Exceptional .Child Center 

titah State University ' ' 

togan, Utah 84322 ^ ^ : ' . / <> 

Target ' Population . . * 

By location: total 123 participants. f . s 

38 homebouhd children never iri school before, - - 

60 day training center children receiving follow through help by parents. 
25 children and.. youth from workshop&^pr special education classes wit;h 
special heeds. / ' 

By type handicap: : ' » 

63 children/youth - profoundly/severely mentally retarded. . 
60 multiply handica'pped children and youth. V . . \ ' ; 



• By agess - ' , ^ 

30 - ages 3-6 . ' " 

23 - ages 7-12 ' ' . , 

1 18 - ages 13-17 \ ' . - — ' 

» • 52 ^ ages 17-21 v ^ - . - 

Ob jectives^ . . \ \ • V 

1» To develop a jwodel' program for- delivery and. utilization of parent-training 
« modules of eduQational technologyi * 

2, To assist parents with the JjrovisiOn of appropriate and progressive €^rain- 
in^ of^ their homebovmd se^verely handicapped children and youth, ^ \ 

3, To -establish, a coordinated thrust^ to impact upon the needs of the tai?get 

• .pop,ulation through '^concur r^nt ope'ration of a teacher training progr^ for 

regular classroom' teachers studying via self-teaching packets, to become 
sgecial ejducation teachers/: • . , . . \ . f ' \ . 

4:. To adapt , or modify as needed' the parent .training packets developed under * 
: another Federal grant, to the extent by^'which such teaching packets can be 
utilized on more severely handieapped children, \ ^ 

Significant Features ' 

* 1- Utilization of the telephone in 'establishing direp%, and frequent parent- 
^ ^ master teacher conferences and assistance. 

- ' > 2; Utilization of extensive library of parent packages designed to assist 
as needed; field testing such packets for Validity, 
, 3, Coordination Vith University Affiliated Facility for the mutual advantage. 
/ Of each program, - ' ^ ' - > 

4, Model for training or parent %nterveni^rs - persons who assist .parents 
undeirstandin§'''*and^vUtilizing 'the parent training pagk^ts* * 

5, Cooperation tof/ local educational agen.^^ state special educ, dept^^^ 

y. ; 6* Coordination with other telecommunication projects 'in sharing^ inf ormd<!^onV 
utilizing edupaltional modules developed elsewhere aii|i modifying *them ■^^ 
needed, % >. \ \- ^ ^^^t^^ . 

7* Wel]^ developed and carefully implemented research component in the de^elop^ 
ment affd validation of parent training -packet material. 



EROGRAMg FOR- SEVERELY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



* ' The University of Alabama ^- 

" • ' -* . ' • . . . . » • 

Project birector ' . ' ^ ► 

■ o- A. . .' ' ' - ■ V • 

Or, 6obby*Palk, Project Director - 
Po^t Of f ide BOX 2592 - ^ 

University , Alabama'' 35486 , ,> - 

•■ • ", if 

Target Population c> ^ 

^ ^y location: , There is a total* of 68 children. and youth participating, in the 
program, Forty-five students' are bjased by three vans daily ^^and twenty- 
thi^ae ar^ transported 'by parents ^rom adjacent areas, • ^ 

, By type handicap: ■ - 

..24 severely ipentally retarded , • . • - - 

23 severely' emotionallV disturbed , • 

^ 21 multi-handic&pped / • .* 

•'.■*"• ' " ' 

By ages: . / <^ . 

♦ 1-6 - ages 0-3 . ^ - ' 

29 ^ ^9®^, \ ^ . . * . . 

■ '■ \' ages* 9-12 . r 

23 - ages 13*18 o ^ ^ \ 

O ag^S 19- .0 



■ i • . • / • . • 

■ • . ■ ...... - ■ •/ ■ " ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Objeetives 

' >^ To pifoyid^a exeijiplaryv^auceitional sa^F'/ipes to seyemly liahdicapped chiXdjren 
V*^ and youth between the ages of 0-19, T6>establish a copperative interrela-^ 
tionship with ^tlw local educa:tion agency in order-lto influence replication 
. of the deiuon^tratiPn model* 

gigniflcant Features ^ • / ^ . ^ / ^ 

X> Parents of. the population group plan a sig?ii£icant participating rple in 
instructipnaX prograiur assessment r Jtiolue training, 'and evaluation con^on^ 

2^ Pejrformance data is maintained oxi each parti<3;ipant daily in an effort tp 
/plot progressive movementSvthrou^Sfh the instructional modulesv . ► 



California State Department of Education 

" Project Director " . 

D3:» Don Ashurstr Project Directoi: 

Diagnostic School for Wexiro logically Handicapped. qhildren 
4339 f t^te uuiv^irsity Drive " ' - . ' 

- IjOs Ahgelesr California 90032 

' ■ ■' , ' ■ . ' ■ '. • • ■ '■ • ' , ^ • • 

^ Target Population ' • ' V , - 

By location; Children ,,are fqrom southern California*, 

< By type "^handicap : , ' - ^ 

il severely mentally* retarded \ . ^ 

,22 severely emotionally disturbed 
17 multi-handicapped 



/ 



By ages: ^ ^ ' . , ) 

10 ages 0-3 ^ ' *. : . 

> ^ • . - i 



6 ages 9-^12 
15 ages 13-18 
0. ' ' 0 ages 19-- \ . » * ' 

■■- ■ ■ ■ - * *. - . ■ •'■^ * . ■ ' . ^. ■ ■ 

Objective^ o ' \ ^ ^ " 

A plah to establish demonstration educational servicja penters f or severely 
emotionally disturbed children and youth. It provides for a differential- ^ 
psyeRe-educational assessment model to develop inteirventions into each gEIjr** ; 
" child^ the opening of nine classes for SED <?hildreny the training ^d gtaff -^^ 
development of LEA personnel responsible foir pilpt olags; supportive services i 
iticiuding demonstration classr consultative follofW^up ^ervice$V assessment; 
demonstration- and dissemination of- program findings? and program monitorinf;* 

• Significant! Features ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ^ ' - 

\' ' 'i^ ThB close woriking rela^onsliip between state/local agencies as Well as - 
: ^ the state's vability to te^pond guickly and effectively to st?ite ^egiala- 
/ tion affecting LEAs. . , ^ 

V 2# ,3$ie comprehensive assessment capabilities Cf the project are potentxalxy 
' : ndtewcrthy as well as'the potexilibiai for disseminating the model* 

;^ . » : ; . . • Indiana tlniversity Foundation - ' . • ^ 

yj^ojecfc, Director ' ■ ; :^ ■ ; . _ 

....... ...... 
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Programs, for 'Severely Handicapped Children and Yolath 
Indiana Unit)^6rsity Foundation 
Post Office Bbx F 
Bloomington/ Indiana ^47401 

Target Population. \ , 



? 




By location:. 30^hildren from throughout the state of Indiana./ 

'By type li^di cap: 

30 emotionally. disturbed children. • ^ 

' _ ' ' - 

By agess. 

15 - ages 8-i2 * ^ ' 

15 - ages 4-8 , , 1 



Objectives . . ^ * ^ . o r ^ 

To develop- alternate models for vthe deinstitutionalization of severely emotion- 
ally disturbed Children and youth wxtdun the state of Indiana. , Each 'model will 
undergo three stages of development: ' ■ 

1) .Design and implementation in a controlled setting • \ ^ 

2) Modification, and implementation iin a sUpe:rvised , state institutidlf^ • • 
^ . setting. , / . 

3) Dissemination of alternative models for use in community-based i^6ttings. 

Significant Features , • 

1. Identification of the population institutionalize or who are at high risk 
of being institutionalized. ' v. . ( / 

2. Asse^^sment of the institutions, communities^ anjd severely handicapped 
. persons. /> ^ * . * / 

^ ^ 3. Design of prescriptive child and commianity training progranfe which facili- 
tate transition. ^ / * 
4. Evaluation of the transitiop pj:ocess and feedback to theyoooperating insti- 
tutions' and communities. ' / \ 



University of Kansas - Parsons State Hospital and Trajming Center 

Project plrfector . . '\ ^ '/ 

Dr. Charles Spellman, Project Director' / ' 

Parsoiis State Hospital and Training penter * / ^ 

Parsons^ Kansas 67357 \ Y / ^ 

• I ^ ' / 
Target Population - , , / / 

, By location: Total of 32^ children and yoifth; 24 from Parsons Training School 
being deinstitutionalized with trainable retarded children in public 
school's ?. 8 from community, all bf whom* have had no previous education in*- 
, ' eluding 1 preschool child living 70 miles ^way who is brought once a week 
by parents to project. ' • ^ 

^ • 
By^type handicap: ^ 
16 severely retarded 
14 multihandicapped ^ 



By ages: 

1 - ages 0-3 
3- ages 4-8 
11 - ages 9-12 
15 - ages* 13-18 
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^ Objectives 

^ _. ^ _ . . 

ERJC ?C5 deveiop an operational model for deli^ery^f educational services to severely 



handicapped cfiildren ahd youth in rural areas. The project uses a system.; 
^ ■ teidmology ajt)proach to accomplish the objectives und^r management, communica- ^ 
tions/ curriculum, and prograta technology personnel, >^ 

Significant Features * . : , 

1, pomprehensive language coiraa\mication system for severely handicapped./ 

13 oral/ 4 non-oral comjwunicaticmA programs encompassing a- total language 
' * continuance fpr the young^d^a^ulB SMH individual, 

♦ 2. . Stirvival skills training;, domestic skills training. 

, . 3f Acquisitic|^ and ^t^li'Ziafeion (with iaodif ication as npeded) of skilj train- 
ii^g packets £ro'm the Portage prbject^ Project MORE, and projects £or s^- 
_ " v^rely .handi-capped at ^Madison, Wisconsin, and University of Washington. * 

4. Coordination, model in work with local . communities departments for ''special 
education, ;StHte Department of Special Education, University affiliated . ' 
facility; P*.^. 89-313 project. * - ; 

5. Pujpil assessment program - initial assessment 'and progress "assessment * 
procedures', util'izing T. A. R.C. Assessment Inventory for yoimg children 

to initially" assess their learning needs. This' infprmatibp is fed into J'*: 
the conqputer which provides behavioral objective determinsit4-on and c^rricu-^ 

• lum. suggestions • Assessment for older children conducted 'on Cams l^t pyo- 

♦ '{t . gram, which is geared for severeJLy handicapped development; u&e is also 
f/ i , made of Portage guide check. Language checklist and general assessment 
I - battery has been developed. ' • . 

_v|,; . - ■ ■;• 

" ■■ ' ^ * / " - 

• - The University - of Michigan 



Project Director 

* ' * ' ^ 1. , ■ ^ 

. , Dr. Lawrence <^J. Turton, Project Director ^ - 

' The Regents of 'feke University of / ^ 

Michigan, ISSMD . . . , . 

1030 Soutff 1st Street , / . ' \ "' ^ . 

Ann Arbor^, Michigan 48105 ' ' ' ^ 

Target Population * - .1 

By location: The ^students are transported from Ann Arbor and neigh±)oring areas 

By type handicap: * • / • ^ ' 

0 * .severely mentally retarded ^/"^ - , . 

0 severely emotionally disturbed 

14 'multi-l\andicapped ^ • 

\ . • . ■ ' 

By ages: ^ 

^ 0-- ages 0r3. - ^ 

8 - ages 4-8 

- ages 9-12 . . 

1 - ages 13-19 ' ^ 

0 - ages 19- . , * 

Objectives 

To develop a demonstration model ^classroom program and transitional treatment 
^ center^ for severely handicapped children in cooperation with the local ecjuca- 
tional' agency. 'The program model will be utilized t|{^i.sti|atja.ate the; development 
of similar programs state-wide. 

significant Features y - , . ^ - 

' Demonstration classroom and transitional treatment center. Close cooperation 
and coordination w,ith the faitiily. Role of parents as decision makers. Monthly 
hprae visits* Parent seminars - media packages. , 
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EsperanzalPara Nu^styos Ninos 



Project Pirgctor ' . ^ 

Mrs. Ruby Lunar Project Director , , . N 
Esperanza P^ra Nueat^ros Ninos ^ . * • ^ ^ f^A 

- - Ko.^jBok<l2:2l2%f'^ i • ' • • ' ' . , ; / 

; ^ ^ew Mekiep 87105 : * - / - - ' V. 

. Ifar^ot Population ' "^^-r^.'^,. , , - *, ; *V > , '* 

^ By locations 8 frok foatejr homesjv^O from stat^ institutiong^for mentally 

* ' retarded; S3, living with families - first educational intervention; 

-13 living with^ families - referred frofa^ public ajcftooW needins ^pepiai 
education^ . ' ' , v *. - "~ ^ . ' 

By type/h.alAdicap; ' f' - - . ' 

. ' - () 90 profoundly/severely retarded 

• 4 muitiply handicapped .children with developmental delays- 



By agest ^ * . . , ^ 

32 *^ agea Q-3 - - , . 

34 - ages 4^8 ^ / ^ * 

VXS V ages 9^-12 ^ T . 

/^3s^ ages, 13-^18- ^ ^ / 

ecttves : , 

To develop a model program foV severely handicapped children, in an area 
/ ' / X»f assdciated bi-lingual and low-income problems. - 

* * ■ J.' To establish a modfl for a non-public; non-profit organisational develOp- 
^ ment o£ such sei^ic^s. * < . , ^ , ' 

3* \To implement an exemplary pai^nt&l intervention procedure. . " * : 
4iJ To implement recent,, successful training procedures^ , 

Signif icant Feat^sjres » ^ ' 1 



% 1, Integration of physical* speech, and occupational therapy in iriteraction 
" with severely handicapped^ children and youth, 

2. IntegratioA-of the .three therapies with an ^'academic" learning program. 

3, Early intorventioh with target population - infants thorough young adult. 
,4: Extensive pa'rental involvement in .development and implemei^t^on of teach^ 

^ * *ing program; great parental \ interest ari^ support. ^' Lt" ',\ ; 

5 * Unusual success - in coordination with local agencies providing services to 
handicapped children aridyouth, with nniversity personnel and. State Depart- 
ment staff members. " ^ ' " ^ , 

. ■ / ■ '. ■ ' \ , • ■ ■,- 

Teaching Research Division Oregon State System of Higher Education 

Project Director , ^ * , 

Dr, Victor t. Baldwin , ^ 

Teaching Research Division / „ 

Oregon State system of Higher Education ' • 

. Monittouth# Oregon ,97361 



Tairget Population 



ERIC 



" By locatidnt. Total of 2^ children from Monmouth,' Corvallis, Salem and adjacent^ 

' ; city school districts. * 

- . 14 severely emotionally disturbed children. '"^W 

' 13, iftuiti'-handicapped-cei^ebral y 



^ By. ages: 

S - ages 0-3 

8 - ages 4-8 

•2 - ages 9-12 

I .10 - ages 13pl8 

ObjQctiveO' : V' 



2. 



3. 



TO deveflog a model demonstration program of edu&ation and treatment ♦of - 
severely handicapped children* 

To develop a state-wide planning document for providing services to the 
seriously emotionally disturbed and' the severely /profoundly retarded and 
multiple handicapped and to evaluate tha effectiveness of thi^ plan. 
To establish a group home for severely handicapped children and youth and 
deterj|iine viability and economic efficiency of this mod^l of child-youth 
placement. " - . . > , 



Significant Features 

1. Comprehensive model ^pf education/draining of severely emotionally disturbed^ 
children and youth-. 4 , 

2 . Curriculum development and validation for providing* educational services to 
target population. . - 

3. Coordination \fith related federal/state and local projects qerVing severely 
* -handicapped children. ^ • 

- 4. Supportive role of teacher preE)aration programs providing skilled educatolrs 
r severely handicapped children. • 

^ 5.; I^aningful parental involvement. ' • ^ 

>; » 

<? Meeting Street School 

The Easter Seal Society for Crxppled Children and Adults" Of Rhode Island^ Inc . 



Project Diagector 



Ites. Barbara Fazzano, Project Director 

Meeting Street School 

333 Grotto Avenue 

Providence, Rhode Island 02906 



Target -Populatio: 



By location: Students are bused to project site daily from Providence metro- 
politan area. 

By type handicap: ' • ^ 

0 - severely idian^ally regarded 

0 - severely emotionally disturbed ' , * 

55 - multi-handicapped 



By a^es: 

25 - ages 
22 - ages 
8 - ages 



0-3 

4t».8 

ka^-vp^MW 9^12 

0 - ages 13-18 
0 - ages 19- 



Objectives 



To Utilize a multidisciplinary model, to demonstrate for Rhode Island and the 
New England area, educational practices .^which will enable community develop- 
ment of ^^grams for severely handicapped children and youth. 



Significant Features 



A demonstration program providing identification,, diagnostic and prescriptive 



us 



searvices* Components inclmde: Early diagnostic intetventipn, behavior manage- 
ment training, preVocatidnal trai,ning counseling. for students, plarents, and 
teachers, parent^child- involv^ent, inservice training fo± staff and parents, 
dissemination efforts^ , ^ ^ 



tfnjversi^y of Washington 

'"\ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' ' ■ , \ ' ' ' ■ ^ ' ' 

Project Director . ^ / 

Dr^ 'NoAis G. Haring \ v 

Programs fo^: Severely Handicapped Children and Youth 
• Ejcperimental Education Unit;, WJ-IO ^ 
Chil^ Development and Mental Retardation Center , 
University of Washington ' ^ . 
Seattle, Washington 98195 * ^ 

Target Population ^ , 

* By location: 207 seriously emotionally disturbed children and youth from the 
Seattle raetropolitah area. 

\ By type handicap: * . * ^ 

" 207 severely and prof oiuidly retarded, severely emotionally disturbed, and 
multiply handicapped children and youth. 

• " ' ' • . ' ■ .- ' * 

By ages ; . . 

28 - ages 0-3 

' . 73 - ages . 4-8 ^ ^.^"-^^ 

^ges > 9-3-2 ' _ . . - - ; V 

1§ -* ages 13-15 

45 - ages 19- s 



Objectives 



To develop a fhodel program of educational arjd othjer needled services for severely 
cuid profoundly handicapped children and youth, 'including screening and placement 
procedures, pre and inservice training for projec;fc staff and related persons, 
parental involvement, multidisciplinary and multi-^agency involvement in the >. 
deliiUfery of services, involvement in dissemination and evaluation procedures i . 



Significant Features 



X» Exemplary demonstration ^progifam: in two settings: Experimental Education 
Unit at the University of Washington, and at the Lake Washington Special 
.Education Center. • . ' v 

2. Plaifis for replication of demonstration model, in public school-^programs in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Edmonds, and Issaguah; the third year includes plans for 
development of replications in more remote areas of the statel 

3. Screening program to make initial determinations of extent and nature of 
handicaps among iihe intended population of project. 

4. Development Ojf pi^-voc^tionaij. and vocational situations corresponding to 
training and abilities gf participants. 

5. Development of full and sequential learning experiences for target children/ 
yotith (curriculum components), assessment procedures^ and tracking system 
and project evaluation. ^ 



Madi^n Wisconsin Publ ic S ch ools 
' . / 



Project Director 

^ O Dr. Tim Crdwner, Project Director 

ERIC 
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Project MAZE , ^ . ^ 

' Badger School ' ' * * . 

501 East Badger Road q ' ^ o 

Madison, Wisconsin 53713 . \ 

Target. Population / .v 

• ' * • ' ^, ■ . • 

' By location: Total 185 children .and youth: 16 preschool children living at 
home ^ first time* in educational program; 4 boarding school children; 
20 children in foster home placement; 145 severely handicapped children'^ 
living at home (some with prior partial education) . • * . • 

By* type handicap: * ^ , , . 

72 profoundly/severely retarded . ^ 
113 multiply handicapped ' . • • 



By 


ages: 








X6 - 


ages 


0-2 




13 - 


ages 


3-5 




43 - 


ages 


6-9 


v" 


38- - 


ages 


10-12 


4 '9 - 


ages 


13-18 


26 - 


ages 


19-21 



, Si 



Objectives 

1. 

2. 
3. 



\ ■ / ' • ■ ' 

To demonstrate a model for community-based training/education of the se- 
verely handicapped child. . » 
To develop curricular modules for shaping behavior of such children. 
To demonstrate a model for deihstitutionalizatidn. / , 
To serve as an advocate for the severely |i^ndicapped through demonstration of 
effeqtive training and eventual employment of snich persons. 



Significant Features , 

1. Development of specialized curricular modules for training of severely 
handicapped children and yquth. . ^ 

2* Integration of severely handicapped children and youth into environments 
le§s structured*^ in nature^ to the inclusion of children in (a) specialr^' 
(b) ^special class, (c) resource room approach, (d) integrated class in 
public school. ' 

3. Coordination with a laniversity training program for teachers of severely** 
handi'x::apped children. 

4. Coordination with local educational agencies and state department of special 
ediacation; conducting o5 special "orientation' program" for administrators o£ 
public schools, to acquaint them with potential for severely handicapped. 

5. ' Assessment program for student initial evaluation and continuing progress 
^ monitoring. , ^ ' ^ . . 



\ 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE EDUCATION 

OP THE "24rHOl^ RETARDED CHILD" 

^ by 

Frances Biclcnell 
Wiscon^iin Association for Retarded Citizens 
Middieton, Wisconsin 

April 1, 1975 * 
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ly times. 



Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Parents and Friends of the "24 -Hour 
Retarded Child": y • ^ 

. ? i» I am pleased to be here to participate in this conference. \ am particularly 
gratjaful for the phrase, "The 24-Hour Retarded Child". Perhaps it will help us 
think about the educational needs of these chi^Ldren and to avoid the stereotypes 
often associated v/ith the concept *of "severely and profoundly retarded children^'. 
I think this definition makes it very obvious that v/e are thinking in broader| 
terms these days. \ 

I would also like to share one thought v/ith Vou that I have had man^ 
I sptaetimes think that parents of handicapped Children haVe tv/o tnajor tasks: First, 
to teach theif' handicapped children hov; to generalize from specific experiences,- 
^nji/'second, to persuade professionals and others not to generalize. ^ Vie must learn ^ 
to understand and respect tne complex combinations of abilities and disabilities 
which' the^e children possess. 

Types of Parental Invo3.vement in the Education of Handicapped Children 

I wou^d like to .give you v/hat I think are eight types of parental involvement 
in the educati9n of haniiicdpped children. And, I would like to add something to 
this that I realized^ v/hen our preXrious speaker, Mr. Wilson, was speaking. ManyxO^ 
our minority citizens have' not had the opportunity to speak for their children ae 
parent-advocates. If you are going to be an effective parent -advocate, you have ±q 
spend almost full time at it. It is helpful t)> have a husiDand v;ho is willing to 



support you, a second car, and a fairly good educations A rather "tall order". 

These>are the eight areas where I see strong parental involvement. 

1. Intensiva involvement with one's own child - hopefully^^'with skilled »pro- 
fessiqnal help as needed,- in the formative early developmental stages of growth. 
We must remember that: . . 

: ^ . ' . > 

a) The need for early stimulation is greater than that of normal chil- ^ 

dren . . * . \ 

b) The need for stimulation and special teaching skills lasts longer 
than for normal children including the speciaL teaching skills that! 
parents/ as well as teachers, have to develop* , i 

c) Tasks must* be divided into small, easily learned, segments. Dr.lFrank 

Hewitt of ueiiA stated at an early national conference of the National 

; , ' - ■ " . ■ \ ■ 

Society for autistic Children that this concept of dividing tasks int^ 



small segraentG wap perhaps the major contribution of the use of behavior 
modification .techniques^ Parents often use a rev/ard and punishment ^ 

'■J. ' syotem intuit'^-vely but find it difficult to apply it to a child who 

* '. \. . * ■ . • 

^ . V doepn't oe^m to respond to the "system". ' - ' * ^ . * 

2. Seeoiid* many parents have needed to organize, make policy 'and hdlp admin- 
' iotor d^iy care and eduqation'ajL centers for their children who are e3<cluded' from 
tha public ochools. Parents have paqjrticipat^d in everything from janitorial duties " 
to staff selection and budgeting. This lias been a lot of work for p^arents,- but 
also good trai^ning* ' * W 

3» !Phrae, parentcteacher CQ?ife|:ences and home-school cooperation in setting 

goals and sharing techniquea for edv^bation and training. Freguept cpmmunication is 

^ s . ■ ' ,'' • ; ' ■ 

^Gsaantial/ especially for the parenttis and ^eaqhers of non-verbal or language im^ 

^ ' ^ ' ' ' . ' / ■ . •* ' 

p^iired children. ' * , 

■ '. . . , . • ^ >• 

1 Woul;a< just like to comment h^r^ on the professional malpractice : ^ft|ita that 

' P.JTi. JUcGrew ipentionedf and all the litigation that other speakers have mentioned. If 

— -rwe- ^?aii:- G0tabl-iiphr thi0 **working together" relationship early in theigfame> betyeeri " 

... ■ . ^ * . X ■ • . . • 

parents and prof essioiials, -I thinly , that we will avoid'a lot of tiie litigation. We 

have to recognizee that teaching is an art, it is hot a science. We > cannot guarantee 

■" * * * ^ 

rG(3Ulto. We have to know that^we are working together for a common goal. • 

4* The folirth kind Of "^parent involvement is membership in parent qit6\XpB f . 

organised around di^sabilities/ of which the ARC is perhaps the prime ex^xj^j^le. -These 

groups of fer ^emotional support and pai^t education for all aspects of, parental 

involvement * 



S., The fifth kind of parental involvement ^ is 'the kind that Dr. MtcGrew men- 
tioned. The Madison Public Schools- have a special education advisory ^dbinmittee to 
^aclvise the Board and the Administrators. These groups have representatives from 
other handicapping conditions, as well as -other citizens, and offer: , ' 

a) A broad understanding of the range of special education needs. 

'■• * ^ ^ ■ ^ ■ ' ' • 

b) Citizen-consumer influence on policy decisions. 

c) Support for (Education budgets and understanding of need f oir priorities 
in the budgeting process- ^ 

1; would like to (Comment tha^: Maxine Clausen, Cha^irman Of the Special Education 
V'VMvisoac?y Coi^itt is here at the conference, and has a* 

\ ..:iimlt^d ^Ugiply p£ Guidelihes de\^lop by>th^t group for those Who may be interested 
£R^C&^artint such a gro^p. 120 * 



' 6 . Another of parental involvement is the formal or informal coalition 

of' patent groups not directly related to a specific s^chool district. This coali- 
tion=m'ay work on various issues, such as development disability legislation, pro- 
tective service legislation, and rights in genera^ (like the right of handicapped 
persons to vote even if they do nbt have access to- the voting booth). 

i Jh Madison, our informal parent coalition has only one general meeting a year . 
but has distributed a directory of parent organizations and other resources, and 
has demonstrated broad support for state degislati'on to benefit disabled citizens. 

7. Intensive involvement of some parents in actually drafting legislation ^ 
-and v/orking for. its passage. h 

8, And last, membership on "State Advisory 'Councils for Special Education " 
charged with policy review in the formation of rules and guidelines fSr ^he imple- 
mentation of legislation (with the inevitable corollary of increased interest and • 
involvement in appropriate funding mechanisms and levels of funding) . 

'i • ■ 

A Personal Note ' ') * * 

■ I would like to give a oneJ^paragraph persona;), note to help y^^nderstand my 
background. and frame of reference. We have a totally blind, retarded and autistic 
^.on who was nearly eighteen years of age and who was attending a pma^l, educationally 
oriented day care qenter at the time of the landmark Pennsylvania decision in 1971. 
All the staff members of that day care center were well trained, 'but not: necessarily 
' certified. I would like to stop here and thank Dr. Tawn,ey fox. his comment on the 
use of all our trained people because, I agree that we are' going to have to use ^ 
our resources.. This day care center had been f^ced to -pioneer in individualized . « 
instruction because it was catering to exempted children-. .ObvioQsly, WheA yOu aSe 
dealing- with children who have been excluded fr6m the public, schools, you are not'^y 
'going to haVe any two who are alike. Perhaps," this was a blessing "in disguise, at 
least it encouraged individualized programs-. ' ^ 

•Hoivev^, it bepame more and more obvious thafc all children who were excluded 
from the public schools were not going to receive educafcionai opportunities un.til 
education ^f or the severely m.entally handicajgiped was- a constitutional right and not 
regarded by society as "tifeatment-" or a Social s^ice. Somewhat naively perhapfe, 
we hoped- that we could h^lP to. Write mandatpry e4ucation legislation tJiat would 

allow flexibility and ihdividualizati'on ift meeting the needs of the "24-hour re- 

• - - > ^ . ^ ' • • "J" ' ■ ' 

* tardea child" as well as^thers with special education needs . 



Parental Inyo Ivement in Writing and Passage* of Wisconsin'^ Chapter 89 , ^Lav;s »^of 1.97 3/ 
waa intenae ! ' ' * 

*i !• "Chapter 89" has become a byv;ord in ^tfee State of Wisconsin. There v;as .-^ 
, heavy parental, involvement in the v;riting.of that bill. We used as our "Biblp" 'the ^ 
t ^Council' for Exceptional Children's bofec., St^te-Jj^aw and the Education of Handicapped -^ 

Children ^ by Weintraub, Abeson, an'd Biraddock. ' Parents from adviraory committees in 
^ Madison and Milwauke<9 ^ead, discussed and exchanged memos with profes^sional special 
^education personnel from local districts and from the Dei>artment of Public Instruc- 
r tion. Consensus positipns were . coimhunicated directly- to Judi Greenberg, the Legisla- 
tive RaferepcQ Bureau attorney vj^o drafted the bill, Senator James Devi tt» and Repre- 
' tentative Midge Miller, chairman and vice-chairman respectively, of the sxib-committee 
appointed to write^ tHe proposed legislaition, invited these parents and professionals 
; to participate in the mark-up 'sessions on the bill.^ ^ 

Most of the CEC inspired recommendations were embodied in the lav;. Parents, 
had also proposed a change in^Jvfunding patterns to neutralize fiscal considerati'ons 
i ljgflhen making placement decisions for f^he individual child. This v/as vetoed, prinfarily 
for political reapons.' Many fe^t it t^ould ^e easier to assure passage if legislators 
could be assured that funding and the existing delive^ry system v;ould remain essen-. 
4:ially the same/ 

2. Parents and professional^ v;orked cooperatively v/ith representatives from 
the School Boards Association and' other giroups to assure statev;ide support for the 
bill. Broad- sufgport (insured a wi<ie array of arguments in favor of the bill.. .Ttyp 
of the argtaments, were closely related to the needs of the "24rhour retarded child" - 
/ ^hi^ dom:^*6lt€^ts i^n .-the Pennsylvania ARC v. the Commonvjealth of Pennsylvania case' 




♦/ 5ri{i"19TKIa •an^d-€he tsos-J: -qompa^isons of a chifd in an institution. €or $10/000 or $12,000 ' 
, sf y^ar^^ersUs the co6t' if^, the •child could liv^ at/ home and go to /^tiooiUi -p erhaps . . • 
, $1V50G to^$3,f0p0 at-'-feha^time^; depending on the level o'f disability/. - . 

Major Provisions^ of Chapter 89, Laws of '1973 (with^ referenced ,> Wisconsin gtatutes) 

!• "Child with ekce]^ta§>nal ^educational needs °mean5 ^n^^^^shirld vjho has a mental,, 
physical, emqtional ""or J.ea'rnang dXsaJ^a^lity xvhidh^ if the fujfcvl potenti'^1 of the f^hild ' 
i is to be attained, required edbc^tipnai services td the child ^ to supplement or re- » 

, ■ ■ . ■ -'Va -^.^ * ■ - ' 

J place regular educ^ition . » . * Sfc»li5.76(3) ^ " . » ' ? '* ' * ^ . 

^ 2v Gomptilsory schbdl atten^al^^e laj?/s apply to children with? exceptional edu^ ' 
E ^ dnal needs ♦ fj^revioualy'^ Ha3^% appli^^^ mentally' handicapped. ) X2P 



3-^^. School districts mandated to ensure that appropriate special ^education 
programs, are available to children with exceptional educational needs, ages three 
to twenty^one^. (May provide special education under age threeO s. 115. 85(1)' 
4. Appropriate placement may be made in programs: s. 115. 85(2) 
' <al Operat^ed by the. school distri'bt,. coxmty of residence or cooperative 
edupatipnal se'rvice agency. * , * 
(bj Public ih-state program as 'close to child's home as pQssible; 
(c) Pi3a)lic out-of-state program, with cons'ent of'-state superintendent.; 
^ ^ (d) . Sch6ol board may, upon approval oF tlie state superintendent and if 



gl^^^^o equiva^nt public pjgogyam i's locally 'available , contract with a pri- 
vate special' education service whpse governiAg board, faculty, "student 
body ^and teachings are not chosen or det^pnined by anyfs^e^igious organi'- 
zatidn or for any sectarian purpose. (Upjhe^d by Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
' June, ^74. ) 

5. Multi-disciplinary team evaluations are required for children referred 
for possible special educati^on services . M ifeam must be composed of at least two 
persons who are skilled iii assessment and progralnming for children with EEN (ex- 
ceptional educational' needs ) . s. 115. 80(3) V ^ . 

6. Parental consent is r squired twici^in t^ planning process, before the 
child is evaluated and before the child is placed"^ in a special program, .s. 115. 80 (3). 
and s. lis. 85 (2) . 

7. Parcntdis^i^e the right to appeal decisions related to special education 
with du^ process procedures carefully spelled, out. s. 115-81 

8. Legislative policy preference is) given, when appropriate, to education qtf 
the child in classes along with children who do not hav^ exertional educational^ 
needs • * * . 

• " • ^ i 

9. A state advisory council was established with strong consiimer itepresenta- 
tion to be consulted by the state superintendent on ^1 policies an^ rules related 
tp education of children with EEN. s. 15.337 and s.ll5.79tl) (a) 

10. q^veiroprriental disabilities was added to the list of- handicapping condi- 
tions. s. 116.76 (3) (b) , 

.. ^ ■ " , . * - ^ . ■ * • " 

Education Service- Delivery What 'are t^e Issues? . ' 

1. What can hormalization, or integiration, or mains treaming mean for the/ 
24-*hour retarded child? - \ ^ 
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It cax^ mem t^ covering Igi^ge^ geogri&,phical areas trying to find 

enipiiigli Qhil^hren ^just alike'* to form a Class. We can reitfbgnize that severely and ' 
: also inay; have less obvious perceptual disabilities 

\ physical 

V g(t:qWth ancl t©v61 of functioning to lie more iiaportant than chronologicaar age* We . 
V * . can. tecc^lze that these children must have individualized instruction )a]^wayr so 
why ec^^ be in sittaii classics closqi to th^ homes^d in a. regular schob^ set*^. 

tingf? Most ,^Qf these chilctJ:^ will nfeed diagnostic teaching for a long time. I 

i W'- ■■ " ■■ . ■ '\- ■ ' ■ ■.r: ■ ' 

have brought along copies of Workih^^ Pef initio^ of Autism Autistic 

". ^ ' / ^- ■ ■' . ^- .- 

toristics fpr each of ;^ou.* Just imagine all the^ possible combinations of ..disabil-^--^ 

\. \ itie0 that: thiree blind retarded children could havq^i . We have encountered many of 
the$^^^ at th^ Portal Fostexf Centei? in Madison; Wiseon-^ 

sin**^ Sfeve^tel;^ and iriui^^ handicapped chiidrein need individually ^designed pro-^ 

^ ^ gfram$ t:o laeet t^eir educational needs* In addition we have found laneKpecteA bonuseis' 

Our j^taff pioneered in the Use o retarded and autistic young petople 

' K> ■ " •■' \ ■ V ■ ■ ■ ' . * ' ■ ■ " 

atong with our deaf students',, before the^curr^t vogue in the u§e of signing devel*- 

bpedr ; ^ faces of persons previously i^nabie to communi- 

' cat6 in any way^ show how the;Lr lives have been enriched. We need to esti^lisji 

smaiX experimental <:la?sr0oms to npet the nefeds bf^^^t^ **24»-hour retarded child"* 

" r 2t Prob|ipms related to rigid definitions and rigid certification standards ^ 

" I mentioned inclusion of developmental disabilities in the definitions as one 

of the important provisions of chapter 89 siinply because I thii^ ye should seize 

\^very bpporttutity^^t^^^ patterns behind and forc^ ourselves to^ook at 



individual abilities^ and disabilitisip , 



^ : ^ An edttc^tionalj^^^ of developmental disabilities was intrp- 

duced'-in an article in the Februaryv 1374, iftsue of fixceptionaaf Children by, John f • 

Weisworth and Bobert M» Smith. ' ' ' •. 

Developmei^^ disability reisers to_ ' 
deficient locomotor rlcommunicativer or ' V • 

academic functioning that is manifested during ' 
thje developmental period/ and that has continued 
, : or can bo e2q>ected to continue indef initely* ^ 

A definition lilce tfeat should rejally encburage individual assessment 1 / 



(4ee Mttachirtent) 
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Ileiswbrtb an4 Smith included another concept in their article which might 
helj? imdergtand the 24-'hour retarcled child. "Even mild performance liabilities 
in 0^veral areas -may cumulate to yield markedly re tairded; or jdistorted developmental 
pXQg^0H9^. This offers a possible expjLanatiQn fojr the child who; "looks as if he^ 
shmii^ be Sieving more than he is^' > Z , 

B,!Jt: their definition of developmental disabilities offers more than this - 
a chance to ^ses^^ abilities dnd avoid presumption of retardation in the multiply 
handicapped^^; child in our state was 

Einaily moved from a 'class for^ the orthop^dically^ handicapped and mentally retarafed 
td\a total-^communication /class where he is functioning at grade level in arithmetic 
and readingr a hard*won Ch» 89 success story j 

I also believe that certification standards must change to allow teachers to 
be judged 6tK their competency in teaching individual children to make/tl^e most of ^ 
their abilities and to minimize their disabilities. In the words of* the CEC aii'thq^s 
iit their chapter on personnel/ "expanding the competencies of special educators to 
facilitate int&Vidualization of ^ instruction as opposed to categorical instruction"* 
The right of parents 4:o be closely involved, in the planning to meet their 
child's edueatiohal needs, and the rigjit to access to all pertinent records. 
^^^^ mie^^^ N^ issue of Closer I»ook addressed this problem and ^called the 

pai)^nts the only ^involved. Coring monitor" who can follow the child's progress 
throughout life (at least into young adulthood in mbJt cases) « ^ 

The appeal process js a necessary part of the right, to education laws but it' 
shpuld l3e seen as a last resort and not as a siobstitute for regular and effective 
communiaatipn^W^ the child* S/teacJjer and other professionals involved in his or 
her weH*-being^ . " > 

"4^ Funding patterns thatfwill assure placement based cjn ^duCatidnal nee^Js 

rather than fiscal considerations, it must also be recognised that it cos tis more 

\ ' ■ ■ • "•■ ■ • "- ■■ ■ ■ ■ • '■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' • ■ 

to leduoate children with ex^ educational needs "Itnd that scm^ type .of expess 

cost form(ila is needed;* State Law and Education of Handicapped^ Children recommends i 

the costs of educating a handicapped^ child^^beyond ^ 
^ ' ' that of educating a non-handicaipped child should 

. " be assumed by state government. Howe verv the 

child^s dist;i:ict of residence should be required' 
^ . to assume an expenditure for the child equal to that ^ ^ rj^v 

expended^ for a non-handicapped child r regardless of ' JL^t^u 
- ' v^^re the child recjeives an education. ..>■*.■•;■ 

, • current ^issues in the 'education of a 24-hc)ur retarded child. 



as seen from the perspective of a pareiit 

I would like to close v/ith ^ quotatic 
tion lies in respecting the pupil". I be 
the essentiil human dignity in each one. 



n from Emerson: "The secret of educa- 
i^ve that this respect helps us perceive 
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;^ I do appreciate the opportunity to be a part of this conference, more as a 
meinber of the audience than as apresentor. It has been interesting to eavesdrop 
on the reoictions of ind:^iduals' tp^^the preseatations , and to participate in informal 
conversations v;ith individuals jrepresenting viev/s** of parents and local agencies. AS 
a presentor, v/hat I feared from the beginning of this conference is coming true.*.. 

- ■ . . ^7 

^ the later one appears on a program ^ • . 

the more redundant his remarks. 

^ Aftfr each session, I have retujcned to the drawing boards in hopes of preserv- 

ing a few unique points by rephrasing 1 them. My first reaction was that when this 

Occurred in the future, I would merely not attend .the prior session and at least 

* \ • ' * 

enter my presentation with confidence or select an irrelevant topic. 

As the conference progressed, it became apparent that this factor is actually 
an indicator of the State of the Art .regarding programming for the severely and pro- 
fofandly retardeTd. We share common concerns and we ackndwledge the infancy of the 
movement toward bqrfter services and increased knowledge. 

On several ocpasions since agreeing to present ^t this conference, I have 
questioned th!e wisdom of my decision. I do not represent a departanent with an ex- 
tensive track record of preparing personnel for the severely cind profoundly retard^ 
nor have I personally te6n engaged in thq training of such personnel. This is not 
to suggest that the Ui^v.ersity of Kansas is ignoring j)ers>innel needs in this area.- 
Rather, it is a^ admission that our efforts are in progress. A« I considered infojnna- 
tion available to me on programs ^^t other universities, it became apparent that there 
may be merit in. calling attention to some major concerns which center around program 
development in contrast to describing a program which exists*" " ' 

Since I will be expressing so^ views which you- may not share, a little iaddi- 

\ - • 

tional infoimation pettafining to our situation might be helpful. The" Special Educa-. 
tion Training program at the University of Kansas is a comprehensive program preparing 
personnel primarily at the graduate level in most areas of exceptionality except the 
visually handicapped. We are located in two settings , i.e., the JSansas University 
Medical Center in Kanffas* City and the main campus in Lawrence -i The Univeirsity is 
rather unique in terms^ of -the number of resources throughout the University system 
which are also concerned with handicapped individuals. Most bf you are familiar with 
activities cf the Bureau of Child Research, Department of Human Development and Pam- 
ily Life, UAP, Juniper Gardens Project, and the Mental Retard^^tion Research Center. 
There aire also a number of programmatic research development efforts being carried 



out in related settings such as Parsons and the Kansas Neurological Institute. At 
the present time, we are engaged in* the development of a Competency based teacher - 
tJ^aining program for the severely and profoundly handicapped as part of a larger 
program development effort administered out oi the Kansas Neurological Institute! 

Special Education Department has a strong service orientation and provides 
direct service, to children, rt also conducts about 30% df its^ instructional offer- 
ings off-campus in public school settings,. At the present time, v/e have restricted 
our ef forts^in the area of th^ severely and profoundly handicapped to^ researching 
competencies and training strategies. This program development is bein^ headed by 
Don Homer. .^^It Will be a year before we truly begin to recruit students .'^"^ mentipn 
this information not to boast of our resources but to provide a 'frame of referenpe ' 
for some concerns which I hold and to make the point that it requires more than.jt'e-. 
sources to actualize a program fpr the preparation of personnel to teach the severely 
and prof oundly\^tarded. . 

Most of the sessions thus far in this conference have focused on topics related 
to curriculum development, the delivery of services, administrative arrangements, and 

strategies for teaching. Certainly, these are topics of importance - they are topics 

■■' ' . ' ' ■ ■ . . ^ 

which make a difference. Inherent in these topics is JJie assumption that trainj^ng" 

' - <^ ^ i 

programs for personnel preparation exist or that they can be established. In many 

cases, this may prove to be a false assumption. 

il, too, am impressed with .the success fulneSs of legislative efforts in bringing 

about new legislation ro assure the rights of the severely and profoundly handicapped, 

- « . . • ' > " 

but as a university type I am also somewhat fearful of possible consequences. For 

example, Kansas also has hew legislation mandating programs for handicapped children. 
Inherent in the legislation is increased funding for transportation and instructional 
sei:;yices but no support for personnel preparation. The net effect could be trans- 
porting more children faster to participate in ineffective instruction. Our legisla- 
tion is not' unusual. 

This distresses me because of the obvious conceri^^or preparing quality person- 

• - - ' ^ .• . ■ . ' ■• 

nel, and because it could provide an out for local administrators unable to hire 

; appropriately trainable personnel* 

While we may be able to create instant authorities, we can't create instant ^ 

teachers or training programs. , iL3U 

O Sidney. Bijou told it very aptly Moriday night when he said, "We are talking 

UC / ' 

about skills and interfacing behaviorsyWhich schools are not used to thinking . about . " 
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The ^aroe goes for teacher trainers. Peveloping sound training programs will be no 

task. To train certain personnel for prof,essional roles, in prograinmifig for the 
severely and profoitndly handicapped requires a sustained' "institutionalized" prpgram 
in higher education or a guasi-re^ationship with a college for university. I am not ^ 
sugge3ting that only col*leges and universities can train personnel, but I am ©uggest- 
ing that institutions of higher education do' have a major *role to play in the prepare** 
tion of p'ersonnel and that v;e don't want to assume that bona fide training programs 
will occur just because there is social agreement that a need eicists for- such person- 
nel/ or that individuals exist , with a commitment to preparing personnel, or that ad- 
vocacy effort^ are organized, or th^t legislators have been influenced to pass legis- 
lation designed to mandate the deliveiry of services We must remember that priorities 
are generated, to a degree contrived, and are constantly in the process • of change. 
We can't rely on the status of a high priority to move universities to establish 
training programs for several reasons. First Of all, they respond to a ntimber of high 
priorities, many of V7hich are not related to social concerns. Some priorities also 
hpve stronger constituencies than others. Secondly, by the ^time most institutions of 
higher educatioli have organized* their resources in order to respond, other issues have 
emer'ged and captured the attention of their social conscience. A more pragmati apr- 
proach. is required. ^ 

This morning ,> I vjould like to share two perspectives. One relates to concerns^ 
centered around the process of establishing a nev; program for personnel preparation 
within the context of those factors impinging on today's university, and the- other re- 
lates to observations pertaining to the process of training personnel given an estab- 
lished pro^^;*jn. ' 
" Keep in mind that my perspectives are those of a department administrator. 

Let me first define what I mean by program. To^e an established program has 
at least ^the following characteristics: 

1) ^!^ is not a one-person operation in terms of conceptualization, develop- 
ment # or maintenance. <, / ^ * 

2) It has access to- needed resources and ^ntrols at least part of the r^- 
purees, i.e., it is not totally dependent. . t. 

3) It is part of a larger structure w^4:h compatible goals., i.e., it has some 
jprotection. • / * - / 

13 i 

4) It has the capabilities to be ^stained, i.e., it is perceived as important 
td its parent department f and it iias established interdependent relationjghips 
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with other training t®itB. , ' C • 

• Within thi0 contQxfer I would suggj^st^ th^t have more cpXXecres and ftnilv^r-^ 
aitxQS praparing to tr^in peraonWl to t^ach ^pverely and prof ouriclly handiftapped, 
individuals tlian'wa haye collegea or vmivigrgities with prograwei, To encourage or 
nurture anything 1gq0 than program statwa io to introduce a risk in th^ quality of 
0er vice delivered^ ta our target popuiatipn. .Alcove alli wp dpH't want to repeat 
history of twenty yearQ ago # when it ^e^trted so tight tov 4y^tY teachey'a college in ^ 
the country ^^t^q train opecial ciaG3^te^cher0 for the educable menta^lly retairded-^ We 
have an opportunity to exercise acme judgidjoht i|^ tl^e cGft^ibliihwnt pf quality cbn- 
within the context of progrm^f 

Asfou^ing that we agree on the p9eition thcit uiiivoraiti^tS hw ^ w^jpr rple to,^ 

play, in the preparation of per^pnnei tp deliver aervic^a to the ©ev^V^^ly s^nd pro- 

" ' ■ ■■■ ^ 

foundly handicapped r then let me phare a n^©*' cpnqema which add up to a per- 
' ■ ■ ' / - ' , ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

speqtive that the rpad-to eatabiiahing sound training program© tp pri^pare personnel^ 

"^for severely and profoundly handicapped ie anything but paved. The proqeae is not 

■* ' . • '■ ' - ■.'*-- 

only laore complaat but it is destined to <?ncounter jnpre ri£38iiit4nce» This has been 

ea^ieriGncGd thus far in developing special edue^tion training prpgrfi|ff« wit^iin uni- 

, veraities.. ^ ■ ■ ^ .. - * 

Point The rapid expansion of prpgr^s experienced by epQCial f^ducation duiring 
the past ten years is a poor predictor p£ the future io teriBf P< a4^in3 additional 
training programs. ^ . ^ 

\ . A* Circumstances have changed in higher ^ducafi^nt 

B. New positions are rare. - T 

G* It is difficult to establish new courses let alPhe new programs. 
D. competition for university ppmmitments pf suppprt (eyen morai support) 
^ is tough. 

* ' B. Prbductivity in terms of graduates and studehts enroH^ed is receiving 

increased attention. ' . " 

^ - ' ■ ■ ■ " .,.■'*■• 

F. Reallocation of resources is the by^wprd, but it doesn*t always mean 
. that the benefactors are the ^st deserving? in tei:ms pf objective • 

criteria., ' ■ ' ; ^ ' ■ ' 

6. The influence of aecounteOjility being forced op infifti<;utions of higher 

education has,' in effect # diverted enqrgsLee aVfW firpin development to 



ERJC • ' 

fnaintonah.ce activities* g ^ 



ptablAc in general has grown more vocal in eKpresoing its appire- 
. henoion about the role of the university and/or iis lack of knowledge 

about the fimctions of a tiniversity* . 
Foittt 2# ^e changirig climate in higher education has come at a time in which de-* 
^artioents of special educatiori aire experiencing large scale demands for personnel 
thpy are trying to build congruence between their trainiijg models and changing 
philo^ophiesr in the delivery pf services locally/ land thay are facing finite re- 
sources/ These are causing depiirtm^^g^^s of special education to: 

A. Be'-excaaine their goals. . • 

B. Strive for efficiency in their curriculum Jay t 

1) looking at the skills of faculw members * •* 

2) retraining professors io no small challenge * • 

C. Attempt to be more responsive wi^in existing resources. 

p. Employ defense mechanisms in ^der to gain freedom to maintain 
quality. 

Pdint 3 . Departments of'^special education are not free to limit their response "td- 
theiir own priori|;ies. They must also /rbspond to priorities of the university • 
Unless the university is successful /n attaining its priorities # departments lose 
their effectiveness* 
Examplesr 

A. outreach * 

B# Reallocation 

C. ^' Improvement of instruction 

D . Undergraduate-graduate instruction 
£• Credit production 

Point 4 . universities respond! to requests for graduates. Xt the need is high for 
engineers* we produce engineeis. if the neeid is high for teachers of learning dis- 
abled children # we produce L. D. teachers* The need has to be real. It can't be 
predicted. OSie public has a low tolerance foir speculation within universities. 



Programs are not allowed to tTi 



tin people for whom a market has not been established^ 



In terms of the severely handicapped ^ an expressed need does not exist at a stiff i- 



At leasl: not in GOinparison to requests for othe?r 



cient level to attract attentii 
special education personnel. 

. It is also not' reasonable \feo assume that large numbers of persons want to^ 
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teach the severely and profouadlx. handicapped. Even with good recruitment strat- 
egies, it^s not likely that rh^ number of applicants will be sufficient t6 cause 
"universities to redirect resources on the basis of ^observed need* There are v'ays, 
however r in which the impact of need can be maximized. If we allow a proiifera- 
tioh of attempts to train personnel for the sevei^ely and profoundly handicapped, 
the demand will nevqfr exist to the point tjiat individual universities can truly 
respond to demand asjt.basis for program dfe^^^o]pmerit • The r^ponse must be based 



on another set of coi\ditions. It is naive to assume that KU is Agoing to redirect 
resources to a training program in this area at the expense of another prograan 
merely because our faculty can document need - the strategy is more involved. 
Point 5 . The role of faculty members in special education is changing. The king- 
dom-building days are disappearing. The chances of an individual faculty member 
conceiving an idea about a training model and nurtur'ing it into a program through 
his c«j(n initiative are greatly reduce'd. . AS professors, we^re being reminded that 
we are employed by universities for particular roles and not to create roles for 
ourselves. Unilateral effort is not being reinforced tP the degree that depart- 
mental% tinity . is . While there is metit in this approach, it does reduce the' oppor- 
tunity of new and different programs enterging as a result of individual effort, vlrt - 
times of austerity diverse efforts are \expensivel 

Point 6 . The typical special education faculty, even in coiftprehensive program, 
is not ori^^ed toward the kinds of training strategies^ necessary to prepare teach- 
ing personnel for the severely and profoundly hMdicapped. Not J^nly is the remedia- 



tion m9del we employ with the mildly handifeappeci' inappropriate, but most faculty 
members are totally inexperienced in dealing with the behavioral characteristics of 
the severely and profoundly handicapped. Thus, we, are not necessarily talking about 
a program need for which support exists merely because the focus is on a. handicapped 
population. Many dep^irtments can only academically relate to the needs of the se- 
verely and profoundly hajidi capped. 

Point 7 . It is unlikely that many universities will be*, able to independently iinder- 
write the co^ts of quality training programs to prepare personnel for the severely 
handicappe(aK Most of the programs referred to during this conference are supported 
.through federal funding. Remove either the program support funds or student support 

and continuation becomes speculative* At best a the continued program would be only 

■. . \ . ■ . ' . ■ 



^ ajiproxijptation of what Us desirable* r , 
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These concoms come to my laind as I .ponded the (jiieotion of "How dp we develop 

gu^iity pxograins which will Jbe austained and which in the future will ^prpduce^Ot 

. • ■ ' , ' ' . • ■ " Me- 



anly g&od^'lJt^jsonneX but no and research on 'training str^tQgiegf" These con'-' .> 

perns' lead me to argue in support of regional*^ tradping centers. The idea of en** 
Couraging large ntimbers of collages to prepare such personnel will not result in 
the kinds of resources we need • Federal assistance of a long-term nature is e^sen*^ 
tiaX"if universities are to commit themselves to the provision of recpurcep necessary 
ta prepare the Hinds of personnel needed* Special pr^^cts and seed money not 
sufficient. A. network of regional training \ centers' wi\th assurance pjf long-^term . 
support would assure a sufficient population base to support a progrs^t Recruitment 
pr9cedures could be refined and^ aimed "regionally. Above all/ such an approach wquld 
allow for better utilisation of resources/ It costs money to make maximum Upe of 
resources su^ as those offered b^ institutions, community programs, Clinics and 
^T^qearch centers* Quality training programs for the severeljj' and profoundly handi- 
capped cannot be- developed in isolation. . They must be based in a setting with a 
wide. range of training and service resources. Unf ortunately r comprehensive univer- ; 
sity training programs which ha^J^e the resources or have established relationships 
with ^elated agencies possessing the needed resources are feeling the economic pinch 

pf inflation^ On the surface, one would assume that campus programs could eaqily 

^ 0 ' 

aocpmmpdate one more 1:rainirig sequence. The facts of life are that sound plrograms 
don't emerge put of compromise. It,. will be a better future if we upe our i^adership 
to systematically establish a series of well-defined and adequately suppprted regipnal 
training programs* |^ 

My second perspective involves a series of concerns which are muph mpre spe~ 
cifiC They focus on the process of training teaching personnel to work witl:^ the 
§0verely and profoundly handicapped. These concerns relate to two obsejfVati^^. The 
first is the; obvious observation that the behavioral characteristics pf teacHih9 se-^/ 
V^rely and profoiindly handicapped children dictate training strateg;Les substantially 
dilferent frcm those we have been applying in training personnel to teaS?h the"9lildly 
handicapped^ The second observation relates to th6 situation in which" pur graduate 
will ultimately be emp^loyed. The vast ma jPrity of graduates ^from current special' - 
j^dUdatiTon training programs take positions in school districts^ with a history pf 
special'educatipn and with at least a reasonable compliment of support seryicep. In . 
the a^^^ and prof pu^d^^^etarded^ local districts and agencies are 



-atooaife.as naive in dGlivei?ing services to/ this population ap. well as we are in pre- 
p^irin? personnel to teadh them. This ij^ not an indictiaent of coiranunity progranmiing. 
But these circumotanceo warrant our consideration .as we conceptualize training pro-^ 



graMs and c,taff buagets. 

Point 1 » Instead of training teaX*iers at a layel sufficiently prepared to enter ^ 
the profesaionf but dependent on the support of others Wuwse role is to assist theiu" 
in their teaching assignments # it seems- to me that we mUst consider another alter- 
native? The alternative is -to focus o)^ training highly competent persons to func- 
, tiofifas teachers r program devalopersn and trainers • in othSr wpr:^s, the teachers 
, elitering the mrket during the nei^t five to ten years may very likely have major 
rOBgonoibility for the quality control eKoreised in the programs for the severely 
. retarded which employ them. With this in mind, their training should be much broader 
' .than teaching ^techniques.: For example# I don't think we pan depend on a supply of 
paraprofessionalo adequately trained for naeaningf ul participation in those programs.. 
1?he teacher shoulS be prepared to assume a leadership role training h^ir own para- 
■ p5?0foDsionals.' If we can resist the temptation of producing products quickly, and 
hold for the production of highly competent people who understand program organisa- 
tion as well as teaching technique's # we might avpid the pitfalls experienced in otheir 
areas of j^pecial education 4uring their first years of growths 

, ]^dint In terms of teacher training models # the competency based performance 

' mo^el is obviously attractive. - T?ie majority of behaviors for .which teachers must 
.be trained to influence ^nd theinselv^s to the competency based model. . In fact) - 
when one analyzes the instructional heeds of the ^severely and profoundly. retarded, 
it appears that the competency based model may be more appropriate for t^raining , 
teachers of the severely and' profoundly handicapped than for any other target^ popu- 
^y- lation of ' learners. Because of these odrciimstainces we could be easily seduced into 
over utiiissing the model. In most oompettency^ based teachor education training pro^ 

'.grams, thejre has fc^een a Jendency to move toward a.mpdular fom. of instruction which 
is highly (indi^dualized and v;hich allows the student to move at. hio own pace. As 
logical as the system sounds, there are some inherent weaknesses when applied to a* 

. training program for preparing ceachers of the ^jeverely and profoundly handicapped. 
> 1 0aj?^ this even though I have been extensively involved in competency based instruct- 
tion arid; coritinure to be a.jE>roponent of the system When appropriately applied. First 

er|c ^ - ' : . • ' 



b£ a%,t$ the characteristics of the pupils regui^ce th^a^^ t^rainees have an 

exteiisive and intensive contact e?!i>erierice. vith the sever^lv: handicapped chiid 
diurin? the i^rocess of lai^itv traini nktuare of thi3 contact mu^t ailow jgor 

issmediate and^dontinudtiis feedback to iJie trainees* t' m hOt talking about written/ 
or oral evaluaiive^^^ iristrwctor at the conci of a inociule« I< 

amliaiking abou^ feedback during tlie process of interacting in a training experi'^ 
ence with the child* We laust resist i±ie pattern of structurin basefbf 
Qic^uies which are heavy on informatioiji* r 

} ; in%ere are Otheir practices in-*conpetenc^^ J?ased instr^ are'' appiicfi^le 

in sOOTie training programs but may not be as applicable in trajiiing teachers of the 
severely and profoiindly retarded.' v ► - 

A. irraining to criterion— a model requiring repeated training to criter^ 
ion ov^r time on the same skill' may be more effectiveV 
• B. The deductive approach to identifying needed competencies. Too often 
mo;c:e cpfifqE^etencies are identified thaui can ^p^ 
" - through a traiixing program^ A moife precise empi'rical apprdach is 

? needed to assure that iteachers acguire the most critical and utili*- 

* tarian* skills. ' ^\ ' • 
C.^ Wie transfer of instructional i:espons|bility from the professor to ; 
/ the ^trainee* In general # 'students ti:^"quickly of this practice when 

it is the primary mode of instruction* Trainee controlled instruction 
has^ aji^urther limitation in t^^ is controlled 

V by the design of the module. It is also difficult to. the 
; r ^ ^ learning independently generated by the "^trainee as a result of parti-- 

PoxKt 3 *: Another concern relates to the utilization of practicmrt resources . ^Ariy. 
soimd draining program must ,nave direct access to severely and profoundly handi^^ 
i^apped children* The state x>f the art in programmi|ig for severely and profoundly^ 
Iiandi<^apped children suggests that best available resources will be less than 
optimal for training purposes* Many of the resources will be in the form o£ public 

regidetttial centers^ As good they msy^ be^ they have their limitations if you ^ 

■ . ■. _ ' . ..• ■ j ••• . ' ■ • v •■ ■ • , j ■-. ■ i ■ 

'■•.^?re preparing teachers for commnnity settings* A case can be m^de for a rettarn to: 
■;'tHe laboratoi^ concept* in recent year s ^ nniversities have moved away ^rotn 

0|»fe*?^^ schools. Kdwever/ becausS of tJie need for extensive pupil 



* ■ contact tKtoughout tdie tjrai^^^ 

operated direct sexjyioe programs ag? a train^||g v^J&cjfle in thi© arisa when coopera- 
tive. sili^ cj^ high guaiiig^ am not a^ 

aj^giroent fea^^ due to the considerable j-esearch on teaching techniques 

. applicaJ^e^^^t^^ beij^g^ener^ted/ and i would not pre--^ 

elude isooperatiye prpgraiti)^ with, public aohooEs - but they would have to be two-way 1 

Point 4 « IShe recruitmentr of faculty members with apj>«)priate skills Represents a 
: inajor: concem^ OurVapproach to st^^^ training programis in Special ;Educatipn ha^ . 
b^^n a ^^ircul^r approachr i^e* r Oniversity A trains student hired by University Br 
etc. This process works assuml^n^^ appropriate and prod^^ 

sufficient ^Qur talent pool f^^ trainers for the severely 

^nd prof oundly handicapped at the present time is exceedingly small and. for the most 
' part exists outside of regular recruitment channels. The most experienced candidates^ 
are siao individuals who eith^^^^ other than educationr such as 

' psychplogj^jr .or who are more experienced in research than teachiixg/VT^iey frequently 
^ also hold less than teminal degrees, / ! \ 

;.':v'-^'.;: ■ -r::/. -- .:: ■ ■ . ' ' -'v ' ' \ v' - - : ■ 

Point 5 > ,5eraditionaily> ufiiversities have, structured the delivery instruction around 
a model in which studehts are in.a class 15. to 20 hours per week* The remainder of 
time is su£iposedly necessary fq^ preparatioti. The influence of competency based in^ 
st^ spitie programs wi^ uhi!i?^rsaties to adopt a model which is • * 

less structured and whicix offers the student morf^ freedom in determining the amovmt 
of '^tijwe necessary to devoted to participarting in instructional activities* When 
X cons-ider the kinds of teacher behaviors "including iskills and attitudes required to 
work effectively with the severely- and profoundly handioappedy i^ appears to me that ' 
t^e best itKjdel^^Ul^ which teacher trainees are involt^ed full time# i*e. / 

all day* 0^ on a teacher of the^sevetely h , 

Oiently dlff eir^nt from those encountered by ty|)ii:al teachers- that v7he1frSou|>led with 

■ - ^ . , • ^ . . ■ . . .-^ i-. ......... ^.^^ , ., , • , •. .... 

. tl^eir lac^^ active eKxperienoe with severely handicapped children prior to entering 
the preparation programs it becomes essential that the training pi?pgrairi must offer 
more than the ^training of 'teaohing skills. In essence r the, training program must 
also help teacher traihees become accli^ the general conditions of worki^ 

with the severely and profoundly handicapped. A full time model such as medical 
fcho&is emiprloy wilt requite a ohantre in attitude on the part of students, it will 



s^lm retpiite change on the ^paart p£ Special* Edticat ion faculty* A? I listened to 

•• --^ •■ ' ■ /> .•' ' . • • . , • ■ \ ■., /: . ■ 

H^3?ing>a e«;ee^llent prese v;hicli not only applies a systeinatxc pro-- 

<:eai»e txit wtixcb m student curriculum baaic to tea^ I ^become more 

cpni^inced that our tradition oS how we involve teacheJ^^^in training is wojrking 
•* ■against ''Us; r ^' ' ^ ... ' a ' j ,.• .• 

Point 6 * !l?be last' concern is this perspective pertains to a topic which educators 
are often accused of being preoccupied with,, i.e. , certification. It doesn*t 
bother iiie in the least that most -states are^ slow in establishing requirements %ot 
certification to teach tJie severely and profoundly handipappedv m fact« I would 
pre:fer that we operate on a quasi^approyal basis for a couple of years wi-Wi no pro-" 
Vision for permanency attached ^ to the approval f Once certification standards 
set# then training |>rograms becbme restricted. While 1 ^strongly support licensing . 
of teachers once certif ication requirements are set, they then become the yardstick ^ 
against which training programs are evaluated* In- son^e cases certifiqatioft reguire*' 
ments are^ perceived as the goal of a training program. To me it is -premature to set 

■ ■. / -r ■ . * i ■ 

Certification requirements to teach the severely and profoundly retarded.. We are in 

Q- .■ ■ ■ ... " ^ - . '.^ 

■ • • • * K . . . - ■ 

a unique position (as uncomfortable as it may fee) of not having a history in terms - 
of training program design and certification requirements^. , To me this is' an enviable 

' . ■ \ . ■ ■ : '. - ■■ ■■ • • ■ ■ •■ ' ' 

position to be in if we want training programs to have an influence on thev structur-* 
ing of certification requirements. , - . ' 

These are the concerns which have influenced my perspective of training teach*^- 
ers of the severely and profoundly handicapped. To me the training must bi^ different 
in form and intensity^ Basically /.I would suggest^ that the training procfessr 

1. Allow for continuous contact With the target population and pjrogram " 
elements surrounding the delivery of seirvices to the severely ahd 
pro found3,y hcindi capped. 
: /■ 2*. Be based on a training model approximately full time partlcips^itibn. 

. , ' . <f5 / . - ■ " . ■ ■ 

3* ^*ocus on training individuals of high competence who are capable of - 

' ' • ■ ' ' "". ■ ^ ■, ■ - ' ■ ■ • ' I : , ' . "■ • • '.. /*■ 

' program manageip^^nt plus teaching - and couple this \^ith 'locai staff 

'. • ■ '. • ■ • ' • ■ * . • ■ r t " : ■• ^ ' ;• ■ ' ' 

€; ^ ■ . • ^ • ■ ' . ■ . 

* development to prepare support personnel. 



Draw on this positive feature. Of competency based instructs but 
that we do not take oh all the featurei^ charaqteri^stic of ;most such 



rams. 



rn^r^" S, That we push for f^^ i^e*, tl»^ ' 



• involvement of iiiaividuals whofise J^ckgrotmd said credentials miixy Ije 
. , t atypical, for teacher trainees/ . - 

- ; 6, That teacher tj^iining programs be tied to child epnlered curriculum 

. ^ . development activities. / 
* : : Myd intent this^ morning haa he^n to share some concerns relative to develop- 
ing teacher training programs fo^ the severely and jpro^oundly retarded and in doing 
00 to rfxttind those of you in positions of advocao^ that although "vre can mandate ^ 
publa,c schboli^ to action and can set requirements for teacher training prQcrram»# it 
V youl^ fee a grOsS error to assume that because within t^ie universitiea 

, departa^ent^ which share your concern for the sieve^ly and profoundly mentally re- 
tarded that your advocac^ efforts need not focus on the university - they must*- 

Sound trailing programs will not emerge just because a department wanjts to \ 
responds Unless an investment" is made in creating resources -coitdgienstirate v^ 
demand for personnel/ we may find the 24~hour retarded child 
who ruh out of skills after an hour and a half > 
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During tRe paQt ten years, a nwaber of papers have been published which 
demonstrate the ef fec^fciveness .of parents as trainers or technicians operant type 
faehayior modification^, programs involying menta^y retarda^i psychotic r and brain 
damaged childrenr as well as other children with a variety of disruptive^^>iif"3^viant 
,^ehaviors (Berkowitg & Gra^Jia^p^ 1972; Bro^^ 1972). Earlier Studies, modeled after 
laboratory research f usually demonstrated the effectiveness ofv parents as behavior 
modifiCiition technicians using single behavior problems that required -only rather 
simple <2ontingency management techniques. ^Several studies were concerned with 
eliminating disiruptive behavior in children, ouch as temper tantrums r using extinc-i 
tion or time out and conditioning incoinpatible approprisite behavior (Hawkins, PeterA 
son^ Schweid 5 Bijou, 1966; O'Leary^ O'Leary 5 Becker,^ 1967; Shah, 1969; Wahler^ Winkel, 
Peterson S Morrison, 1965;^ Williams, 1959). Others we^ concerned with developing 
one or two adaptive behavior skills in children, as well as eliminating Niisruptive . ^ 

l;iehavior; Risley and Wolf (1967) demonstrated a mother could be used, effectively to 

• 0 [ ' ' \ . 1 

develop appropriate verbal behavi<y: in a ypung child, and Wolf, Risley and Mees 

'<1964) used psychiatric aides working with the parents of a/ psychotic child to train 

him to wear glasses consistently and eliminate his tempey tantrums . Most of these 

studies employed rather simple parent training programcr (Hawkins, PeBe^sdn/ Sjchweid 

& Bijoui '1966; O'Leary, O'Leary & Becker, 1967; Risley s'l^olf, 19^677 Wahler, Winkel^ 

Petersoiji & Morrxson, 1965; Williams, 1959; Wolf, Risley & Mee^^, 1964). 

As parent training research progressed, studies began to approximate "nonnal 

* clinical models" more closely. Patterson provides an excellent example^of this trend. 

• Arguing that children who wfjre seen in, <51inics usually have multiple behavior pro- 

r5 * ' , • * . ^ 

blempr he began dealing with seVeraJL behavior problems in the same child simultani^- 
ously (Patterson & Br6dsky, 1966). He deveJLoped procedures to aid the therapist in 
planning treatment strategies^ In child treatment proigrams involving parents, alitf^he^' 
£5 alsd developed a relatively coftiplex program to teach parents to apply reinforcement 



contingencies to eliminate disruptive behavior and develop language and social skills 
« in children /Patterson, McNeal, Hawkins $ Phelps, 1967; Patterson, 'l971) . Parent / 
^ training progr^s have continued tp become more complex and formalized (Bernal,,^^^ 

• Williaios, JJ^lixier Rdagor, 1972; r^^ii, Axelrod^, Tyler, Grief, Jones & RoBertson,/l972; 

W|y^der, Cohen, Breiter, -paston, H rsch, & Leibbwitz, 1969). In addition, stud|.4s 

« i " ^ - I ■ - i 

evaluating different p^arameters of parent training programs have* appeared, particu'- 

V, la£ly those assessing the reliability of parents as observers or data collectors 
^' ' ^ ' ^ ' . . • ■ • . . ■• 

CDir- (Hajl, CFistlert Cranj?ton & Tucker, 1970; Herbert & Baer, 1972; Walter gi Gilftiore, 1973). 
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.What call be concluded from thes^ rep9rts? It would seeiu that despite methodo- * 
logical weaknesses in individual studies (Berkowitz & Graziano, 1972) 5 C9yiectively, 
they provide injirr ess ive evidence that chi^d behavior modification programs employing 
parents as behavior modification technicians have the potential to provide anpeconom- 
ical, effective alternative to existing clinical intervention techniqul^s.^ However, 
before such intea^vention proced^^s become commonplace or a status <juo part of the 
clinical armamentarium/ they first^st move beyond the phase of development described 
by Bricker (1970) as the ^'artistry" A^tage of behavior "Edif ication, particularly if 
they are to be used with clients who require more than contingency management tech- 
nology to overcome their behavior dis^>rders. The term "artistry" refers to the 
observation^ that most workers in the field of operant behavior modification have dem- 
onstrated that they can bring about certain changes, but relatively few have made 
V their treatment procedures so explicit that others in the iield can readily replicate 
what they did. The next step in the development of clinical behaviofnt^jdif icatibn 
programs is €o pursue the precedent established by workers in the programmed . instruc-. 
tional materials field, and develop highly explicit training materials and procedures, 
and then standardize them on the targeted client or patient and therapist/educator 
populations for which they are intended so all relevant professionals can readily 
apply them at' some criterion l^vel of Effectiveness. Then they will approximate a 
"Service Delivery System." 7 

What should be the characteristics of a practical/useful clinical behavior mod- 
ification service delivery system for the mentally retarded? If it is to have high 
utility value, it should be comprehensive enough to have application ^ to a broad spec-- 
trum of the^MR population - ideally severely, profoundly, mj)derately and- mildly re^ 
tarded individuals. Such breadth would increase its use in the typical mental health 
clinic or special educational system. Client or patient treatment programs should be 
niameroi|s enough to deal with most behavior disorders exhibited by mentally retarded 
persons, and they should be both effective and replicable. In addition, other "sup^ 
portive programs that i/ouJ,d ensure the effectiveness of the client treatment programs 
should be made available to the consumer, such as a staff training program and an 
evaltiation program. They, too, should be effective and replicable. Finally, the 

jiL ^The major criticism made by Berkowitz "^nd Grazianp of the 34 parent training 
piP&rara papers reviewed was inadequate controls and measurements, limited follow-ups, 
poor evaluative techniques and lack of details of training methods and parent and 
^^^^•ci behavior changes. 

" ■ 14-3 1 ■ . ; i . 
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system should be economical. If It costs no more or even les|^|pn existing clinical 
service daXivejry systems r its probability of acceptan(j:e by tlfllRLinical community 
will be increased further, . 1 " 

The Parent: Training Technology System (PTTS) comes clos^ to approximating the 
criteria set forth in the previous paragraph. First/ it;s application to the entire 
MR population is broad. It has been applied effectively with severely and profoundly 
retarded children" as Well as moderately and mildly iretarded children. In addition, 
it has been effective with children diagnosed as primarily psychotic or "emotionally 
disturbed* There are six sets of client treatment programs which deal with a broad 
range of behavioral disorders found in most mentally retsurdec^ persons. In addition, 
there are three supportive programs that increase the effectiveness of the client 
treatment programs. Finally, the program is quite economical. It cost $1,000' per 
child per :^ear to operate during fiscal year 1973, which should wake it economically 
available to alm<^t all community mental health and ^special educational systems, 
(The amount covers sta^f jLnk administrative salaries and esqpeiises) , 



DESCRIPTION ^ 

The m^jor tenet of I the Parent Training Technology Sy stein ^s that a child's 
behavior is^ to a great extent, determined by his social envirofunent, particuj.arly 
his mothe^» '\ Other significant persons, controlling his day-to-pay behavior are his 
father, his Siblings, peers, and teachers. The major thrust ^p'f I this program-is to 



reorganize tl^ewchild's social environment so that significant 



persons use reinforce*^ 



ment contingQncj|es to develop and maintain behavior which app:^okimates "normality" 

mi -A 

and do not reinjcorce, shape, or maintain behavior that characterizes the "behavioral 



essence" of the|mdntall]^ retarded, or psychotic child*. This strategy appears to 
be essential if children, once labeled psych^tici and retarded, who are later habil*- 
itated to some extent, are to maintain their "normal" behavior and adapt to commu- 
nity life. Failure to carry out such a procedure can have drastic consequences, 
as evidenced by Loyaas (1973), For further discussion of this point of view, see 
Patterson (1971) aiid Pattetson, McNeal, Hawkins and Phelps (1967) , 

/ By involving parents in- home training programs for mentally retarded ''and 



ERIC 



"^The term notrmdlity , as used in this paper, refers to the observable, behav- 
ioral characteristics of a p^'ifson in a particular commtinity context. If a person ^ 
"looks" and "acts" like others in his community, he is behaviorally normal, i,e,, 
if he 1© not identified as "deviant" by other members of his community . This- ' 
definition does not refer to internal "mental," intervening variable or neuro- 
chemical functions or processed', >i 4 ' 



psycihotio eW.ldjeen, twp ijnportant 3timtt^ Both, the 

parents an<3 the hofiio setting (physical setting) acquira appropriate^ stiinuiu0 control 
properties ove^ the child'a nevr desirables bohavior developed during treatitient; To 
,,qarry the.pro^tam a JiJtep further ^ teachers alpo 

•are included in the treatment ptogramf then reorganisation of th^ total relevant 
social enviroranent should be virtually complete i ^nd Hialntenance of the "normal" , ^ 
behavior acquired in treatiueni£ should be ensured • It is the novelty of the otimulus ^ 
control propertiea of the coinmunity social environment^ and the community physical en-^ 
vironment (as well :a^ adverse reinforcement contingencie0 app^ members o€ the • 

aommtmity social, enviroximent) that disruE^ts t^^ of treatment programs carried ^ 

noix't in residential institutions ^ day care centers and mental health centers/ and 
results -in beh^gr|^al "deterioration,"^ ' ' " ^ 

Th^i. nine programs ^ployed in t^ l>arent Trainee Technology System constitute 
the total treatttient' system^ *hey were di^ to be interjdependent and operate in 
a synchronis:ed^ integrated fashion* The six Sets of client Tfeatment Programs are 

prpgraims for eliminating undesirsi^le behavior (and generating cooper \y ' .■ 

■ - ^ . ^ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

pliance behavior) ,r programs for shaping self-help skills^ for language skill develop- 
, ■ . ■ ■ . ...... ■ ■ ■ ' ., ■ ■ •-. ' ^ 

^inent^ for social-^recreational skill development^ for de^loping motor coordination, 

and programs for teaching acadCTiic skills. AS previousljr mentioned r the three. sup-, 
pdrtive program^ are an adminlstra^ effective operation 

of the system, a program to teach child behavior modification prodedures to prof es- 
sibnai staff and parents^ and an evaluation program to assess ej|lfectiveness of the 
system* All programs have been carefully^^developed in a step-by^Btep programmed I 
instructional fashipnV ahd have been tested with,^l3e sta^^f / 40 mothers 

/and approximately^ 54 children^ -The entire ptT System is summariizGd in Figure 1. As 
the la^:ticed summary indicates ^ t^^ stflbsy stems that cons^titut^ the total 

p;TT System* These are the Parent-Client Receiving Subsya^^ Parent BTT Ti 

ikg Subsystem, the client Preacademie Trainihg subsystem, ^he Community School Syn- 
chronisation Training istibsys tern, and the Coimnunity School P^l^cement Stibsystem/ 

Patient-^Gli ent Receiving ' Subsystem # This Subsystem cohsists of two' phasesi: 

Wovelty in this case refers more accurately to undesirable incompatible stimu- 
lus Control properties of the community social and physical environment* In the 
strict theoretical Sense, both novel stimuli and stimuli associated with previously 
conditioned undesirable behavior Account for the breakdown of "habil^tation treatment 
jeffects* when mentally retarded and psychotic children are moved -into a nev environment 



lAniCtO SUMMARY^Or THE PMEMT.TRAIfUfjG TKHNOIOCY SYSTEM 
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X Client Referral Phase and a Parent Client Evaluation and Selection Phase. *fwo of 
th6 supportive prograjna involved in this subsyoteia are the Adn^nistratiye P^Rrpgram 
imd the Evaluation PrograjRi. The A&ninistrative Program consists of an admiipistrator 
Cwho also cati be a home training specialist) and a number of Home Training Special- 
inks. The project was geared to service 30 children during the last fiscal year, 
and clients were assigned to Home Training Specialists at the ratio of one for each 
12 clients. However, these staff also had program development responsibilities and 
could easily have worked with a miniminu of 15 parent/clients if they had^ operated 
only as clinicians. Each Home Training Specialist actually could carry more than 15 
clients. If some of lAe weekly ^visits took placje at the Hpm^^aining Specialist's 
of fide, e.g., every other week for clients who are makings steady progress, each ^taf f 
should be able to carry 20 to 24 clients. If such a program were Operating in a city 
With apparent/client population concentrated in a si^all geographical area, the number 
of clients each Home Training Specialist could carry would be dven greater. However, 
th^ $l#OdQ per client annual cos^ figtiire is based on each Homo Training Specialist 
carrying only 15 clients. Before actually accepting clients, all newly hired Home 
training Specialists were required to go through a modified version of the to-be- 
dajscribed Parent Training Program and complete an internship of approximately four 



Tho Client^RGferral Program opeirat^^ oth0r clinics or 

sahooXs* ChildrGn worp raferr^^^^ cexttexB iXi tos^XtalB, by local pedir 

atrioiano and neurologinte^ and by special ed^^ in the coiwhunity. 

VaxontQ alQO calX in dir^B&ikly afte^ haying bfeard about the program, o The program was 
instituted by oending but ahnouncements to All of thfe^^^ facilities and physicians 
and frequently through foXlow-up with personal "get acquainted meet ingsV". Finally/ 
whenever it wao apprbpriate#/the^ administrators went to a particular facility and ' ■ ' ^ 
talked to p,ia££ about the program; the;^^^©^^ to maintain a conatant.PR relation- ^ 
ohiR with relevant medical and eduoation^^^jierQon^ t^^ the community^ These 

activities provided the program with more than enough clienta* 

Parent-Client evaluation and selection were carried out in the following man- 
ner* On the day that the parents^ riamea were received the prograto adminiDtratbr con- 
tacted the parents by telephone. The telephbne interview was designed to identify 
the«^ type of service the 'parents were actually seeking, acquaint the parents with the 
program^ and determine the char^teristi^s of the child to see if he qualified for 
the service^ if the parehta, expressed interest, and the ohild was within the pdpula- 
tion served/ that family was assigned to a Home Training Specialist who telephoned the 
parents and 0et up a home visit; ,^ ^ " ^ " v ' 

* The initial home^ visit was designed to determine whether the parents iii/oi^ fit 
into the program and to\begin a global behavioral evaluation of the child* The pro- 
gram was descrijbed to bol^-^^rents in detail, and, their . obligations/ to the program 
were carefully covered* Their obligations weres (aVt-p go -through/ the Par ept J>TT 
Training Program, (b) to train the child daily r fc), to keep, prescribed data Or records, 
(d) to be presenVfbr Weekly home visits with the ppme Training Specialist ^ and (e) 
to carry out the ^treatment. procedures as worked out/ between the parents and the Home 

Training Specialis|:. (These obligations essentially constituted the parent admission 

• ' ' ■' ' ' ■ ' ' ■ * . '. ■ * • 

' criteria*)- If #ey 4greed to these contihgenciesr* and^ the child. was appropriate for 

. ^ > • • . ■ r • . ■ ^ . ■ ■ . • - 

the program, a .Contingency Contractf was proaaccd^and they were asked to sign it (a 

copy of the Contingency Contract can be found in WatsonV ,197^) * The^ major criteria 

for accepting children was that they Were., 10 years bf age oij -younger j had multiple- : 

severe behavior problems and were diagnosed mentally retarded and/or psychotic. I'inal 

acrceptance of any family into the system was made by a committee consisting of the 

project admlttistrator and all Home Traini^^^ Apptoxiraately 70% of the 

. families ref^Kt^ct accepted into ^^t^^ ' 



The eeol^nd function performed during the initial hofte visit was to evaluate - 
the c4iild gioJiaHy, see hov he ndgh^b^fiife^^ O^cisting qoinmunity educational #ys- 
tenv5jr and to plan a treatment program with the parents (both the parents and the * 
Home'Training Specialiqjt planned the program together) • A series of checklist type ^ 
evaluation instruments, designed' speqifically for the system^ were used in this 
initj^al global e'^aluat ion* The six major ajceas assesse^d were undesirable behavior/ 
coopqrationV salf-help, language, motor coordination, social-recreation and aca- 

demic skills (one of thq instruments, the Self-help Skills Assessment Checklist 

■» , ■ • • -- - . 

can be found in WatscJn, 1972a). OSie checklists were designed to be conpatible with : 
the <?lient Treatment Programs covered in Watson (1972a) * The items in the scales 
Wi^^ writton in a "stepwise successive-approximation hierarchical order" and pro- 
duced a profile whicdi specified where training should b^gin in each Client TVeataroent 
Prpgrani (tAe Client Treatment Programs will be considered in the next sectign># ^ 
Often, two sessions of approximately two hours each were .required to complete the 
global Evaluation of the client. Results of this 'evaluation constituted the basis 
* for planning the total training prograip for the child/ 

Parent PTT Training Subsystem . Parents were then taug|it/ either in the offiqe 
or the home, principles^ of behavior niodification arid their applications. Since, train 
iiigr of parents took place primarily in the daytime/ fathers were no^ always present^ 
but they wete asked to read th^ textbook and see at least one movie (it becaraie ob- 
vious early in the progtam that fathers usually played a relatively minor role in 
day-to-day training of the^ child) . Parent training consisted of an academic phase 
and a practicum phase. The aotual content of ifhe acadeiriic and practicum phases 
taught was based l^he findings of the global evaluation. 

1. Academic Training . Materials used in academic training were a programmed 
-text/ a series of examinations^ and jben sets of 35 mm. slides* The programmed text 
consisting of ten chapters, (Watson, 19r73) was developed and pretested with 76S par- 
ents, teachers, RN's and nurses aides. It was ideally suited for parents, (Watson, 
Lovaas, Oottwald & Iiayan#^1971) » and, written in a language very familiar to them (4S 
opposed to psychological, technical jargonese) . 'All examples were dravm from the 
everyday life experiences of parents and teachers. Terms, such. as reinforcement, 
W^re defined si?npiy as "something a child likes and is willing to work to get^" 
Topics covered in the text were reinforcement, shaping, stimulus control, their appli 
cations and data collection. True-?aise,f ill-xn an^ essay examination items were. 



plaead throughout the b6ok follqwing each topic, to allow the reader to assess her 
edmprehension of tha matejcrial (arid insure l^at the reader would id^'ntify all impor- 
tfint points made in the book) # The exam items were identical to the. oneg in the 
book, A true-falae>^^il^n e^^ progression was designed to "shape*' the reader's 
vorbaX bohaviorV i*0» first she merely identified the correct answer (T-P) , then ^ 
sho produced the key. words ta coriiplete an answer {£ ili-in) /"IJhd finally, she had to 
; .generate the answer completely .(essay) • The 35 mm. slides were used as visual aids 
diu^ing ton companion lectures that were given during acadeM 

The Academic Program ^operated on a contingent basis lising a reading assignment 
lecttire*-discussion sequence. ' When -^e program was first instituted and there were a " 
number of parentb to l)e trained at once, academic training took place in a classroom, 
'However, after th^ prpgram was established, and new parents/clients' were accepted at 
' the rate o£ on0 or two a months academiis ^trainin^ was .carried out in "^e parent/cli- 
ent's home*, if .the/jjarent was being trained at horaer^academic traihing began by the 
Home Training Spec/^alist givin^r the parents the text and explaining its design 
V prograiianed text) , the necessity of doing the "test items, as' they were encountered in 

the book ^ and the general progression of the parent training program, i.e^, one chap- 
-^ter in the text would be covered each day, and ^ere would be a lecture and discussion 
each dayir with progress from the reading assigxunent to the lecture to the discussion 
being ^contingent upon ^satisfactory performance on the tests • Then the parent was told 
to read chapter one for the next day; and the Home training Specialist left. The next 
day# when she arrived* at the home, the Home Training Specialist gave the parent a true- 
false and flll-JLn examination po determine whether the first reading assignment was 
satisfactorily jwiderstood. A 90% correct raw score was the required grade in order 
for^th^ parent^o qualify for the lecture (the' program was designed to produce excel- 
lence in Student academic performance) . If the parent did not meet criterion, the • 
Hom^ Training Specialist eitli^er allowed her to review the irelevant sections in the 
book or we^kt over the test items with Jiier. The parents then took the missed test items 
. (failure to Inedt criterlox^ waS^ the exception rather than th^.rule) * When the test 
criterion wais met, the Home Training Specialist began the lecture.* There was a s|^t 

35 mm* slides for each of the 10 chapters in the text. Each slide accompanied^ lec- 
ture was designed to illustrate and supplement the material covered in the text. After 
complating the lootxire/ th0 parent took an essay examination to assess her comprehen-- 
^i^p£ th^ lecture. Again V a 90% score was required* for a pas^ingr grade. If the 



critorion wao not met, the eazae remedial procedure uded with the textbook* aooignment 
waa repeated. Then the discussion was carried out# i pu3:ing the discussion, ahy goiuil. 
^fusing concepts were iSoalt with, and the parent was {required to provide eKamples *of 
the yaJclfdfJS, principles or their applications using her own life,.experiences. At the 
conclusion of the S^^s^psion,. the parent was give^n tne neKt reading assignment: 



(chapter two) , and the Homa Tra^iaa^ng Specialist left. This ^sequence was repeated 
until all ton chapter?} in the text were 'tei3plet<^d. m total of 20 hours was required 



to complete academic training in this fashidh, :l^ >-yhe child was primarily a behavior 
laanagement prdbiem, an abbrex/iated version of this course Vas^taught. 

2» Pra^cticum Training . At the conclusion of Academic Training, the parent vms ' 
go-ven a new text which contained a series of self-help, language and social recrea- 
tional programs and programs for eliminating undesirable behavior and: developing co-- , 
operation, (Watson, 1972a) v These programs were written in a step-by- step fashion, and 

included all the information necesisary f or j a parent, who had been through the in- 

■ ■ . - ■ ■ . . ■ ' . ' ' '•■ ' ' 

o'ervicQ: training program, -to carry out training in the^e three areas. If the child 

was deficient in self-help skills ^ the parent was instructed "^to read the chapter 6h 
self-help skill training before tl\e next home visit, and tlji^Home Training Specicilist 
left# (The actual progression of practicum training depended upon -the child's behav- 
ioral repertoire).' . 

During the next home visit, a self -help skill movie was shown to the parent 
(if self-help skill fdevelopment was a major -goal of th^ prbgraih, the father was re- 
quested to attend the movie). This 'movie, entitled, "Teaching Self -helt^ Skills to 
Children with Behavioral Disorders," (Watson, 1972b) , demonstrated- how ci parent should 
determine a child/S reinforcement preferences j,^ develop eye' contact, and shape com-' 
piiance behavior* It then progressed to the steps involved in carrying- out self-help • 
skill. training. Applications of reinforcement, shaping and stimulus control prin- 
^ cipleS were covered as well. After the movie, the parent was afeked to ^ demonstrate 
her understanding of the movie by modelling what she saw, and attetnpting to teach a 
simple Belf-h0lp skill (if she could make sufficient progress with her child). As 

she worked with the child ^ her performance was evaluated by the' Home (Training spe- 

. , \ ' . ■ ' . . . » , 

cialist using an ilistrument called the Training* Prof iciency Scale. Th? Training Prb- 

ficiency Scale (TPS) is a 40-item 5-point rating Scale*-type checkiist, designed to 

assess a persLi's behavior' modification skills. Th^ items on the checklist cover all' 
* * )^ . 

4ittien{3i6ns^£ behavior inodification (a copy of the checklist and s6drihg instructiohs 



6a» h^Mo^ 19129k) , , .The^^criiterioa fox parsing the self-help praeticm 

mm^ tt^ittg the TP^^ 95%* ^ Nobody pa^sed^ the teat the: first time* - After eyal- 
*ttating thWp^arent using the TPSv the iJi^^: Training Specialist Vent over low scored 
, item^ t*itlt her> ^nd the procedure wiis Xfspe^i'tifeiJ^i^v Tjfie'. X^S' ]^if6ciedure:,,conti'nued until 

V the parent met criterion* Then she was assigned the cftapt^ on language in the.^ 

V ■..*■"•."'.-■•.■.•' ■• • ' . ,'■*■■ ' ■•, ^ ■ 

htsolc q£ programs/ and the Rome Training Specialist left : ; /' « v ^ ^ 

; At th^ visitf the parent was shown a mc^vie entijbledV ''Tft^ching v ^ ./ 

^ngu5»ge tc^^^ qhildren with Behavioral Disorders," CWatsonr 1972c) t \*he mt>5fie ^emon- 

atrated how the 3;?mguag taught to children. Againr the parent yas 

; asked, to mpdel^^ t wit^h her child # and the TPS procedure was repeated, tfttien 

$he met critepcion on the language examination^ the social--rebreational skill chapter . ' 

e •visit , a movie erititle4# 



wa$: designed in the book of programs, and during Idie next h 
^teaching Sqcial-Repreational to Ghildi?en wi^|>^ehavioral Disorders/' (Watson.;. 

I972cy was shown? then the TPS practicito wa^ ^repeated. The ent^r^ practi- 

cm procedure' r^^ 10 hours • 

. Client Pre-aca,demic Trainincr and School Synchronization Training ; Client 
vtreatment programs were 1^ parent demonstrated her ability to , 

carry them out/ i^e. r met driterion using the TPS^ checklist* - They were usually 
initiated in the f ol ng order ^ The parent began by deteigfiining the child's rer- 

, infoscement- prefer ehcesr ehapirig developihg compliance or cooperation - 

behavior ^whi^h inqliades ■ e^ xmdeslrable behavior) . Then self-help sicill . 

training wae^ initiated* This included such programs as^toilet training / eating with 
ut^neilj?j dreeSing* bathing and toothbrushing. Once j:hese kinds of pro-- 

gfram^ were estabJ^^^ language training usually w^s^under^ak^ followed by social*^ 
recreational skill training* The iahguage program eontained receptive vocabulary 
?ind concept development compon^ and word production compon- ^ 

entS/ as i<^ll as^eeht^ so<iial*j^ecyeeati6naX skill pro*^ • 

^ gram consisted of a series of gaines the child was taught to play* It also included ' 
a •'eqCial-^affect^ component and incorporated siblings' and peer sHnto the training ^ 
^sessions \' 1..' • . \ •v■>^"•«•^ ':.■/'''■■■''"[ ^ 

< ° ■ $he fipal program to initiate wae academic prerequisite training/ whioh con- X 
sisted of shapiicig the skills needed^^feqi^ 

eduoatiottatl/^cla^isR in tlwi cofi^^ coope^r^tion. further knd sitt:^ 

table for an extcinded peritsid of tirte and carrying out a task to completion w 
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disrupting the work of other children in the class.. By the time -a mother had al^v^^ 
programs going, she would be spending two to three hours a day in intensive ^^traihingf,* 
In addition, she maintained newly acquired behavioral skills^ 24 hours' a day . A 
sample of a typical daily training schedule fpr a mother can be found in .Table 1. 
After tke training program was established (six to eight weeks) / the Home Training 
Specialist usually onade only o^e visit to the home each week. . 



TABLE 1 

TRAINING PROGRAM CARRIED- OUT BY A PARENT WITH HER 
PSYCHOTIC/RETARDED CHILD ^ 



I -ELIMINATION OF UNDESIRABLE 

BEHAVIOR 

' 1* Temper tantirums 
^2. Smearing • 

3. Ruminating v . - 

4. Spitting • 

5 . Inappropriate items* in mouth 
6. Running away froj?i home 
, 7. Inappiropriate noises 
8. Playing in water 
9. Self -abusive behavior (e.g., 
biting hand, pulling hair, 
. and head banging ) 

II -SELF-HELP 

1. Toilet training ^ ^ ^ 

2. Dressing skills-including zip, 

buckle, and snap 

3. Bathing 

4. Brushing 

"^ CoirJDiriy hair - 

6. Clothes preference 

^ ' . ■ " ** ■ 

JII-LANGUAGE & SPEECH 

1 .Attending-e .g . , eye .contact " 
2*t>hysical imitation (gross and 

fine body-gross and fine 

facial) " 
3*. Audit:ory memory span 

4. Auditory discrimination 

5. pbject;disci^imination-concept 

discrimination ^ 
6 . Sound imitation 

7 . Echoic vocabulary building 

8. Non-echoic vocabulary building 
^*Verbal Qohtingencies 
lO.Spontanepus generalization 



IV -EDUCATIONAL 



1. Puzzles ' 

2 . Parquetry designs 
3,. Lotto 

^ '4.Frostig (Books 1,'2,. and 3) 
5. Color discrimination and 

recognition 
6 .Numbers-^recognitign tl-20) , 
concepts (l-^-lS) , and print- 
' ing (1-20) 
7.A-B-C's recognition and print- 
ing 

S.Reading readiness (work book 

and memos) 
9.Recd^ition-of printed labels 

(initially used as a teaching 

technique to develop receptive* 

vocabulary ) 

10. Co lor ing,. cutting and pasting 

11. Token economy system** (use of / 

pennies) ^ 

12 . Full day school program 

J? 

V -SOCIAL-RECREATIONAL 

1. Simple games (with classmates and 
and sibs) e.g., London Bridge, 
relay r^ces , ball , Ring-A-Ro.und 
, the Rosie, musical chairs, etc. 

2 . Concept "of " shar? 

3. Simple household chores-e.g., 

take out 'trash, pick up clothes 
and toys, set tabl^, make bed * 



Community School Placement . The final stage of the PTT^system was to place the 
child in ari apprppriate cpramunity academic setting. This required careful synchroniz< 



tion between the ttT System agene/ a^na aocal coimuni^^^ speciaiivqducatioA sy6^^ 
Oiie Weans of qoQiraination was for the Hpme Training ^peci^^^^ the 
teacher who-wa^ scheaw^^^ to hiS placemen^5;'a^^^ \ < 

lAe^prerequisi^^^ needed for him to be accepted into the q3.aj^sroom> ^nd the 

continue to consult with the teacher abojit btehavior management and/academic pro- 
ijrammihg af ter^ the child was achnitted to the ciass; in add/tionr/ weekly home visits 
with the parent continued after the c|tild was admitted to a comniiUnity school prpgramf 
One of the fuhctipns performed by- the Home Training specialist , /after the child was in 
a 0chdi?l was to coordinate parent training activitie|r-with classroom student program- 
ming.*' • 7:- ^ - . '■•/ •. • : ■ 

■ 7 ^ > ■ . EVAtillATION .>v 

; Two types of evaluations on the PTT System were carried put ^ Since all parents 
kept^ da^ily datar quantitative daily records of clients ay'e ayailabie over the- three/ 
years this program operated (the types of data Jcept by parents are described in chap-^ 
ter 10 of Watson ,^19 7.3 ) * These kinds of records were used in annual progress 
reports (Watson & Bassinger^ 1971^ 1972) . in ^dSitio^/ several multipio--l)ase line ^ 
evaluations (Baer, Wolf & Risley, 1968) of the Paren^ Training Program and certain 
client Treat39^i.ent Prc^rams were made. 

^ *The results of a multiple--base line study of the Parent Training Program are 
s^rattari2i^ 2. This study was designe'd to assess the relative effectiveness 

of academic and practicum phases of the program/ Three parents were used in the study 
and all were high sch^Kjl graduates^ I'Three topics in the academic training were, as- 
sessed: reinforcement^ shaping and stimulus control. Three pSases of practicuia train-- 
ing also were evaluated t self-help skill training/ language training* and social- 
recreational skill training, in addition/ th^ effects of showing movies were compared 
t*ith actual tutbred-TPs feedback training. True-false^ fill-in test scores were used 
to aasess academic performahce and. TPS scores were used to evaluate practicum perform- 
ande# Average ihterobserver agreement for the T-F#* fiil^ih tests was * 9^ 7 (.9^7- 
1>00) aijid for the TPS was- .938 ( ^824-1.60) . The -main f that academic 

training influenced academic performance but had little influence oh practicum perform 
ance. * Practicum training was ^the^i^^im^y^^^^^^f^ influencing |»racticum performance, ^ - 
$hd sfeiei|ttg a movie of Someone else training was not* as efifeistive as tutored-TPS feed-?- 
back for, developing criterion level perfdrman^^ However^ it is not clear to what 
'^'ol'^it Seeing the movie first influenced t^^ " 
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mcnCuliScSS^^^^^ Nixi, AWa a 95% criterion was REaUIRW for moving from one phase Of THE 



I * Rcinlofc«m«nl 

-^h * Shoping 
SC = Sfltnului Control 

5Jr= Social 'ftcf 90 lion 




Figures 3, 4/ 5 and 6 summalrizc' mini s\:udie3 designed to assess parent trai;dng 
effectiveness. Figure, 3 is a Nummary of an undressing component of the S^lf^iielp 
Skill Program while Figures 4 to 6 are concerned with receptive -vocabulary, \ound pro- 
duction a^d word production components of the Language Program, respectively. Two 
parents were ^.nvolved in^hese experimenti^ (they also participated in the Parent 
Training Program multiple-base line study). The child involved^ in the undressing and 
receptivA- vocabulary experiments was a 6-year-old, female, blind, nonambulatory 
hydrocephalic with an SQ of 14, As Figures 3 and 4 indicate, heiK mother effectively 
taught her to take off her underpants^ and undershirt and learn the names of tywo 
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mmct Of owwssiNe pants and sHtftr training on undressing F^ffl'^^ vocaguiARY TRifNiNG ON A CHiio's vmm 

, fANIS AMD SH!RI rERfORMANCE. DRESSING PA«TS AND SHIRI lOE^IinCAIlCN PERfORMANCE. SP03N AND GIASS SERVED AS IH£ 

,1«UNING SERVEO « THE CONTROL CONDITION ^WO EXPESlMENIAl OSIECTS V.HIIE HAT. SHOE, SCjCK AND 

- ■ eOWL WERE USED AS THE CONTROL OBJECTS 
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' riGURES . ^ 

UiFlUtN'Ct Or SOUriD ARTiCulATICt^ THAIKiNS OU BGL'N'C) Af^TICti'lAT 
PERFORNtANCE. THE CHIID WAS'FIRST TRAIWEO ON THE THREE 
lOWER SOUNDS V/HILE All THE OTKER SOUNOS WERE USED AS ' 
CONIROIS (SEE T.J. AFTER V^aiUxi CRITERION. SHE WAS 
WIH TRAINED ON THE NEXT ^CUR SOUNDS AND THE • 
REMAINING SIX SOUNDS WERE USED .AS CONTROLS 
(SEE W 
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FIGURE 6 

INRUENCE OF WORD PRODUCTION 'ARTICUIATION TRAINING ON WORD 
PRODUCTION ARTlCUlATiCN. THE GHIID RECEIVED TRAINING ON THE 
lOWCR NINE SOUNDS (SEE E FOR EXPE^IVCNTAU AND THE UPPER 
SOUNDS SERVED |S CCNTROLS (SEE C) 
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conation^ personal objects • Qualitative Data Sheets were use/ to record this data 
(see WatsoD, 1973^ Chapter 10) / and interobserver agreements for both experiments 
were 100%, ^ | " * , ' • 

The second child, involved in the two speech production components of the 
Language Program (sound production^ and wor^ production), was a S-'y ear-old, non- ^ 
\ verbal, retarded girl yith an /SO of 6Zf At the outset of the program, she h^d no 
^^riterion ylevel articulat^ed words in her expressive -irocabulary • As Figures 5 and 
* 6. show, her mother taught her seven sounds and' five words. Average interobserver 
agreement for the Qualitative Data Sheets in thes^ two language studies v;as .9*05 
f . 813-1 • 00 ) * All programs assessed in Figures 3 to 6 v/ere from, "Hov; to Use Be- 
havior M<^'clifica^^on with\Mentally Retarded ai\d Autistic Children: Programs ^f or -Ad- 
ministrators, Parents, Teachers and Nurses," (Watson, 1972a). . ^ , 

Fol]few-up evaluations were made of parents after they completed training. 
During the last 3 mont^l^s of the project al,l professional staff and parents were 
- viaeota^)ed. Then tl\ree- staff sat down and evaluated the performance, of everyone 
videotaped using the TPS. Professional staff averaged 95% TPS scores while parents* 
averaged 90%. Thus parents performed at a high level of trainer prof||:iency and 

■ ^ • ' -1 ■ V ' - * . ■ . . ■ 

compared faYorab|Ly with professional staff in the project. , In conclusion, their 

■ . \, i ■ ' ■ j..^- 

training performance did not deteriorate as a function of time m the program^ 
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CONCLUSION • ■ i 

-1- - " . ■ , ^ ' 

These preliminary findings^ suggest that the Parent Training Tefchnology System 
has promise as a potential service deLivery system. The qualifier, potential is 
use<5^ because additional >field tests of the entire system are still underway with new, 
profe9[sional staff, new parents and children in a different geographical setting 
(from- the first project). Certainly the system has pertain important advantages. It 
is economical^ it cost $1,000 per child per^&r during the last year of operation, 
so any community educational or clinical system should be able to afford it. In addi- 
tion, very limitedi office spa^ce 4s required^ for carrying out th^ program' (a second 
economy factor). It h^s a simple administrative structure* Only a"" part-time admin- 
istrator is required. !|oma Training Specialists, assigned at a ratio of one to every 
15 clients, also serve other admfiinistrative functibns. Thus, complicated, interferincf 
btireaucratic problems are eliminated. Since ^parents are used as staff, problems re- 
latittg to locating and recruiting training staff to carry out the programs are avoided 
And since all ^client training takes place in the home and in the school using parents. 
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teachers, peers ancl siblings as trainers, many important stimulus control problems 
inherent in other cflinical . intervention methods are avoided** Thus, it appears to 
|3ie a practical, useful habilitation system with broad applications to the mentally 
retarded* * ' * * c ^ 
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' SoverQly handiaappeja dtuaonts (Sontag^ Burkev a yorK# 1973) are oft^n 

different from many ^'normal'' and "mildly handicapped" students on a ^rariety of 

V 3C(^ievantvihsti^UctionQl diihensions (Q>g.;, generalization » retention, imitation, 

■ ■■■■ ^ ■ : ■■ ■■ ■ . 

articwlationf acqulcitionf viqipn skills) * Dae tP^^uqh difference? the premicie 

offered ia tliat the teacher of these stfidento inuat systematically delineate/ com- . 
penoate'for the alss^hce off or directly teach skills that teachers of less handi- 
capped students may assmie are operative.* ' V 

... ' , ' . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ -iX , , 

for the past several years the writers and their colleagues have ^been 

: attemptinig to formtilate and implement deveiopmentally tenable and empiricaj.ly veri^ . 

fiad^le educational^ ser^ for severely handicapped students in -the MadisQn# . 

Wisconsin, Public School System. One of the vehicles dq^termined of substantial^ 

eaucational value rrom both training anct service pierspectives is the organization 

of circumscribed teacher-pUpil interactions into instructional programs. The term 

instructional program^ as it is used here, refers to basic factors, variables, etc., 

that a teacher of severely handicapped students must consider, systematize, and/or 

implement in order to teach a |ia^cticular skill- : V 

I Brown and York (1974) delineated a four component model of an instructional 

f ■ - - V ■ . ■ ' ^ . - ^ ' 

I' ' / programi What to teacli (content) ; how to teach (methodl) 7 how does on^ assess 

t whether or not one has taught (measurement) ; and the instructional^ materials re-^ - 

. ■ ' ■ ^ ■• ' ■ - V ■ ■ . ' ■ . • ' - 

■ - ■ ■ ■ quired. — : 

t' ~ ' . ■ . - ■ , • . ^ . 

I Using tiiie four component model of an instructional program delineated abov0, 

' severely handicapi^d students have been taught^ many developmentally important^.. 

practically useful, yet circumscribed skills (Brown, Bellamy & Sontfig, 1 971 r Brown 
,^ V fi'Sotttag, 1972; Brown, Scheuermany Cartw?ight & York, 19737 Brown, Williams 

Growner, 1974). Howeveri^ as should be obvious, adherence to the foUr compdnent 

model may be necessary, but is not sufficient to provide the best ^possible in- • " 
> structional services in that several crucial factors • related to the acquisition 

and performance of specific skills are not taken into account. Thus, the four ^ 

component instructionai program has been expanded substantially and is presented . 

.... ■ ' ■ / ■• • ^ V : .c^' . 

■ /'below.:. ^ V ; ^ * 

-y-^P BagiC components of an Instructional ^Program '-^ ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

' What skill does a teacher Intend for the student to perform (What does 

teacher intend to * teach the Student) ? ^ / • 161 

' ^ ir# Why does^ a teacher want the student to perform a specific skills 

111* How does a teacher Intend to teach the student to perform a skill? 
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IVv 

• V. 
VI. 



How con a toac^Baf ltotpi'rically verify that the skill of cpncera ia being ' 
or has been ■featight? 

fi t t . . ■ • 

CA» t^e Student perform the skill at a situationally acoeptablo rate? , 

V \ • . . 

What does a teacher ix\^Qnd to ugo as vehicles ^ (inotructional materials) 

\ " • ^ ' 0 

for th<? /^kill to be acquired and performed? 
Can the stMent perform the- skill across: 



b* Places ? 

a. Instructional materials g * 
d, Langttagfii cues ? v ^ ^■ 

V,llt,^ Can the-student perform a skill without directions to do so from persons 
in authority? \ \ . 

Before proceeding 'to a more detailed presentation of each component, several 
points' should be noted and emphaoizedr, 'First, \space does not permit, as detailed a 
pjtesentaiiion of each component as is possible, VSecond, there is no dotibt that the 
liBt of components delineated above is incomplet<^ and that additional components 
will^volva. Third* we are recommending that a teacher of severelyf handicapped * 
students empirically verify the' acceptable status of his/her students on dimensions 
of at lead^t the com|)onents delineated above* * . 

In the narrative that follows, an attempt will be made tc olUcidate the basic 
Equalities of each component, justify iheir inclusion, Vhow how they might be "real-* 
izod, and provide teachers with practical suggestions, a^s to how the requisite skills 
' inherent in each might be incorporated into instructional activities • 

• 1> What skiri does a teacher intend for the student to perform? ^ 

One of the more crucial differences between teaching normal or mildly handi- 
<- . . ♦ ■ 

, ' . ' " 

1 capped students and severely handicapped students is the degree of precision re- 

; quired when presenting instructional content (Brown & York, 1974)- Teachers of 

severely handicapped students must be afforded the experiences 'an^ skills neces- 

sary to systematically dissect, sequence, re-dissect, re-^sequence , etc., skills 

under instruction. In our judgment, the conceptual and pi^tAem attack skills re- 

■ " ■ ■ . . . . 

.quired and fostered by a taak analysis orientation are ideally suited for teachers 
of severely handicapped students. : 

i teaoher may be interested in teaching a value, an appreciation, an attitude, 
a skilly a concept, an understanding, a subtlety, or a feeling. Certainly, such 
ERXC'tially nebulous objectives can be taught to severely handicapped students, -i^V^ 



Howevar, the positiop offered here is that such objectives probably can be real- 
ized ntojtre efficiently if they can be operational ized in such a manner as to clearly 
indic^ ^ to the teacher and to the student precisely what i 3 requested and when it 
£?hould be manifested, it i^ a rare severely handicapped student indeed who can 
J make large leapa througli poorly organized and unspecific curriculum content. On 
the other hand it has I>^en our« experience that all students can acquire new skills 
if thoae skiUs are dissected and sequenced* precisely . 

Task analysis^ essentially i^equires the precise delineation of skills v;ithin a 
particular curriculum area, the division of those skills into component parts, and 
%i\a 6eq\^encing of. thosc^ skills from easy to hard (simple to complex) . According to 
HasnicJc, Wang anoi Kaplan (1974) task^ analysis involves: 

the develop (ment of) hierarchies of le amino objectives such 
that mastery of ol^jectives Ipwer in the hiefarqfiy (simpler ' 
taskp) facilitates learning of highe:^: objectives (more complex 
taak&) , . . This invplves a process of task^ analysis in whicji 
specific behavioral components are identified and prerequisites 
for each of these determined (p» 680) , 

Pefhaps the major purpose of analysing skills inherent in a curriculum content 

.0»ea is to delineate an orga&iized and precisely stated constellation of verifiable 

objectives frpm whiqh a variety of instructional activities can be generated. A 

task analysis; i^ not a statement of how a skill is to be taught but rather a state- 

ment of what is to be taught. A precise delineation of v;hat is to be taught is an 

obv4.ous prerpqi^ieite to the determination of the 

CQdures, measurement procedures, etc. 

Notipn^^s to what skills' should be inpluded in ^ particular content area and 

how such skills might be analyzed and sequenced can be obtained or abstracted from 

at least the 'following: ' • . 

a, general child development literature, ^ 

bp " ggneral cognitive development literature, ' 

c: generqil special education l:^te;^rature , 

4» coimmercially available curjficuSLum packages, ^ 
e, logical post-school perfoiljm^iieB^"^^mit^. 

It has been pur experience ^ that /^achers dk severely handicapped students can 
rarely ifse, without substantial adaphatipn^^,^mraercially available , instructional 



equired materials, teaching pro- 



oontent* Thus, from a training perspective, perhaps it is more appropriate to pro- 
vide a teapher with skills and experiences in the area of task analysis so that in 
subS0<juent practical situations that teacher can adapt other or create new analyses 

iOii 
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tp fit the-aevplopmonfcal fun levei of his/her otuderits. 

*. ThQre ariO at 1^ threo major reasons wh^ tecichers.of severely handieapped • 

cfcudont3 should bo of basic principles of task analysis. First, 
a task analysis delineates starting points and terminal objectives and enhances 
the possibility that essential cComponc:5nt skills V;ill not be neglected. Second, 
UttrIi2Sition,-of ta0k analysis procedures facilitates instruction that is tailored to 
indi^?idual functioning levels. For e^tample, within the task analysis^ model mastery 
at various objectives can be assessed before instruction and students may only be . 
tnstructod on nbject^vo.s'on which they failed to reach and for which they have 
maotored the prerequisites. In- addition, .students can pe permitted to proceed * - ^ 

through the seguenco at their 'ov;n pace, taking longer oh trouble spots and skipping 

- • ^ ) ■ • ' 

obiootxves on v;hich they dGmonstrate mastery, xnird, xhe utilization of task • 

r.^- . . ^ • : . '■ ^ ' ^ : — ■ ■ ■ ' ' , 

analysis procedures facilitates the development of more effective and efficient 
classrooin pirograimning.^ That is, a tearhqr can obtain data from students concerning 
t\to Order in which skills are most readily acquired and skills that must be broken 
into smaller subskills in order to facilitate acquisition. This 'information can 
^ be used to continually improve instructional 'programs . ' • , . ^ 

IX. Vfhy dofes a teacher v/anfc the student to perform a specific skill ?' 
' Generally, longitudinal educational objectives for severely handicapped stu-"' 
dents should be no different than those for other students . Public schools s*houlci 
prepare severely handicapped students to function as independently as/ possible 
socially, vocationally/ ar^ personally in the least res^icting post School environ- 
ment;. In pur viev// th^re is no'^ justification for preparinif students tb function in 
large residential irfstitutions or to foster or maintain the development of environ- 
ments that unduly shelter, restrict, or retard. ' ' 

Perhaps due to the limited educational opportunities in the past and the almost 
inevitable placement .of severely handicapped .citizens in large ijesidential institu- 
tions, i^might have been acceptable to teach them to "vmlk in line," "make pot 
holders," ^Vatch Jack LaLane" v/ithout mijch cohci^rn for v;hy such skills were taught. 

Now, however, severely handicapped s-tudents will be enrolled in publi6 school pro- 

» .f^ ' 

graitjn for . as long as 21 years. Longitudinal public education coupled v;ith the goals 

of. the deinstitutionalization auJ ^ild auvOqaciy movements , force us to ask and 

justify xs?hy we sshould teach any specific skill. It is our current view that insttuc- . 

.^on of a skill should be justified primarily as a cumulative segment of a develop- J^Jj^l 

'^ERXC^^iiy^c^^'^d longitudinal curriculum sequence vihich is designed to insure inde'- 



pendent functioning. . / . . 

' Well defined skil^l sequences acrbss curricula domains (e.g., rogth, reading # ' 



language, play, self-help, independent community functioning) My be.utili^ed to 
precisely delineate functioning levels' within each domain. Placemen^ of an in- 
dividiaal/along dimension^ within skill sequences provides the teacher' v/itrh vita! 

* \ . • ' ' ' « • 

information concerning the skills the individual hasi? mastered, those that remain^ 
untaught, and in what drder they might be presented. Irv addition, 'utilization of 
developmental skill sequences might minimize the potentially deleterious ^effects 
of Changes in teachers and admin iistrators on longitudin^ programming. Obvio'usly, 
'a precise delineation of the current functioning -level of a student on a. .variety 
of educationally important dimensions is more relevant to the j^evelopment. of , viable 
instructional services than the use'of "sjuch descriptions ^s autistic, severely re- - 
tarded, trainable, psychotic, emotionally disturbed ,. and lovjJ MA. * 

* ' Finally,, while the provision of longitu(Jinal developmental serviced is a goal 
to which we all must strive, we have an extremely long way to go before realization. 
Thex# are persons around th^ country who' have developed relatively good preschool . 
or postschool programs, others have developed reasonable public school age pirograms 
'other? have developed notable parent training activities, others have potentially 
valuable research projects in operation, etc. To our knowledge .there is no place 
in which all the needed longitudinal service components are operating to such an 
^xteftt that the development of large numbers, of citizens over long 'periods of tim'fe 
.is maximized. Certainly, we still need to develop isolated bits &f •information 
certainly extraordinary case study achievements will continue to be inspirational; 
but tl?dse'and othe^ such delimited endeavors rarely provide substantial changes in^^ 
the life Styles of many severely t>andicapped citizens. 



111. How does a teacher intend to teach the student to perform a skill ? 

There is no doubt that teachers can formulate logically defensible longitu^ 
dinal curriculum sequences and ingenious clusters of apparently relevant p^sk 
analyses/-^ However, if a teacher cannot te^ch students to perform the skills re- 
quired by the sequences and analyses, then all is for naught. Th6 procedures, , tech 
niquesV tactics; strategies, etd., teachers use ,to reacli new skills may be referred 
to as the how of instruction. Without a technology of how; what to teach is rhet- 

oric. * . . ' I ; ' , 

Arriving at an empirically^ tenable system of how to teach new skills to se- 
verely haiidic^^pped students is qne of^the most crucial challenges confronting the 



educator. Particularly since delineating an appropriate how to teach is almust 



always confpxinded with varying degrees of visual, auditory, motor, attending^ etc., 
impairments. * 

. . > , ■ ■ -* * 

Precise • and replicable statements^'ais to how to teach new skills are xinfor- ' 

tunately quite rare.. What may I?e an effective, procedure for teaching one student 
or one group of students may be inajJpropriate for another student or group. In 
additioihr even such apparently precise techniques as those generated from the oper- 
ant conditioning laboratories tmder tjxe rubric of beha^or modification and dis- 
crimination training iare prpjbably arts (Bricker, 1*970). 

Statements as to hov; t6 teach severely handicapped students^^ have emanated 
from arid v/i 11 continue to emanate from many sources; eifectrical and mechanical 
engineering, human development, special education, psychology, teacher arid parent 
ingenuity, th^ history of education, what grandmothers once did to name hut a f^7. 
In an attempt to be eclectic and practical arid still be relevant to the prq^lems of 
.sevferel'y handicapped ^students ,^ we have organized information from a variety of 
souifce^ into what may be referred to as basic principles of acquisition and perform- 
ance, ^ Many of the terms us §d to describe these principles have been taken from 
literalture related to' operant and respondent conditioning, discrimination learning, 

a, " ' 

concept ^evelopitifent and imitation learning. However, it should be* emphasized that 
these princijiles, techniques, tactics, etc., must be adapted or converted for class- 
room uge; that many schools of thought describe the same event with dif ferent^words; 
and that the principles available for systematic utilization now are not sufficient 
for th^ educational coram^anity to provide the best possible services.'^ ^ 

IV. Hc^w can a teacher empirically verify that the skill- of concern is being, or 

has been, taught? , - ^ ' ' 

Some teachers do not even attempt to 'systematically assess any aspect of stu- 

\ - ' 

dent progress; some teachers attempt to record every response every student makes 
every minute the students are in school; some teachers use one particular measure- 
ment system to the, exclusion of all'^others. The position offered here is that 
teachealrs should have the skill's necessary to implement a variety of . measurement 
design^ and techniques in such a- manner as to foster a smoothly f Ibwmg mstruc- 



2 : A mbre detailed listing of basic principles of acquisition and performance and 
O "'appj^opriate references are available upon request. 
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tiorial environment,, yet in a manner that also allows the systematic recording and 
empirical verification of crucial aspects of student development. 

There can be little doubt that direct measurement of the developmental pro- 
gress of severely handicapped students is a vital aspect of any instructional 
system. Perhaps the follov;ing two passages are appropriate here: 

. In any empi^rical definition of teaching, instructional measure- 
ment is crucial. With normal and mildly handicapped students, 
inferfenc6s about populations of skills made from sairfples and 
inferences about generalization of skills across persons and 
places and materials are probably necessary and tenable. Un-- 
fortvinately, inferential measurement, in our judgment, is an 
extremely questionable measurement orientation v/hen applied to 
most severely handicapped students,. The general rule that v;e 
try to follow may be stated as follows: If you determine that 
a particular response, skill, concept, etc., is important to 
the development of the student, .then it is incumbent upon the 
teacher to directly measure^ the existence of the response, 
skill, concept, etc. ,, of concern* (Brown and York, 19.74, p. 9). 

Direct measurement is particularly crucial in attempts tp teach 
cvmiulative tasks. If the cofrect performance of the response 
in component c of a task are depen^nt upon the correct perform- 
. ance of the responses in components a and b, their'the teacher 
must guarantee that a and b responses are- in the behavioral 
repertoire of the student before she even considers progression 
to component c. Since most .developmental skills are in many J 
vays emulative (mathematics, reading, language,, speech, prac- 
tical arts) , teachers of trainable- level retarded students must 
be prepared to spend relatively long periods of time and con- 
^ siderable effort developing basic behavioral repertoires 

(Brown, 1973, p. 110-111). ^ 

It should be noted anS emphasirzed that in addition to competencies related to 
hgw! to empirically verify (measure) student progress, teachers should also be ex- 
posed- to rationales regarding why and when to measure and tb* a vai^iety of approachej 
toward measurement. 

0 . 

The following is a selected listing of measurement ipsues, terms, designs, 
assumptions;^, tactics, etc., to which TDur teachers in training are exposed. It 
^'hoi;ild be noted that most of the designs listed below are what may be referred to 
as "siobjects as their own controls designs." However, in addition to the listings 
below, teachers in training, as part of their general, preparation, also receive in- 

formation regai^ding parametric and nonparamet,ric statistical manipulations ,. inter- 

•* - . 3 ■ 

group designs, standardized tests, etc. 



3 A more complete listing and appropriate references are available upon request. 



6aalc Prlncipleo of Instructional MQapuremeiat 



X. Subjectiva - Qbjinotlva .IS. 

2. Dependent Variable 16 • 

3» Ihdependent Variable 17. 

4» Intra-^group MGasurement Designs ,18. 

5y Intet-group Measurement Designs 19. 

6. Correlated Designs (AB Design) 20. 

7. ABAB, Designs 21. 

8. 3?est-Teach~Test Designs . 22 '. 
9» Multiple Ba$eline Designs 23» 

10. Trials to Criterion Designs / 24* 

11. Direct Wteasrarement « * 2^. 

12 . Inferential Statistics ♦ 26 . 

13. Ctamulative R^vi^, Designs 27. / 
^14. Reliability 28* 



OorrelaHoh 

Criterion Referenced Vests 
Rate of. Response 
Inten(3^ty of Rd'sponse 
Frequency of a Response 
Latency of a Response 
' Duration of a RQsponse 
Eprors to Criterion 
Population ' 
Continuous MeafSurement 
Parameter 
Sample 
Statistic 
Probe Designs . 



V. Can the student perform a skill at a Bituationally acceptable rate? 

• ^ " ' ' ' ~ V ' ^ ' 

Rate is a term which typically refers to the ntiiaber of times a particular 

..- . ■ ■ . ■ - - ' - • ■ ' 

response Occurs in a given time period. In an academic setting where often times 
a skill is a composite of different Responses, the view of rate can be extended to 
include the number of times all critical components of a skill are performed in a 
given time period. There is no doubt that Severely handicapped students have defi- 
ciencies in the rates at which they perform particular responses or clusters of 

responses. There are times when severely handicapped students manifest rates\of 

^ ^ ^ f ^ ' . \ . ^ 

responding that are too high.. For example, a normal, student might hit himself in 

the head once a week, a severely handicapped student might hit himself in the h<^ad 

five times ^i^r minute for months. A' somev/Kat similar but different rate deficiency 

• also manifested is the inordinate amount of time many students require to progress 

■■ ■ <^ 

through a series of cumulative responses. If students have* acquired a skill and 

^ ■ . 

performed it correctly a specified number of times, it does nott- necessarily indi- 
cate that the skill l^ej mastered, in order for a skill to be considered mastered, 

■ ■■ ... ■ . , . 

that skill should be pejfformed correctly at, a relevant rate criterion (proficiency) 

There are at leacft three reasons for including ratfe of cgjrrect responding as 
a component of skill masteiry. First, if students are to compete with and be tol- 
erated by other individuals in the cdtoiunity, th^y will have to perform skills at 
commimity acceptable rates. Por example, assume that a student has been taught to 
make change aihd then^ the student is asked to go to a grocery store and purchase the 
items on a grocery list. In a situation that actually occurred, one of our stu- 
•dents secured the items on the list, computed the total cost of the 'items, and then 
. counted out the apprppriate amount of money required to pay for the goods.^ tJn- 



fortianately, .the counting of tlie money require^! aliAojs^t five minutes. Thus a situa- 

leg 



gl^^can eicist where a student could accu^atejy perform a giveji series of responses 



but the tirae required for the performance may^ not be acceptable in a community 
setting ♦ 

Second, if a sjci IX requires the utilization of a number of responses in 
sequence, ,a slow rate of responding may inteirfere v/ith the performance of all 
components in the sequence by increasing the probability that the student may be 
unable to recall certain cdmponents. For example, assume, a teacher gives a stu*- 
dent a three component direction to follow. If the st:udent takes tv;enty minutes 
"to perform the first response,* there is a good chance that she/he may not remember 
the cues for the last tv/o responses. ' ' ^ . .' 

Third, if one accepts the premise that a skill should be not only performed 
correctly, but -^performed at an acceptable rate critericiixi, then a question remains 
regarding when a rate criterion should be imposed upon skills that are cumulative. 
Because of a paucity of research in the application of a rate criterion in educa- 
tional settings, a teacher faced v/ith this question seems to have tVJO major options. 
Assuming skills A, B and C are cumulative, a teacher may choose to require the 
student to: perform A at a proficient tate before moving on to B; next perform 
both A and B (i.e., in combination) at a proficient rate before moving on to C; 
and finally, perform A, B and C at a prdficiitent rate before terminating instruction • 
A second option v;ould be to require the student to perform A, B and C correctly. 
Once acijpired, a rate criterion would be imposed upon the combined skill (A, B and 
C) in order to achieve an acceptable level of proficiency. 

VI. What does the teacher intend to use as vehicles for the skill to be acquired 
^ and performed? , 

Tasks and task materials are vehicles through which skills are taught. Obvi- 
ously, choosing tasks and task materials should not be a hastily made, arbitrary 
decision. Teachers should carefully design and/or choose tasks and materials that 
reflect a consideration of the vinique problems presen^d by the students of concern. 
Since one of the primary^ goals of teaching severely-handicapped students is to verify 
that skii^ls acquired in controlled instructional settings will be» perfornied in other 
more practical environmental settings, many tasks should be chosen for their func** 
tional use across environments. , * ^ . 

Piinctional tasks, can serve the dual purposes of providing' concrete examples of 
cibstract .concepts which may increase meaningfulness (Zeaman, 1973) and of teaching 
practical skills that students may be able to utilize daily across many environments ♦ 
For example, one-to-one correspondency ^^^lls (aligning members of tv;o sets in an 



arrangement manS^festa a pne-t^-bne jrelatlbn^hip beisween th^ members) may ' ^ 

ba t^uglit through ^^t^ Aligning of blocks and baarSf putting straws in cups# giving 



each ei^^smate a cooki|sr or giving each place setting a cupr plate ^ spoon and fork 
when preparing for lunph. q?ha latter two examples teac^h the skill while stressing 
function in applied settings; the former two simply require performance' of the ♦ 
skill 3Shi^^ utility that fiinctional tasks c^n add to the acqui- 

sition p£ a skill argue strdngiy for their use when designing ir^structional* pro- 



grrams* ■■ 

' Hot all skills cari 



be taucfht exclusively through functional tasks and mater- 



iaia* ISie typQ0 bf tasks needed to teadh many visual discriminations to severely 
handicapped students highlight'' this point* When teaching a visual disca^mination ; , 
3kill the tas]^ chosen should malce the essential stimulus characteristics (e.g. / 
for^ri#_colorr size) easy to discqm* Although this point appears simple to apply, 
it has ramifications which/ if hbt considered wh^n structuring tasks runfortvmately 
may lead to the development of differential responding to nonessential stimulus 
'characteristics. For eaainple/' assume a"* teacher wants to teaca a -sfc^^ dis^-v^^^^ 
criminate the Ijetter "A" from the letter "B." In an attempt}^6 irtake the differences 
between tjie two letters easy to discern, the teacher presents a red uppercase "A** 
. and a blue uppercase "B*" In this situation the teacher n\j^ find that the student 
has learned that red is called "A" and is called "B." \ 

A fundamental discrimination learning afule feiated tp J^electing tasks with 
which to teach concepts is to choose tasks which will insure that responding is con- 
trolled only by jbhe essential characteristics of the concept. In the letter recog- 

nition discrimination task mentioned above, this rule requires that the task should 

. ■ ' ■' ^ • , • ' • <f* ■ ■■ — ■ ■ - ^ . 

be designed so that responding is controlled by the form of the letters, not by 
color, size, texture or spatial position, etc. When using a functional task, control 
over nonessential or irrelevant characteristics is of teA difficult to achieve. For 

;exaipple, if one o.£ the tasks used to teach letter discrimination is labelling the 

"■ •" . ■ . -1^ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' , . 

letters in the words "menV and "Women" as they appear on the doors of public rest- 

" ■ • . ^' i • 

rooms, a multiplicity of scripts, colors and placements , would probably be encountered 

which might impede a acquisition of the skill.. In such situations, nonfunctional tasks 

.which make the essential stimulus characteristics easy to discern and concommitantl^ 

reduce nonessential stimulus characteristics should probably be employed initially. 

Onqe the skilr^is acquired, however, ^essential and nonessential stimulus dimensions 
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When relating to this issue Backer, Engelm^nn and Thomas (1971) suggest that 
to in'fejure , that essential stimulus characteristics control responding, instructional 
tasks should be chosen v/hich allow the teacher to: 

d 

1. teach a concept through a set of instances and hot .ins'Sanceis of » 
the concept (e.g.,, examples of the letter "A" and examples that 
are not of the letter "A**) , 

2. constrxtct instances of a concept such that they all have essen- 
tial' concept characteristics, and construct not instances having 
none or only some of the essential characteristics, . 

3. frequently vary nonessential characteristics "of instances and 
not instances to insure that responding is only to essential ■ ^ 
characteristics ^{e. g. , when teaching the letter "A", the size, 
color, texturQ.cmd position of instances and not instances of 
the letter should be varied) . % ^ 

^ \ \ 

Implicit in the above three suggestions ris the assumption that students are 

attending to variations in essential and nonessential characteristics of the stimuli . 
presented. Often it is not enough to sij^ply expect that consistent manipulations 
of the stimuli v/ill be both necessary and sufficient conditions to produce the differ-^ 
ential responses of concern. In some instances having students verbally label stimu-* 
lus dimensions (nonverbal students might use gestures) and stimulus choices may fa^ 
cilitate differential responding to essential stimulus characteristics, and also in-* 
^ferease retention of correct responses through the development^fcmediators (Butter-, 
field, Wambold, h, Belmont, 1973? Borkowski & wanschura, 1974 A^icker, 1972; Jeff- 
rey, 1953; Z^ttT&^ t 1958; Chatelanat, Henderson, Robinson, S Bricker, 1971; ^eaman, 
1973; SSimmerman & Rosenthal, 1974). 

Other situations in v/hich a teacher mi/ght choose €o supplement functional with 
nonfunctional tasks might be those that recyuire ''repeated practice for the acquisi- 
tion of a skill, since many functional tasks typically permit only one or two res- 
ponse opportunities for only a few students per day. It is probably not efficient 
though^ to simply employ a task because it permits repeated practice of a particular 
skill in that boredom and inattention which can compete with academic progress are . 

. many tim^s end products- of stereotypic repetition. 

<» " . • ' . ■ * ■ 

Whether a task is functional or not, teaci^rs should attempt to utilize tasks 
and materials that have reinforqement value. Choosing tasks on the basis of their 
reinforcement value^involves selecting tasks and .materials with which students will 
readily interacts preferably in free play situations. (A free play situation is re- 
ferred to here as one where, the task is available, but the student is neither 
■■''.* 

. prompted to engage *in it nor externally reinforced for engagements.) On many occa- 

■ ■ O ■ • . . 

pD!(^" sions teaching skills through .tasks with reinforcement value may involve teaching 

™" . . .. . ■ . ■ ^ .171- 



Bkilla* through toys, games music and songs (e.g., sight wot^S may be taught through 
PQtantially dull flashcard drills or through potentially mdre\ interesting sight word 
games) . ' 

If it is necessary to ijeach skiXls for which few functional tasks can be 
readilly devised, theri games, toys, mus^c and songs which reguixe the performance 
of the skills may enable the teacher to aSd an intrinsically reAi^orcing functional 
component while at the same time increasing the probability that maintenance through 
repeated practice in otl:\^r environmental settings Will occur after instruction. 
That is, games, toys, mustic and songs which require the performance of skills may 
hie used to augment academic progranmiing and as recreational activities to provide 
.additional practice of skills ^n a variety of environmental settings. 

Some criteria for selecting potentially ;(^einforcing tasks .are: a) tasks should 
be novel or offer results that are not always "predictable? b) tisks should be 
vmatched to functioning levels. Tasks which are either too /easy 6r too sophisticated 
are not appropriate. However, tasks just above current fmictionihg level should 

hold intOTOSt and pace development; and c) tasks should allow active engagement and 

* ' ■ ■ * 

manifest cause and effect relationships (Fidget, 1952). 

There are at least three majcft advantages to teaching skills through tasks with 
reinforcement valuer 1)^ skills may be reinforced by allowing conti^nued performance 
of the task and/or interaction with the task materials'^ instead of relying upon 
teacher delineated reinforcers; 2) students are more likely to interact with the 
task materials and thus perform the skills .taught through them outside controlled 
instructional situations; and 3) there should be an increased probability thajp stu- 
dents will visually cind/or aurally attend to intrinsically reinforcing tasks and 
task materials, thus possibly eliminating the need to systematically teach attending 
a necessary prerequisite to most teaching situations « 

There are* two additional factors which should be considered when delimiting 

the types and characteristics of functional tasks. First* a task that may initially 

* ^ • 
appear functional may not actually be so for particular students who livfe in environ- 

ments where there are few or no opportunities to perform related skills. Setting a 

table is a functional task through v/hich one-to-one correspondence skills can be 

taught. However, if students live in an environment where they are not and may 

never be required to set a table, the task ^ill not have functional value. Thus, ^ 

teachers should attempt tb insure that^ tasks are chosen that adequately represent the 

j^P^(^.onQ that, students have available in the environment in which they live or might 
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live in the futurd. Second, tasks should.be chosen on the basis of their facilita- 
tion of later skill development; This- involves teaching tasks that will become 

• components of higher level skills in a developmenl/al sequence. Teaching students 
to count fingers as a rational counting task may not have much utility v/hen ration- 
al counting is taught, t>ut Iphould have great utility when addition ..is taught*. 

In summaryj when a teacher is considering what to use as vehicles for skills 

. to acquired and performed by severely haj:idi€^ppe^-^Sjtud^^ tasks and task ma- 
terials should be chosen on at least the basis^-qk^hei^: a) functional use to the 
individual student; b) ease of discriminatiohr c) accessibility to repeated prac- 
tice; d) reinforcement value; |e) facilitation of skill,- maintenance; f ) -accessi- 
bility or frequency of occurrence across settings the individual inhabits; and 
g) facilitation of later skill development. As it is unlikely that many tasks will 
fulfill all the criteria delineated, it is often necessary to teach a skill through 

1. m^ny different tasks and materials. o» - 

yil. Can the student perform the'^'fej^^l across persons, places, instructional 



ipyiterials and language cues ? 

A stimulus generalization paradigm may be used to conceptual i^^se selected 



aspects of ^eyerely handicapped students' failure to perform skills acquired in one 

4 . 

teaching environment in other environmental configurations. The summarization of 
laboratory research Studies concerned with stimulus generalization contained in 
Mostofsky (1965) suggests that a given response must be taught with the teaching" 
environment in a specified state or configuration. After a response has been taught, 
variations in ^ome well controlled aspect of the initial teaching environment can 
be introduced and the presence of the response in the n^w environmental configura- 
tion can be measured. Research findings related to stimulus generalization suggest 
that if dramatic departures from the initial teaching environment are arranged, 
performance in the changed environment will probably be "substantially cjifferent from 
performance in the initial teaching environment. However, if .the changed environ- 
ment^ is only slightly different from" the initial teaching eriyiroi>m^nt., performance' 
..in the changed environment will probably differ slightly if at all from* -performance 
in the initial teaching environment. 

) 
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4 As used here environmental configurations include, language cues, persons, places 
and instructional materials. 
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> The gxaAution of rosponding observea whon the perfoinnancQ d£ a re0ponae is 
i^0£fe3@ed in-env-iaronm^ntal configuratiomr alightly or^ dramatically flifferent from 
the configuration in which the original instruction took place iB known as a 
generalisation giradient^ Sidman (I960) states that, ^'Thq^ gqnQjJalisafcion gradient • 
provider 'a mechtinfim whereby behavior can a^ never exactly 

^ repoats any combination of ^stimuli,' if a succeooful form of behavior were to come 
under. the control of the precipe circumstances that warq present at the time it was ' * 
acguired# WQ should have to relearn the Behavior each time th<^ original situation 
raocqurf^d with ita inevitable variations (p. 207) In th$ following paragraphs " 
attompta will bo made to describe how a ptimulus generalization para'di'gm may be used 
to concoptuaii?j0 generalisation across instructional materials r*extraneouQ atimuli '* 
and relevant cue0 to'' re$jpond# v ^ " ' 

performance Aca^oss Instructional Materials 

ft^aume Mat & severely hmiidicapped student in a pubHc school classroom has 
bean taught to touch a ball when the teacher prdgents a small dark bluc^ ball,, a 
small daJ?k blue <3up and the verbal language cu($, "Touch the ball v" if the teacher 
tjien dramatically changes the task by presenting a li^go. i^^own medicine ball three 
- feet in^ diametc^r, a pmall dark bliie cup and the language cue#v -*Touch th^ ball/V 
it is relatively unlikely that th0 studejit will manifei^t better than a chance level » 
of correct responding. However, if the teacher y>nly slightly changes the iltitial 
instructional materials by presenting a small light blue ball^ a small dark blue cup 
and the verbal language cue, "Touch the ball/" it- is likely th^t'the student will 
consistently respond coirrectly to the nQW instructional material* To suuranarize, if 
dimensions of instructional materials are changed slightly/ students tend to maintain 
respoiiding. or generalizo across ^materials. On the other h?ind/ if Stimulus "dimensions. , 
are changed dramatically r students tend to respond differentially or discriminate. 

t^erformance Across Extraneous stimuli . . 

Extraneous stimuli, as the phrase is us^d here, are stimuli in the environment 
which are^ not intended to control a specified response. That is, touching a ball in 
respdttse to a verbal language cue should not be a function of the si^e of the room, 
the color of the teacher's hair, the chair in which a student sits or the position of 
tho Objects on- the table* However, it is |jo#^ible that some eHtraneous features of 
' att initial teaching environment can acquire response controlling properties/ If a 
^[^(^hor^oes n«2>t allow for such a possibility> she may mistakenly con^^ that 17^4 
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failure to porform across environmental configurations is solely a ^notion of, 
for example, the student not attending to the fqrm cues of the ball and the cup 
referred to above. In fact, however, failure to perform may be a function of 
dramatic changes in the chair, the table, the room, the color of the. teacher's 
hair, or the position of the objects on the table. 

Performance Across Relevant Cues to Respond 

A relevant tjue to respond is referred to here as a stimul^us or stimulus cluster 
which is intended to control the response a student is to perform. In a classroom 
for severely handicapped students cues to respond are usually presented by a teacher 
or contained in instructipnal materials. ^Hov/ever, such stimuli as school bells and 
the time on clocks also function as cues to respond. 

Cues to respond typically have at least a verb component which indicates the 
action the student is to perform (e.g., touch, taHe, give, pick up) and a noun com- 
ponent which indicates the object of the action (e.g., touch the ball , pick up the 
paper ) . Cues to respond which have action and object components do not have to be 
verbal in nature: a stare by a teacher may be a cue for the student to "Sit down on 
a chair;" a deaf educator may use hand signals to cue a student to "Touch a ball." 
These cues are nonverbal but nevertheless contain action and object components. In 
addition, it should be noted that slight variations in the physical topography of 
nonverbal cues to respond may not result in differential performance. However, it 
is likely that dramatic variations in nonverbal cues to respond v;ill result in differ* 
ential performance.. Concommitantly , v/hen the cue to respond is verbal, slight varia- 
tions in the v;ay v;ords are airticulated vj^ll probably effect performance minimally, 
while dramatic articulation changes will probably effect performance significantly. 
In a stimulus generalization paradigm a student is required to make topograph-- 
' ically similar responi^es despite variations in dimensions of the'^instructional ma^ 
terials and extraneous stimulus constellations. Performance across different verbal 
language cues certainly may be conceptualized^ within ,the framewojrK of a stimulus 
generalization paradigm. However, performance across different' verbal, language cues 
requires additional discrimination training to generate d;Lf f erential performance to . • 

the different verbal language cues. ^' 

I 

More specifically, a teacher can issue a series of different ve;rbal language 
cues to respond and the appropriate responses to the different ^language cues could 
^ be topograpjjically dissimilar . For example, a teacher could present the student With 

ERIC ' ^ j^7{) ' 1 
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a Blightly different colored ball and cup on each Vrial and rotate the cues, "Give 

the ball;" "Touch .th'^~ ball;" "Point to the ball;" and ^ "Take ^the' ball. " The 
Gtudent would have to respond in a topographically dissindlar way to each different 
verbal language cue in order to respond correctly • In this situation the stimulus 
generaliz-^tion- paradigm applies in that dimensions of 1:he instructional materials 
wore varied such' that the student t-jas re<3Uired' to respond to a slightly different 
instructional material on ^ach presentation of the noun component of the verbal ' 
' language cues. Ho&;ever, in order for the student to respond correctly it v;as also 
necessary for the student to discriminate the different verb components of the vari- 
ouG response cues and differentially respond to those cues. * 

In addition / hoi^ever, a teacher can issue a series of different verbal language 
cues to respond and the appropriate responses across the different language cues 
could Be toppgraphically similar. For example, a teacher could say, "Pick up many," 
or "Pick up several,"^ or "PicJc up a lot," trr "Pick up a bunch," and the studerit could 
respond similatly and correctly to all the different language cues. 

Obviously, certain ^verj^al language cues may present unique problems v;hen 
attempting to teach a student to perform a skill across environigental configurations ^ 
because the student mav be required to respond differentially to components of the 
cues. For. instance # assume that in an initial teaching enviroi^ment a teacher taught 
*Tom* to touch'' the ball v;hen presented \;ith a smali^ blue ball and a cup; a lar'^e red * 
l^all and a piJkov;; a smal^ brown ball and a potato, etc. and then proudly announces 
to Tom*s mother that he now can indicate what a ball is when given a verbal language - 
cue. That night, Tom's mother places a small' blue ball and a cup in front of Tom , 
and says, "Give me the ball" and Tom fails to give the ball to his mother. If it 
can be assumed that Tom did not fail du^ to changes in the instructional materials 
. or because he responded to extraneous fetimuli in the home environment, the reason 
for failure may be due to the change in the verbal language cues used. If the rea-' 
sons koxa failed are i;elated to the verbal language cue issued 'by his mother, theji 
at least tVJo hypotheses seem tenable*: First# Tom may' not have respondfedl dif fer- 
entially and independently to the specific verb and noun components of the language 

cues in the. school and"" home environments.* That is, he may have responded to only 

' ^ k * ' ». 

the noun components of the language cues and 'therefore did not differentially res- 

■ ^ ' . . ' ■ V ^ • . 

pohd to the different verb components. Second, Tom may l^ave responded differentially 
and ''independently to the specific verb and noun components of' the verbal language 

L% ^ ' ' ' ^ . f ' 

pqT^j but did nol; know^ what action to perform to the\"Give" component. 

..V. .. , • ■ 176 ^ • ' .■. . \ ■ ■ 
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The implication for educational programming is that to teach a student to 
p^r^orra a skill across environmental configurations the student must be taught to 
appropriately respond to common variations in verbal language cues, Extraneous 
stimuli, and task materials that frequently occur across environmental configura- 
tion$. , 

If the success Of a program is to ±)e assessed in terms of student performance 
of skills acr environmental configurations, then the objective for each major 
s3;ill taught in a program should include student performeince of skills across, such 
selected environments. For example, the instructional objective, for a on^^to-one 
correspondence skill might be: Given the language cues "Give eadh a 



"Give every a or "Put a ( ) in each ( )" by at least three 

different control figures (e.g., teacheif, mother, peer) across at least three set- 
tings (e.g.^ classroom, playground, home) ani^ across at least three functional tasks 
(e.g., setting the table, passing out cookies, dealing cards) the student shpuld 
perform the^ skill. ' • 

Potentially, there are many instructional strategies which could be employed 
to ii^sure that students master objectives. Perhaps the folloxving strategy may be 
reasonably effective. If students are to perform the skills across functional tasks, 
then teach the skill through a combination of functional tasks and noijk^unctional 
tasks v/hich' fulfill the t^sk selection requirements previously delineated. For 
instance, teach the students one-to-one4;jCorrespondence through such tasks as passing 
out juice cups and giving each child a block. If the students are to perform the 
skills across settings, then it may be advantageous to teach the skills ia several 
settings. For instance, teaching might occur in the gym, on the playground, in tJte*- 
hall, in the bathroom, and in a kitchen area using tasks* appropriate "to those areas. 
If it is necessary that students perfonri skills under the direction of several 
control figures, then several control figures may be used in instruction. If the 
students will likely encounter varied language cues td respond, then instruction 
should include cues to respond vjhich frequently occur. * 

Many educators evaluate instructional program efficacy in te^^s of, how quickly 
students advance through the steps of a task analysis or curriculum , sequence. However, 
fef ficacy should also be assessed in terms of whether the students cap perform skills . 
across persons, places, instructional materials and 'language cues. Insuring thatj^^^^^ 
V ^ students catx perform skills adross environmental configurations in many instances 
ERIC ■may slow. the* students advancement through the steps^ of a 'curriculum sequence. * To , 
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account for this, e^uea^rs will have to incorporate measures of both rate of 
' advancement through a curriculum sequence and performance of skills acrdss environ- 
mental configurations into their evaluation of program efficacy. ^ . 

YZILi — Can a student perf orm a ^cill without directions to do so from persotts in 
authority? 

Individuals labeled severely handicapped are often referred to as externally 
contrpllGd. That is, persons infc>authority usually tell them what skills "to per- 
formj how and when t;o perform the skills; if they perform the pkills correctly or 
incorrectly; if they" perform the skills incor^TGCtly how to rectify the j^rroJrs, etc. 
While responding appropriately to specific cues prdvided by persons in authority is 
'the responsibility Of all adults, there are situations'- in^vwhich performance is 
crucial but in which persojaf in author^ity are i^ot pr^ent/ In such si^tuatipns it 
appears that severely handicaj>fred students are particularly deficient and therefore 
quite vulnerable. One |/ay td compensate for such a "deficit is to teach specific 
skills, and then insure that those skills cafe be performed appropriately across en- 
^ vironmental configurations without specfific verbal cues being provided by persons 
'in authority;' Perhaps the following v;ilj^ elucidate* i 

There are. situations in which it is appropriate for individuals to make a ^ 
specific response to a specific cue provided by a person in authority (e.g., follow- 
ing a. list of verbal directions? recording the* food order of a customer in a'res- ' 
taurantK. There is little doubt that severely handicapped students can acquire 
^uch skills and that such skills have enormous functional value. However, in these 
situations persons %n authority are coritinously providing the relevant cues to res- 
pond. Otk^iously, such cue-response relationship^ are apptopriate in some situations, 
but extremely inappropriate in others in that extraordinary dependence upon the cues" 
of others in authority is 'fosteiredi and persons in authority are in effect determin- 
ing all responses. * . 

T^iere are also situations in which it is appropriate for individuals to majce a 
series' of ifesponses to only On^ cue provided by a person in authority (e.g., "ghange 
the tire?" "Make the salad;" "Start wprkUng?" "Clean the tables"). Again, there is. 
little doubt that severely handicapped students can acquire such skills and that such 
skii?Ls aXso have enormous filnctional value. However, here also persons in authority 
are providing, at least the initial cues to respond and the problems delineated' above 
»nay be attendant. ' ^ J[^^' 
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, tindoubtedly there are thousands of situalftons in adulthood' y?hich requir.e 

• respondiRg specifically to verbal or other^cue^ provided by persons* in authority. 

• However # there are also situations which- require that, adtilts engage in a response 
or series of responses in the absence ^ of cues to respond provided ii>y persons in 
authority, (e.g., when a .person sees a burning sofa; when a person is alone and cuts 
a finger; v;heil a person is loiieJ.y or lost; yhen shopping for food^ or clothing). 

If an individual responds appropriately when persons ±n authority are not pirovid- 
ing specific cues to respond, that individual m^y l^e construed aa. manifesting self- 
initiated performance skills 4 Obviously^ self-initiated perfprmance skills are ' < 
crucial to the .independent functioning of severely handicapped studen^ts. 

Finally, there are situations which require that a person engage in a series 

' * \ ■ • ■ ■• ■* ' . ■ 

df responses, evaluate the correctness of the responses, and, xf necessary, correct 

<^ ■ - ^ 

mistakes without being verbally cued. by an authority figure. For example, if a 

person is^ confronted with a burning sofd, he/she ^ght smother it with a throw rug, 
check to see if it is still smoking, an<| if necessary, pour water on it- ^ . 

It has been our experience that inany' classroom activities designed for severely* 
handicappe^^^tudents have not included manipulations that allowed the students tot 
^) perform Skills in the absence of cues provided by persons in authority; and .b) 
fevaiuate and, l^^eoessary, correct errors. " 

^ ThMs, we ^re suggesting here t^at teachers determine if it is appropriate for 
a particular skill to be performed without specif ic^cues to do so provided by pfersons 
in authority. ife sor teachers should arrange for^such performance. In addition, if 
ii; is ap^)ropE^^e "that, a student, perform a series of responses, evaluate the res-- 
pOnses, and if neces3*ary, correct errors, then teachers should also arrange for such 
« performance* ' . - » 

In .the recent past^the writers and' their colleagues haVe made attempts to teach 
vseyerely handicapped students' the skills necessaify to initiate responses or a series 
of responses, to evaluate £he correctness of the responses m^de, and if necessary, 

• ^to corifect errors with few if any cues provicjed 'by persons in auth^^ly. Such skilll 
are referred to her(% as self-regu'latioft skills.^ NietUpslci and Williams tl974) con- 

' ceived of rudimentary * self -regulatioQ skills as consisting of at least four basic 
steps: X - . '» ■ - . • ■ _ ^. 
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1. Detecting or Refining the taak.' 
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2, Arriving at alternative %/ays to complete the task 



•3» Implementing an alternative. ^li the taSk is not 

' * / correctly completed. 

4* Assessing the outcome of the alternative ^ " ' 



XLf task correctly completed? 
. » . . * end of task, • j ^ 

In the Nietupski and WilLi^^ (1974) paradigm students may fail to self- 
regulate responding* because: a) they do not self-initiate steps in- the self- 
relation strategy; b) they fail to detect or define the task; . c) they fail to 
arrive at an appropriate way^ to complete the task; d) they fail to implement an 
appropifiate alte^ati^^e; or' e)*^ they fail to evaluate the outcome corregrtly. 

It^is suggested hfere that self -regulation may be incorporated into a curriculum . 
for severely handicapped students as follows: When a skill is taught, if practical, 
the students should be required to initiate all components of the self-regulation 
strategy to complete tastes related to that skill without verbal cueing from persons ^ 
in' authority • For example, if stiidents are acquiring skills related to cooking, 
,they should be required to initiate the preparation of their own meals without verbal 
cueing from authority figures)? Stated another way, whenever a 'new. skill is taught 
the students should be required to comf>lete tasks related to the skill, generate 
alternative ways of completing the ta'sk, implement an alternative , and check the 
appropriateness of the alternative implemented. Self -regulation sttategies should 

r - 

not be taught as segmented or isolated cui?riculum^entities but as integral parts" of 
all activities in which students participate. • ^ 

Hopefully; if educators in conjunction with parents, and other concerned persons 
can teach students to perform situationally appropriate skills without specific di- 

rection to do so, we will more closely approximate >the longitudfinal objective of 

• *• . 

independent adult functioning: " ^ 

p 

Summary * ; * y * 

Several basic components of in&tructional programs for severely handicapped 
students v;ere delineated and described. Obviously, each component is in need of 
further elaboration and refinement and methods of incorporating them into longi- 
. tudinal curri^culum sequences must be operationa9.ized* The possibility exists that 
adherence to all components^ when attemp,ting tp teach cill skills might be impractical 
and irrelevant. However r it has been our unfoirtunate expedience to observe students' - ^ ' 
* ^-Pnii because' we did.' not 'SystematiQally consider and acqonimoMte to relevant instruxs- . 
ERIC ,onal variables. Perhaps if teachers absorb at least the components delilieated into 



their educational services, the general skiia rep^toifes of - the students in>their 
charge will be enhanced substantially. 

pin addition, it should be noted and emphasized that there is no do^^Dt ^that the 
ver3ior> of an instructional program offered here v;ill evolve into a different form 
• in the future. 4 Some components v;i 11 probably be rejected, some v/ill be expanded, 

and ot^rs will be added.. Hopefully, what happens to this version will Be a function 
r of increased av/areness of .the students we are attempting to serve. 

Finally, teaching technologies and other information related to the ^provision 
of the best possible educational services to severely handicapped students are in 
the initial stages of development. On the other hand, educators throughout the na- 
tion are being asked, orde^-e^, or voluntarily striving. to provide educational serv-' 
' ices to such students. When suCh an information/setvice gap exists, frustrations 
and failures^ are inevitable. Hopefully, through the collective efforts of many per- 
sons from many orientations and disciplines we will be ablq to demonstrate in the 
^ near future that comprehensive, longitudinal ,. afid quality educational services can 
be generated and those services .v/ill result in substantial developmental changes in 
the functioning levels and ultimate life styles of citizens who at least for the 
moment, ai^e referred to as severely handicappec^. 5 
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The reader intferested in securing Information -concterning the materials , refer- 
ences, curriculum sequences, etc ., .referred to , in this papfer is encouraged to 
write Dr. I^ou Brown,' \2l Education Building, University of Wisconsin; Madidan, 
Wisconsin 53706. Some materi-als wi,ll be sent free of charge. If tl^;i:e ij"* 
charge, the reader will be referred to the appropriate yejidor. 
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How d© you train, the uritrainable or educate the uneducabXe? The answer 
obvious T by the very definition of the words, yo\i do not. The contradiction is| 
basic. Yet tKio in precisely what we have been saying we" were trying to do for the 
mentally retarded for many years. We sSiid qn one hand that profoundly retarded 
'persons wore untrainable - and we said it i% our ae.^;ionOr in our programs, -in our 
bttildingo, ap v;ell ao in words'- and on the other hand,'' we told our attendants in 
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residential insti tut ioHB to train thGjn.- 

Our problianc have Dteiianed from many oourceB - not the least of which .is our 
failure to examine minutely the logic and consistency of what we said as compared to 
what we did.' Basically, we have for a great many years accepted a medical modeljfor- 
a non-medical problem. Physicians, who held the traditional leadership in research 
in exceptionality', attempted to derive discrete etiologies to eitplain the various 
■exceptional disorders. If one could find the cause of the disorder, then one could 
set about finding a cure, they assumed. Further, tKe;y reasoned, with successful, 
treatment, all other manifestations of the disorder would disappear. > 

'. These assumptions probably are fallacious. Behavior is m\iltiply determi?ied 

and" organic- etiology may be only one of the many, factors bearing on it. Vife don't 

• " ■■■■ . ' ( 

have to wait for a "cure" to do something abojit tlje symptoms. • . 

Yet, on the other side of the spectrum, our reasoning has been equally spe- 
cious. The term "mental age" and "intelligence quotient" are convenient ones and 
comfortable to entertain. l-Tho would -notice the' walls being built up around us to ' 
limit our resources and our 'inventiveness in actual training and teai:hing oi the 

retarded. ■ ' ' ^ " 

So our actions have not borne out many of the things we actually have knovm 
" for a long time. We know' that mental age as determined by ^standardized intelligence 

• tests is" not a reliabfLe predictor of trailing performance. ,And we know that regard-, 
less of their level of retardation, retarded persons are a highly heterogeneous 
group. ; we have- persisted in referring to them as unteachable or totally-dependent. 
We have placed them in indestructible sterile envl^ronments - tile to the ceiling, 
drains in the flbor , furniture that is spatce and spartan, if indeed there is any 

. at all. VfB tojd our personnel to ttain them - yet the very environment we had cre- 
ated told th^r "We know you can't." ' , 

' in the last few years, however, we have re-ejcamined our, coi\cepts more minutely 
. and we have found that we had'-many moire resources than we. may have believed. . The 
•profoundly retarded, as a result, have been trained to- act and behave in a much more 
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normal fashion. f ^ . ,1 

Host of the poroona whoihave been succeoaful in training have uaeS the atimuli* 
reoponQe-reinforceiaent model. K Thia, of course, is also the foundation of prograinmed 
loaming and the teaching machine. - 

CuriouBly, the essential aspects of this method have seen , limited uae for some 

• . .. • - • * * ' ■ 

tixrie and may havq beeh accepted earlier had it not been for an unfortunate choice of 
words to describe it. John B. Watson published work on the class:|^cal conditioning 
JBiodel shortly after tHe turn of the century . This was called "conditionl^. " This 
concept violated traditional thinking on individual freedom - it was an acceptable 



method for laboratory animals but not for humans. This, of course J* despite the fact 
that each of us is "conditioned" constantly from the moment we are born! Behavioral- 
scientists who followed Watson adopted the term "bejliavior modification." and so it 
became more acceptable. The method involved: J;wo major princi'plea: ^ 

1. First, it is based upon reinforcement of; a;ewards. People tend to 

- • .y ' 

repeat behavior which is followed by something pleasant 0%- desirable I 
Behavior that is not reinforced tends to extinguish or disappear. With 
the profoundly retarded it is extremely impori^t thiat reward be given 
immediately following the desired response* Timing is crucial, especially 
in the beginning.' 

2. The second principle, and the one which has major implication for 
teaching method? is .that of leading the individual gradually tosmake the 
correct or desirable response by rewarding each improvement. This is 
called "Successive Approximations." 

I must admonish thajj^ behavior modification techniques cannot lift a child 

above his own parameters, They can, however, modify the child's^^b^a\rior in a more 

adaptive (direction and allow for the acquisition of 'the new adaptive behavior. The 

intrinsic condition of the individual is not changed, but he learns to function more 

p . t ' • . - 

effectively as a human being. 

We achieve success, with both nojcmal and retarded individuals, by simplifying 

complex tasks* Quite oft^n we begin with a response which very roughky approximates 

that ultimately desired. This* process usually involves "priming", where we physi- 



cally help the child perform -as we want him to, then follow with a rewar^^ We "fade 
our. help as ha manages more of the skill, "refining' the response untn^il it meets ''our 
e:i{pectations of capabilities. .Bewards used meaningfully and systematically to chain 



togefe^ier a oerios of complex steps have helped oVi3i2:c9iae inattentiveness and Indiffer- 
ence; These aire among the factors that impede ^the learning performance of profoundly 
retarded persons. * # 

Timing/ 1 mu^t stress, is yitally important. Delay and some inappropriate • 
behavior may ' intervene between the time of the reward and the correct response, lead- 
ing the child to think the inappropriate behavior brought the reward. This iS/^K$x 
most sus.aessful modifiers begin early to build a bridging signal into the/trainingy 
model. This signal is used just prior to or simultaneously with the reward. Usually 
it is a vocal signal such a ^" good girl" or "good boy." It lets the person knovj that 
xie like i/hat he has done and that a reward will follow. Or it bridges the time be- 
tween desired 'response and the reward; , * 

There are other important principles involved, but I shall turn now to success- 
ful prograiraning and the elements which are essential^o it. « 

First, vje should establish goals and expectations appropriate to each individual 
child/ Quite often, the success of any training effort depends upon one's ability to 
perform. The successful behavior modifier established expectations which injiividual 
children should meet v/ithin the limits of their handicaps. He then uses this initial 
level as^ base line and proceeds to move the Child systematically up the ladder to a 
higher leve'l of functioning. 

Periodic evaluations keep everyone informed as to progress. Btit I-must^vjarn 
you that we must measure fine incremental changes if evaluation is to meet its major 
goal; that of improving instruction. 

. There are few psychometric instruments suitable for profoundly retarded chil- 
dren and adults. In the past couple of years, there has been interest*' from several 
persbns to provide a better measure. Daily anecdotal records are essential to the 
training program. These should^ include what behavior the teachet is attempting to 
shape, what' reinforcement is being used; how effective it was, haw well thfe cftild \ 
did, what words and gestures were used, what difficulties were encountered and ^gMi- 
lar details. Future pr 9b lems should be ahticipated and changes for the next train- 
ing session* suggested or outlined. When the child*s ability is accurately, assessed 
and V7hen tasks are brought within his comprehension, there are fewer failures, fail- 
ures, of course, • are what we must strive to avoid, 'especially with^the ^eeply retarded, 

•V ' ' ■ ' ■ - ■ • . 

The sec(Dnd crit<?.cal area, where many programi^ fail,'' is "in properly applying 

reinforcements. It is more iin fortunate that to some this has been over-simplified. 



in some instances^ administrators have just handed M & M's to untrained personnel 
and 0aidr •'give them onB when you see them doing soraethintr ypu like." On^the other 
h^^idf it has alqo been made to appear to be a very cpmplexV complicated model* For 
all practical pujcposesr it might still be in the labpratory or the Skinner box. 

Having worked directly with paraprofessionals for the past several years on 
thia problem^ 1 am persuaded that they can be trained as capable behavior modifiers - 

not in a week or a monthi, for some will take years - and tli^t 'results will be worth 

t, ^ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ " 

the effort. 

If adminiotratori3 really wanted to make significant change in the school with-^ 
out buying a srlngle M & Mr they pould direict all, personnel to give social ^rowards# 
such as hugsr smiles , praise only when it is deserved. From my experiences this is 
probably the most misused rewardi^ih residential schools, ^ 

• In some pases programs do not succeed because there is not total dedication 
from the dnstituf:ion, . A project wilA be dbotoed fa^om the outSe€ if the "traditional 
machinery in the institution cannot be overcome.' Shor^ cuts to obtain needed eguip*^ 



ment and supplies must be found aftd used. Adequate personnel at all times is epsenr 
^ tial* The administration must speak and act in a total commitment .way • It is better 
not to start a piecemeal program^ for failure affects our own futute' efforts just as 
it does these of the retarded. . . < . 

I am persuaded that many programs do not get, off the ground because key person- 
, nel become over^concerned with extinguishing maladaptive behavior f There is usually 
so much that needs eliminating that all of the staff's time and energy is devoted to 
tearing down instead of building. It is far easier # I fear# to think of what we 
. _ don't like and wajfit eliminated , than it is to try to set up a creative program. 
' *^ I am afraid many of our teachers want u^ tb.^sock it to them*" Unforttinately^ 

an increasing number use a variety of noxious, aver sive stimuli. *??h<^re is no doubt 
about it ^topping on-going behavior]^ but I for one feel .there are many dangers in- 
herent in such an approach. 

How and who decides what is acceptable behavior and who sets the method of 
extinguishing it? I recall reading of a girl who made, unpleasant noises in the ward, 
I ami sure these screaihs were not pleasant to th^^ears of the wayrd personnel and 
Eventually 'shock was used ^ to extinguish them. Who knows how much damage was done. 
That girl may nev^^^evelop language now because the only bridge you had to build 
on wai* wiped out^ ' - ' - , 
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It io my bolief that the best way to decrease undediroble behavior if .to pro- 
gram effectively for the child SO he does not have aii opportunity to engage in un- 
desirable behavior, .In my opinion, giittiishment has no place in the learning process > 
at least; until the child has internalized or^tmderstanda what is appropriate. 

I do not see in th^ future a tiiiie -when we can plac^ in the hands of lower 
echelons the' authority to use 4^ersive stimuli. 'Nor can wa leave to them the deci- 
sidhs concerning the use of such stimuli as are being currently used rather exten- 
siveljjr-i I am npt convinced that programs using punishment will receive the total 
comrpitm^nt from everyone "-Vfjjjj^m parents, administrators and employees - which is 
necessary for* ?^acess. ~ ; * ^ , ' , 

Simultanepj^^ly vjith shap.ing^ the child's behavipr, we must reshape the environ- ' 
raent in whicji he IM^^n. So often today this environment is completely void of any-' 
thing stiillulatJing. Often the children engage in unacceptable behavior simply because 
it brings about .sen^biy input. Screaming, rocking, head banging,^ and the like m^y 
\ indicate Stimulus hunger. Senisdry = j^nput is a cue, in one's 'environment to Which one 
makes a response. It inay. be* music, a piece of furniture, or even unpleasant th^.ngsM 
Too often the environment* is top vpfld or too complex for the indiyidual to get an ^> 
appropriate response. "So, we must modify the environipent to bring complexities in 
line vjith abilities, so the child' .can operate in his environment. As he gains in 
independence, the environment can be made iijcreasingly complex. ^ 

T09 of t^p we' see such things as showers, ^water fountains, windov/s and the like 
that are too difficult for adults of normal iiitelligence, td manage. How muqh more 
they must 'affect the retarded. ^ • - ; • 

Many programs, too, rule out the possibility of the child ever using the 
skills he learns* Residents ari^ cohfinjgsd to one environment With little chance of 
incidental learning. That so many do not generalize but become stimulus-bound is 
quite understandable. By enlarging their world and exposing them to a variety of 
stimuli, much more can be revealed about tne sensory acuity of th'e profoundly re- 
tarded. .. J ■ ' 

' Further, the more characteristics w|t reveal about a given stiinulus, the greater 

the possibility of transfer. For example; an oi^ange'ls yellpw, round," grows on a 
tree, can be peeled and eaten or squeezed for juice to drink. The more meaningful 
* the task you - are attempting to teach# the greater the success* What better time €0 
teach iiand-x-jashing than just befpre meals, or, a dressing drill before a trip 
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other outing. Whenever possible/ teaching drills should be folloT^/ed immedia^ly by 
some pleasurable consequence. 

Rewards must be meaningful and often this is not the case* In a Vf^ry broad 
sense, there are, two types of rein^rcement : Primary, wKich satisfies /a basic ,bio- 

o f 

logical need Ipuch as food or water); and secondary, which uses learned rewards;. 

■ * / » 

It is desirable that every skill or task have rewairding characteristics. A 

child may have to be given primary rewards to learn to dress himself but once he 

can succeed this should be reward pnough. This behavior can be maih:ained for him, 

as it can for;us, on the basis of intermittent social praise. . » 

*It is not easy to find meaningful rev/ards for profoundly retarded persons^- 
because they foinn strange attachments to odd objects* But 'again, it is worth the 
effprt. .What .is rfew^rding to us or to one child quite often isn't to another. 

Behavior shaping demands a great deal of thought, planning, and dedication. 
But in ray opinion, reward training provides many rewards for ^ those who make a sin- 
cere, intelligent effort to . put' it into effect. » 
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It's good to be in Now Orleans again*. How well I recall meeting here in a 
very |>roductiva national conference on earlir "childhood • We've come a long way 
since then^ haven't we? ' 

As a prpf@£J8or who sees .her career in the education of severely and multiply 
handicapi^ad populatidiis , ' the huge numbers in attendance here are very encouragii^g . - \ 
Also, as .X was informing my colleagues of where they might reach me today, Uni^ • » 
Versity Place struck a 'familiar bhord, ^ Our. own college/ Teachers College , Coliunbia 
University ppexiied its doors at the same address as this hotel - but in New York City 
in the mid 1890 'a,. At Jthe midpoint of the 2J)th Century , NARC opened its first 
offices on University. Place , also in' New York .City*. 1 would like to asstode that 
this meetingy-in this place, has been and will be equally fruitful. 

Th^ Invitation to idi0cusS with you some of jny ideas on issues (and they are 
abundant) xelsfting to preparing teachers to wojrk with severely and multiply handi- 
capped "children has turned but to be ^ greater challenge than I had anticipated, it 
might Ibq. However^ Bacpn said that writing maketh the exact man. My corf^lugion: 
We. dOVnot know the answers regarding teacher education*; We hardly know the , questions. 
We; are still seeking the best means of identifying the specific competencies nfeeijed * 
by teachers of -severely and multiply handicapped cJxildren. We, at Teachers College, 
Columl^a University^ suspect' that building. upon the- generic special education, broad . 
draining specializations \of, (1). mi Ijclly haridi capped, and (2) ^seve^gely and multiply 
disabled mi-ght make more sense than'-spme of our present categoriz^itiops.. The popula- . 
tion in"*he lattei s^eei-alization is mobile, with growth in a variety, of developmental 
areas at different rates and vinder different conditions. - 

' Chart <t dedicts a ^^iew o$ this' mobile group, based upon a conceptualization 
described by m^: faolleague, Ignacy Goldberg. ' Before exploring the appropriateness of 
the proposed triining' categories of seye^rely and multiply handicapped^ we are'spending 
"'considerably tike describing the rationale for defining the ^opulaCion with assurance 
-that the CA (chronological age) *would not be the only dimension on which growth or 
change will be evident. ^ ^ ' 

If indefed children fall Into what* mi,ght>e called mildly or severely handicapped 
it must be oleariy. ifecogjiized that, they^ might move from one cla^sifsi,sa,tion to another 
as*- time goe^ bn. Ergo, the responsibility for avoiding that, serf-fulfilling prophecy 
based upon early IQ tests is awesome. ' 

College plrafessors' roles will have to. change. We will have to be rq.|raipied as 
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necessary - that; means we must accept new professional mandates; we. must move to 
meet our states commitments. 
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The mobility of the severely and multiply handicapped demands teacher knowledge 
. and skill in education assessments, far more complex than the administration of tjie 
ITPA/ Peabody or currently employed ac^lK^vement tests* It requires a working relja- 
tionship with the other significant professional colleagues who are members of the 
evaluation and intervention teams, of the consumer grbups, especially the ^ parents 
who. are indeed assuming an increasingly dynamic role in decision making regarding 
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^ their children's edujbational placement and programs. Teacher Education requires 
expansion of the teacher/parent instructor role. 

It might assist you in processing some of what I sayj if I attempt to define 
the population to which I am directing attention. At the moment, as we at Teachers 
College are restructuring our teacher education programs for mor^ cross-categorical 
and competency based teacher„ education, v/e recognize that the children do have major 
problems relating primarily to MR, ED, LD and COHI groups. Many of them are placed 
in classrooms on the basis of these dis^iliti^s. Seldom, can one of these problems 
exist in 'isolation. -Yet, we^re, for the time being, almost excludincf the profoundly 
deaf and blind from our major qross-categorical effort until, with the help of our 
colleagues £ Ann Mulholland and Robert Bowers, more formal planning can- be initiated. 
Hov/eyer, each of them is looking at her/his target populations who have other learn- 
ing impediments ; communication between these two specialists and the others in our 
comprehensive special education pj^ogram continues. 

The severely impaired are seen as havi^vg a wide range of CA's agid reflecting i 
' various etiologies. They function up to 50 percent below the norms for their chrono- 
\ logical ages at the time of "initial" assessment in the following areas: Moiror, 

cognitive, language/speech, social/emotional and self-care actxvities (feeding, toilet-« 
ing and dressing). The group**s fvinctioning is essentially v/ithin the usual develop- 
mental range for 0-6 years. 

The instructiona:l x^ogtam is designed to help the child to increase his level (s) 
or performance of spe^fic skills to cope effectively * in his life setting with recog- 
nition that both the. rate of development and the settings might change. 

(Chart TT^ This program necessitates the teacher's being prepared to instruct 
the student in a variety of settings and to assume a variety of roles with a variety 
of personnel. 

nf have just* reviewed some of the vast numbers of issues identified in the task 
force reports from the 1973 Nation-Wide Institute on Leadership) Preparation for Educa- 
tors of Crippled and Other Health Impaire^ (COHI) - Multiply Handicapped populations. 
For example, Sandford Reichart, of Case Western Reserve, strongly reminded us of the 
impact of social change - the resultant status of teacher education - and the response 
mentality of the teacher educators I 

I suspect we can even challenge the notlpn that teacher education in colleges 
and universities responds. Who, for example^^fill do the training of professional 
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personnel to work with the so-called, "Ri^ht-to-Education" children, those severely 
and multiply handicapped l)oys and girls to v/hom appropriat;.e -education hao been denied* 
I suggest that with few exceptions, leadership thus far has come from those residen** 
tial ^facilities (thrqugh HIP, e.g.) and community programs v/here major in-service 
thrusts have been initiated. . --not the universities. 

Dr. Reichart alsin asked us kt the 1973 conference to declare ourselves as welX 
as our pre-action commitments, 'and thus, .avoid' some of the unnecessary vacillation as 
attitudes and funding sources change. For example, to v/hat extent have the 20-30 per- 

. b 

cent of children with mild learning disabilities drained our energies and distractet^ 
colleges and universities from the severely handicapped. 1 propose that teacher ed^c^*^ - 
tion, and maybe education generally can be accused of fopusihg on the "Here and noW" 
v/hile clouding the directions that the "here and now" are taking. We appear to be 
waiting fot social change to bombard us and wondering* about next year's targets rat^her 
than to initiate programs based upon expressed philosophical positions. 

Maybe the more critical issues relate not so much to the; lack of teachers as tp 
thje lack of qualified teacher educators v/ith training and experience in the education 
of these badly "clobbered" youngsters. From USOE experience, it v/ould seem quite clear 
in early training grants under PL85-926 where decisions v/ere. made between immediate 
funding for teachers or for so-called leadership personnel. The ^quantity and quality 
of early leadership in'' the education of the mentally retarded as opposed to those in 
the education of the deaf attests to* thfe differences in developmerit. 

More rapid production of educatiorial leadership emerged in the- field of MR from 
grants given to administrators and college personnel than in the deaf where focus w^iS 
on teachers. As a result of action docfhoral level personnel ^upport was not available 
for staffing administrative ahd college posts . . While for several years we were pjrGr- 
paring more ^teachers ^ maybe we did not do as v/ell ^as v/e might have. To meet univer- 
sity criteria for a tenurial position, doctorates were requested. Yet, there were 
almost no professors with training and experience in the edudatdon of the deaf. Is . 
this not v/here we are in regar4 to the multiply handicapped? 

Therefore v/ould it not seem essential to initiate a leadership training ]g>rogiram 
for those v/ho might organize and conduct appropriate teacher education if they but - 
had the Icnov/ledge and skill necessary. What appears td be current practice in most' 
educational programs for the multiply handicapped reflects a telescopic and myopic 
O )pr^ch to very complicated sets of problems. School administS#itors who adminiet^^j; 



well are appointed to head prograjns for the multiply handicapped. But, what do they 
know about' prograsnaing for these populations. Their life time reward systems seem 
quite inconsistent with the o6jectives and'outcome^ of the programs for the severely 
arid multiply handicapped. 

"^11 intentioned and "scientifically" designed programs can produce aversive 
long-term results. For example, even in a^highly structured and humanely designed 
behavior modification program, a teacher, using music as a reenforcer was able to' 
demonstrate a teen-ager's ability to leafn to f)ick up a 'designated item from a box, 
hold it and release it into another. However, in ordSr^ to obtain ^the desired f^ard, 
the girl was forced to bend over* to reach the mJwrial on her lap and then move in 



suGh a'^manner as to reenforce c±jnormal movemer?ll^ Another 13 year old, testing at 
four to six mon1:hs levels on most tasks, enjoyed seeing the. jumping jack-in-the-box 
when he said "hi," a desirable objective with strong social value. Reportedly, "he 
giggled and his arms moved joyfully." But, soon it became appare^ to the sta^f ' 
that the enjoyed startle was forcing re^e'rsion to hyper-extension and reactivation G^f 
the asymmetrical tonic neck* reflex (ATNR) which precluded functional use of hig hands. 
On this slide, Billy is shown in a side- lying position in which he can calmly Respond; 
his hands are available forjuse. The teachers' position in relation to Billy will 
make a difference. Unfortunately, for the most part, neither educational aiupervisors • 
no^the college professors are knowledgeable enough to realize the consequences of 
'the sySftematic instruction they chose to implement. 

Quite startling can be the effect of requiring self- feeding too early. Note 
this youngster's responsiveness and pleasure as he enjoys the food which he- finally 
gets to his mouth. But, look again. His fingers and hands are abnormally contracted; 
his hand, tightly against his face is pulling down on his eye, a pattern which if con- 
tinned will interfere seriously with his vision; the evident hyperextension combined 
v/lth tbe contractions- wilL vindoubtedly reduce rather than increase independent self- 
feeding. ^It would seem more appropriate to provide assistant correct raising of his 
arm with,/resultant receipt of food after the child's self -initiated final movement of 
this feeding task. Such focus on correct achievement of sub-tasks would be on long- 
term function rather than immediate performance employing movement patterns which will 
preclude later physical control (Finnie, 1968, Manning, 1972). 

How clearly I^ecall Elsie Helsel's (1973) emphasizing that the preparation of 
this tqacher requires a cross-disciplinary approach . . .that it cannot be the 30b of- 
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professional educators alone. Nor can it be confined to isolated courses / efven ixovi 
instructors representing a variety of disciplines. Numerous issues arise upon the 
suggestion that professional staff interchange roles in order to increase the int^g- 
'*rity and wholeness of the child's learning and (^velopitig process. Depicted here is 
a teacher rotating a child's hip and holding one of his arms stable as Joey/ iit a 
side-lying position reaches for the yellow ayrgi-ane. ^Npt)^"that it -is tHjg* teacher # 
not theoOT or PT^assuuiing the role of the thetppist as she positions Joey \^hp will 
now have onfe hand free and relaxefl - and who will be able to focijs dn^the target. 
The -follov/ing slides highlight the tranS-t^^ciplinary approach to the eclucation o{ 
severely and multiply handicapped. . - ' - 

• Even if v/e agree on the concept of role release from one discipline with cpll^ 
tinued accountability as %nother accepts the role, how can the teacher eduoation inptim 
tut ioi^ restructure itsetf to accoinmodate "the professibnal "mix?" What is or wilj, be 
most eVfective - a comprehensive muJLti-rdisciplinary train^ing program or one in which 
a representative of each of the most related specialists such as occupat^^fcai , ^peecfi 



and physiJal therapists, psychologists, linguists and audiologists, pediatrician^ and 

public health nurses are on-campvis most of the time 'as they participate in U^e qrq3S-» 

disciplinary service as v;ell as training capacity? Or, will skil.led inter^^disoipJrin^ 

ary teams conducting short term training sessions for professions including teaghe? 

> populations produce better results? 
* ■ - * - 

As V7e knov7, present teacher j^reparation is intensive and expensive ; adding thi|i 

new dimensifin increase? the institutional strain for expedition and quality.. -.But* if , 

vje believe tl\e chi-ldren are entitled to life th€?n , they are. entitled to titi most 

effective teachers possible. Ergo', v/e will find a way and it will be impjti^ented. ' 

We hope to be able .to conduct a series of three day work sessions .tirhose par^ 

• ticipants will be in-service personnel working with atypical infants. The staff will 

* focus on cogniticJn, motor development, per^nal/social factors and pre**spee^:h and 
feeding. The students will be mixed professionally, but the majority will be teacher^^ 
i.e., "education- type" people. Extra fiinds will be needed for such an enterprise # 

'but' it appears necessary to help nurture the potential leadership and to direct fan- 
tastic energies of professionals cpncerBed about providing optimum programming for ' 

'boys and girls heretofore not generally included in schools. The sequence of experi- , 
ences as' presented in Chart II might be . clarifying* 'Again, issues abound*' Prfnclpal 

O tong them are: t^'o shall supervise the. gaining? Where can suitable prgq-^^^wni^^^,, 
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centers be'fovind? To what extent are the staffs of these* facilities prqiparoid, Q;r 
even willing, to accept these- student? with .needs grossly dif ferent froia thb0e of 
the usual students'^ 



CHART 2 



Practicum E>qperiences 
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(Early Childhood) 
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tProgram 



Community tertif ication arid 
Center jsraduation 



^ . ' * . 

May-Jvine July-August Academic Year 

Progression ^n Woxk with Severely and Multiply Disabled Children ' 



PirstNin the sequence for these prospective teachers is observcicioh and educa 
tional diagnostic work-ups in a Sn^ial Education Child Study Center (Child Study 
Slide^ with yoiing exceptional chi>ldren. Op^n and informative reporting to parents 
has proved helpful. Staffing a summer experience in an on-campus (slides of the 
Easter Seals Summer Program), cdllege/coramunity center in which students and faculty 
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^ work»i^t^nsiv§lVf d$sl9n e^ipment 



i 



d extend the children's experiences. 
The pre^e'ding^ pr^entation migAt be\siuninarized as follov/s; * \ ' 

1. Th^ ^jeyerely and multiply /handic^^apped are not a unity. They are more like 
othei: children than ^if ff^ent , ^but teachers heed to be c±jie to develop ^ ^ 
knov; ledge and skill abom: hov; and at v;hat "stages of development their 

pupils fvinction; hoi*; they learn best, hov; to modify the enviironment to 
promote such learning an^j^hov; to evaluate not oilly 'the effectiveness of 
that learning but hov; the specific Successful intervention might be affect- 
ing the child adversely in dther areas of development. , ^ ^ 

2. All too frequently teacher educators/ progra&m administrators and super- ^ 
visors at state cind local levels are not -knovjledgeable enough about the 
potentials of the populatior^s or the variety of interventions ^:avail'able to 
them from disciplines other than education or pedagogy. \ ; 

3. Interdisciplinary team v;ork no longer appears adequate to assure ,cbntinued 
hi'gh level prograikning for the severely .and multiply handicapped. Teactiers 
v/ill do v/ell to learn vjith and from their colleagues, i..e.^ (1) 'actually ' 
perform tasks deemed as the traditional prpvince of other professional 
workers, (2) actually release some 'of their- traditional roles to others 
(including parents) v;ithout losing the responsibility for ' accountability 

of v/hat is done and how, (3) each professional worker retains his pro- 
fessional identity and its obligations to continue study in his or her own 



field. ' ^ X 

For teacher education,, the ^question becomes how - 
, — v;ith our course structure 

— vjith professional training separateness , 

— V7ith present faculty (tenured andr maybe super annuated) , 
vjith present physical, plants, and * . 

— ^ith certification and licensure practices all in .this time of 



economic crisis, can we make the necessary changes to implement 

- • ' t ' 

new structures and Tiev; professional preparation strategies? 

4. Even recognizing our ability to help teachers to teach,* how can we^best 

' prepare them to work with th^se youngsters and assure mobility for both, 

y ■ * . 

teachers (in their job 'markets) " and children (as their needs and as soci- 

ety) with its value systems^ change? * \ , . ' 

ERJC ,. 'I'Aij ' ' 
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5. Prospective teachers and*newly admitted special education attidentSr even 
f - . , . 

at the graduate level, express willingness and indeed enthusiasm for work 

with the severely and multiply handicapped Children - how ^o we determine 
their suitability for the fidld - what are teacher educators prepared to 
offer - more of the same or a restructured cooperative progr^an? But 
reports from even t^'pr^sentl^ cpmpetent identi^fy an ego Crisis V/hen ' 
faced with the reality of specifying admissions criteria. 

6. As wQ^spe^ to ourselves here, we appear cpnvinced that there is ^need for 
©>a sustained a^d systematic teacher education prbgram. While such is not 

internally'' accepted in community schools, in state education departments 
(the situation is changing as legislative and judicial mandates, shall I 
^ say>, encourage involvement) . ' 

^We obviously need strongly cooperative*^, collaborative and mutually 
supportive 'Community and college relations - the serious consideration of 
parity. ^ . 

7. Maybe we can capitalize on the hope and Support implied in Arthur Jensen's ^ 
statement - and I quote: 

The only supportable upward shifts in IQ associated with 
environmental factors were related to ... . " young children [ ^ 

whose initial social environment' was deplorable to a greateir 
extent than can be^ found among any children who interact 
with other people or are able to mm about out of doors . " 
For these children, he suggests that "a shift to good aver- 
age environmental circums tangles can boost the IQ 20 or 30 
points and in extremely rare cases as much ^s 60 to 70^ 
points 7^ ' ] 

r 

All of the target .population of this conference will not so shift from group 1 

V 

to ft, or 4, or even 5( but let's not prejudge. , 

With teachers aware of this challenge, who know how systematically to struc- 
ture 'programs and who are cap^le of intellectual and creative application of basic 
principles, we are jready to embark on a compqtency-based teacher education program 
With strong community participation. ,Then, we as educators will enable what might ^ 
be considered ."upward mobility" as teacher education ill this field is based on a 
philosophical base demanding commitment and attention to an actively involved child, 
and later an adu4»t who but a few years ago sat (or wasted aWay) in the sterile environ- 
ment of his own home - or of a non-responsive residential center, be it large or small. 
Your being 4iere in such large numbers will undoubtedly mean that new professional 
Q relations are and will be developing and subsequent communication will lend support -to 
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our early efforts at: teacher education, many of which Vave so far been isolated and 
hesitant. Some dramatic changes can occur even v/ith altering present course numbers 
or college fee structures; we can make changes within our own colleges ^nd yh our 
communities. 

ThanJcs again for inviting me h^e. I have hit but a fev/ of the issues. The 
road aheacj is still rocky. Errors v/ill be made but with comprehensive, thoughtful 
and on-going evaluation to resolve some problems and, issues, a fev/ inroads will be 
ma^e in the education of some groups of r\ewly enfranchized citizens. 

) 
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One of the things I heard ^is morning on my v;ay to the aixrport vmgu^ap 
advertiaement for the New York telephone company. It reininded'me of an 
Qkifc ithat I hadn't thought about in several years, ^ one of my favorites. I 
tliOugKit maybe I would rev:.ew it for you because it hai^oome relevqiii^^ 
remarks that I am going to malce today. 

oaie skit included Sid Caesar, Carl Reiner and Mel Brooks, ^ey went into 



Id 



a bank and one of them pi 



3ked up his gun and said to the teller^ "Stick 'em 



picked up the satchel and 



upl The first one to moys gets a' bullet right between the eyes." Then Mel Brooks 



ran to the teller to collec|: the money. The fellov; i:;ith 



the gun raised it and shot Mel Brooks right between the eyes. 
The other one said, "God I He's one of us I" 
And the shooter said, "But a rule is a rule I" 

Well, we havfe a lot bf rules in education and 1 suspect that' most of them 
are heeded *• irrespective of their relevance or need at the time. Oh, do I v/iah 
had the time today - yoi? had the time - to talk in aft unhurried way on hximan 

policy gjid on^^pWemiology . I thinJc epidemiology is ^l import^r^ aspect of the total 

/ 

problem that you are dealing v/ith here at this conference. And I wish we had the 
time to speaJc about this mpnolith^^at is called "Rental Health and Mental 
Retardation" - to talk about teachers, psychiatrists and other doctors. ^ ^ 

I have to admit that it is not easy for me to make short speeches no matter 
what some of you may be wishing. And,\it i^t even easy f o±- me to write short 
papers. .1 did send a paper t^,.-the chairman, but it is 105 or 110 pages long. I 
have a few copies back home/ If any of you want a copy, I v;ill be glad to send 



one to^.yott i$ you will drop m6 a post card at Syracuse^ 

But I don't have the time, and you don't have the time, so let's not: delay. 
I WSat to talk this afternoon aboiit this crazy business we are in. It is 
craziest pf all for those x-/hom we call severely and profoundly mentally retarded - 



Viet, 



terms that are not right for peopJLe. And 

we use them. We ,are unabl^ to speak to 9the clients that we work with - the people 



now that v/e have invented the terms , 

4' 



that we deal with - without using terms that we know are jaot right. 

I Remember a few years ago, I was asked to give an address at Syracuse as 
part of their centennial celebration. In that ^ talk, I raised the rhetorical 
question^ "Can there be a better world for the mentally retarded?" |in answer to 
the question^ I concluded, "no, there can't. There can't be a better world for 
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thk mentally z^jetarded or the mentally defective or the disturbed or ^the homo- 
sexual or the insane. There can only be a Ijetter world for people ." 

And yet, I didn't have ^ say that to those folks ^ I don't have to say it 
to you. We all laipw that labels, "severe", and "profound" are no more a . person 
'than a photograph is a person. We say it, .we nod our heads and we^ agree, yet we 
continue to use the terms k . ' 

We.ll, because of the time and the terribly oppressive length, of what I had 
written, ' I^h a ve decided to read a little and then talk because I think I will be 
able to say things, if not better, at least m9re quickly,, if I speak rather than 
^read. " But r'will begin wit^ the reading part. " ^ ^ 

' The content of what I want to say is derived from my Wars as an administrator - 
t^mi administrator in government for at .least one year where reserved as the State 
Director of Jteg^§Jjs?=^Stardatdon Programs and in academia whBre I directed a 
vuniversity program. Throughout this ta^lk my objective Will be to illuminate 
certain issued of importance /-to you here* and to "realify" these issues'. 

. Essentially, the plan is to present a personal analysis of this crazy business 
we gall "mental retardation." However, it may. strike some readers that this 
presentation's organization is more the reflection of idiosyncratic conceptualiza- 
tiofts than logical processes . Now, I must admit that I believe that, in this crazy 
business, one fights general draziness wi„th any resources at his command, even 
those which are paradoxical or illogical. In this regard, my long suit has always 
been independence. Some people may define jach resistance as hostility, a ti^ansfer- 
' ence mechanism, or what^verr .1- choose- to interpret their definitions as other ex- 
amples of this' crazy business. In a wgrld of continuous war on peace, whei?^ people c7 
incarcerate, and even kill each other, because of labels ascribed to or withdrawn 
from human beings, should anyone be surprised to hear here that I call this business 
crazy, that there ir^ay be some who will think me crazy for it, and that I would find 

such reactions to be but additional illustrations of the craziness in our field? 

\ ■ ^ - ■ 

' Every, idea has an antecedent and, to complicate things beyond any hope for* 
simplicity,' every word has a p^st that some shared and others did not. Every . 
sound evokes memories or draws "blanks" and, in spite of the confusion, we are 
enjoined not to be confused.. In a collection of metaphors, Thomas' Szasz's The 
Second Sin (1973) offered a bit ot sense out of the complexity of human language 
•and, in fact, even an allegorical explanation of Babel itself. Most everyone knows 
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what the .first sin was, knowledge of good and evil. But who remembers the second 
sin? According to the New England Bible^^ith^ smidgen of Szasziah interpretation, 
the second sin was. the sin of clear and precise language, the sin in communicating . 
ideas in a universal tongue having universal meaning. When the Lord saw that the 



people believed that' th6y could build a^ tower yeaching to heaven. He knew that, 

/ * ^ • - ^ ^ : 

with a single language, they ha^ the capability to accomplish that and anything 
else they had a mind to do; they would no longer "need" Him. Therefore, th^ 
Lord confused their speech so that they would not understand all of what they said 
to one another. Then, He dispersed them from the ^apd of Shinar to all of the 

comers of the earth ahd, from that time on, mortals could no longer compete with 

i 

God. The babel of our languages, the confusion* of our tongues, became the very 
foxmdation for human frailty and incompetence. 

At times J I have thought that it. would be grand to be a Pentecostal and have 
th^ gift of many tongues, especially v/hen writing about, values ahd ntefns in mental 
retardatibn. ' On the other hand, it is as clear as language permits^hings to be 
clear that it's not multiple tongues that axe needed, but more eff^0;tlve cdmnunica- 
tion with whatever tongue is employed. No, the Pentecostal 's won'^^^^Selp me in 
this assignment and, certainly , the language of this business is especially dd- 
bilitating. On the other hand, one should start at the beginning, and the beginning 
for me' always includes the language of theory, laws, beliefs, and prejudice — state-^ 
ments of principles-goals and their pragmatic translations. So, first the principles 
and goals and secondly, with, a degree of diffidence, how I have interpreted them. 

I have so often attempted to articulate goals and hypotheses that make sense 
to me that, if I'm not careful, this section may turn out to be a mere caricature 
of what' I once believed, a habitual response to familiar sti^jiuli. Therefore J in 
my attempt to avoid the instinctive for me, and probably the trite for you, I will 
make a special effort to set down these goals as if I had never before engaged, 
in this exercise. So, for one who will play the game as if it's new, ^the first 
task is to state what, he means^ by "goals." And, for one who supposedly never had 
to define the term and doesn't know how others have, it seems entirely reasonable 
to suggest that goals represent important ideas to be achieved during some future 
period. Stated another way, I envision the term "goal" as including to some 
degree^ and einboc^ing but not encapsulating, such other tamoas as "objectives,? 
"hypotheses," "dreams," and — most of all — "ideas." At least while I write this 
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presentation I have persuaded myself that there are compelling ideas that seek 
expression, that t^ere are people in this field who agre^e and disagree with these 
ideas, that one way of gaining a perspective on the J'mental retardation" bupinesa 
is to evaluate' those idears. The ideas are everywhere—in the literature, at the 
conventions, in the academy, in the air. Typically, we express them as .research- 
able hypotheses or as pragmatic goals. Typically, we fipd them substantively 
discussed: (1) as the educability hypothesis, or the nature-nxirture controversy, 
or the human potentiai^ movement'; (2) in agreement that human beings are entitled 
to funclamental services and o'pportunities, or that ^here should be options avail- 
able to all people; (3) in the belief that the state has certaih respohsibilities 
''to the people, and the people have certain rights; (4) or as more specific goals, 
such as the recently publicized White House hope to reduce the ' incidence of mental 
retardat^-on by one-half, by the year 2000; (5) or as 'very general goals, such as 
to guarantee eaqh person the right to be bom healthy, the ^right to habilitatiori, 
the right to the least restrictive placement, the^ right to an appropriate education, 
or the right to equal protection and due process "under the law. As I h^d said 
earlier, there I are goals, objectives, dreams, hypotheses. But, at the beginning, 
there must be ideas. Unfortunately, one reason why many ideai^ are timeless and 
persistent, ^etA^feeble, is that Jthey haven^^g^ully existed in reality ^ we don't 
feel compelled to implement them. Anfd, one. reason why we" aren't so compelled is 
that ideas, like pepple, are themselves mixtures of weakness and strength — which 
itself* may be an important idea. Possibly, such mixtures are inevitable, th^ 
products of dissonance between intent and practice, noble hope and dismal realiza- 
tion, and shared bitterness. ' The lesson is plain. Be humble, or one has very 
little to rely upon, | ^ 

The folldwing are some^ ideas that^ I feel are now in the air, Aot always 
because they are loud or s-|riking but, rather, .because they are fundamental and 
each possesses the so'und of truth t . 

• 1. The idea that each human being has unduplicatable value . , Not only is each 

person educable, not only is capability a ftinction of one's practice and training, 

* . * ' 

motivation, cuid expectations, not only must all devp^lopmental programs be individ- 
uali25ed, but so must on^^s life objectives. This is by way of saying that, although 
we believe that people can change> one's value as a human being ^'isn't bound to his 
edtlcability but to his intrinsic ^aCrid inalienable right to be .respected— because 
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he is*a human being, df for no other reason. 

When I was a young .boy, I read every book I could get my hands on that spoke 
about the Salejn WitQh trials* But it wasn't until recent years that I began. to 
understand why they burned the witches, ^e people in those New England villages ' 
would COM to testify that 'l^is is a 'good woman, a fihe person. God-fearing; and' 
that she tfeikes care of Jiqr fchildren and is good to her husband. Yet, they bunled 
herl It's like Mental Retardation. The witches were not -burned because they were 
bad. The witches were burned because* they were wi^chgs. The Mentally Retarded 
are neither placed nor not placed because of theiral.Q.* Their due process is not 
ignored and their protections are not guaranteed because their heads are a little 
bl^er. or a Jittle smaller .or ihe^ don' t stmbulate as well as others. They are 
dealt with in those ways because they are Mentally Retarded. 

« . 2 . The idea that Children represent our great hope to improve society * One 
is bom and he dies and, during*the inter inu the individual struggles to realize, 
his gifts while the group — the government, th^ bureaucracy, what we call society™ 
seeks to trap him, tame him, certainly to standardize him. But, sometimes for 
good andf sometimes for bad, th|re have always "been people* who would not be molded. 
They cause lus problems; yet, they are our major investment for the future. The 
dilemma has always been to know who should be mqlded and controlled and who should 
be as free as the wind, who is dangerous and who is our prophet.* And, so, we 
encourage freedom and individuality, while we weed^ out those who appear to be 
dangerous and maladaptive, while we pr^y that serious blunders have not been per- 
petrated in the h^me of society. And children must always exemplify humanity's 
universal continuing enthusiasmJ^or a better future; therefore, if we fail with 
children we fail with everything. ^ 

A week or so ago, I was sitting in a class at our university] while tlje pro- - 
feasor was attempting to instruct the university students on creativity for 
children. He was telling them things, showing them things, and. anchorin^^ those 
things to some psychoanalytic model. And then- a student asked the professor, * If 
we listen to you carefully, wij,t;|-we be able to teach art tp children?" It was 
then that I was so tempted to . int^rimpt — to give a diatribe on why teachers 
should be taught about children and Jart. I wanted to say (but didn't, because 
it »^ould have been impolite) that young children don't need teachers to instruct 
them.' Young children have more ways and more finesse and more capabilities for 
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. ' expressing themselves than eveti the moat gifted adult artist; >,that the reason - 
the only reason -. for teachers to learn about children's ajrt 'is, so they may. 
beftter understand childx'en. Maybe jthat's the* only reason for teachers in their 
' training to learn about anything/' • / . 

3. . The ±(^a of jij;^ creative per3on > * Each human being has a to live, .* 
^ ^ V ' - ' .. ^ ' ' .. 

\ . b.ut alsjD a' dream -to express himself, to realize his individuality in unique ways k 

Someone once, said othat living'vjell is the best revenge. And I truly belieVe. if ^ 
w§ can agree that .'"living well" means living in»on(^'s unique- mariner , that' living^ 
vjell is the onJ.y waf^. ' It's not enough to live, to exist,, to bie; all people seeTc 
to unfol^a, work to .create Something, and struggle for a .principle or sojyie different 
* future. , 

4. The idea of freedom . A jaundiced assessment of our culture" is that v;e 
revere life but disdain freeudom. In** our zeal to protect the weak, the aged, the 
sa-cal^led handicapped, the ugly and the different, v/e segregate and separate 
and sti^atize and make pariahs out of legions of people. We build- industries 
to iricarcejAtQ,— out of sight and out 6f mind— the blind and the retarded, so not 

^l :^ only do we accomplish little to help thona "sep" .and understand us, we preclude. 

any .possibility that we — the sighted, the jbrilliant, even the humanitarian--will 
I "see" and understand them. Where 'is the liberty that children e^ery school 

morning across America <:laim their country guarantees for all of its citizens? 
Where x:an we find total in^lementation of the principle that a human being is - ' 
entitled' to freedom under the law? And although v/e most zealously protect life, 

^ one's freedom is as important to that person as is his very life. 

Each of the aforementioned ideas has a history, long and bloodied^ as all 
powerful ideas, v/ars are fought and lives are lost because of them. We don't 
fight wars, any longier because of geographic land, - island in the Pacific or in 
Asia. We only fight wars to 'control language and thus to control ideas. The 
idea that all people are entitled to freedom iinder a just law is one that has 
turned red the scril of most lands. So today, these ideas struggle against othet 
powerful ideologies, moving ahead then falling back; in favor during one generation 
and out of favor in another. Today, at this very moment,. it is no different, 
except for the difference in time and perspective. However, ideas dealing with 
freedom, individuality, huij^n values and human resources ^continue to intrude 
roy/^into public consciousness^ crying for legitimaby and support. 
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I have 'learned' that one way ^ to at least partly understai3d=*^hat ojir valaies 

are is to read the^ newspapers and listen to the public communicators. ' As the 

aaying. goes, Ipok it up in the^ newspaper; everything heginsVwith the birth 

'announcement and endp with -tti^ obituary. Unfoftianately , people may /'draw wrong * . ^ 

Goncl'U^ibns i^i^tom discrete faatb,, heribe this attempt*. to relate Vord" f act ff' with 
^ . :< - . w., . / * \, • " . ' * 

**dctad" facts^. Now I would like to reView with you a few of t^e things that I 

' ' ' \ • " , « / . * 

'have been reading in recent weeks in -our newspapersr. • 

In New York State, where I was born and* grew up, and where I now live and 

earxx W livelihOtDd, ^in receht months the follov/ing items appeared in our various 

newspapers: . 

1. "A bill passed last month by th^ state legislature and sent to the 

govejmor^for signature qhanges the naitfes of all department facilities 
for the "mentally Retarded from 'State School' to 'Developmental 
\ Center'..." ( Mental Hygiene News , New Yopk State Department of Mental 

V Hygiene, May 24, 1974, p. 1). 

No longer w;Lll we have to contend with the Syracuse State School, the Willow-^ 

brook State School, the Letchworth State School, the Wassaic State School or the 

Newark State School. Rather, tlSfere is a new model; new progressives and humanitarians * 

appear to be in control. We now havp the Wlllowbrook -Developmental Center and the 

a e. 

Letchworth Developmental Center. W6 change the names and, as if by magic alone, 

> - 

things are expected to get better. ^ * 

\ 2. "The playgt'ouiid of the Syracuse Developmental Center is going to be 
remodele4 stressing safety and more * creature comforts. Protruding 
bricks removed from all play areas . and smooth epoxy applied to the . 
sides of the sfliqe to prevent abrasions are just two of the improve- 
ments tb be made according to^ Al Clinton, 'assistant business office^ 
of the Center. Improvements are being made to provide more safety 
to the retarded children thai; the Center serves." . (Syracuse Herald- 
. American . July 7, 1974, p. 2?18) . 

i- _ ^ • 

Sonte who read this announcement in our local paper remember that the Syracuse 

♦ 

Developmental Center (formerly Syracuse State School) was once the oldest un- 
remodeled and unchanged state school for the mentally retarded in North America 
and, just a year or two agov it was torn down and rebuilt at an expenditure of 
approximately $25 million. The aforementioned playground, constructed at a cost 
of several hundred thoxjsand dollars, received more than one national award for 
its innovativeness. Unfortianately , childreif couldn't play in. this playgroiand 
- " without submitting themselves to unusual physical dangers. Essentially , this 

award-winning playground- built by the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene- 

was, and probably still is, "unplayable." / 
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3. "A wasteful dispute has long been seething between fbivil 
*^ libertarians and element^ of the psycHi^atric profession. " 

The issue, in eff(*ct, is whether the mehjbally ill stlould 
ever be hospitalized against their will or, must at all times 
be deft to thei?: own resources as a recognition of their 
rights as free citizens... < 

• "VJhat are^eeded are open halfway communities, preferably 

located in rural areas, where tfie less afflic^ted can ivork 
at farming or crafts..." ( New . York Times , April 8, 1974, p. 34), 

Why did the New York Times print this lead editprial, -titled "Civil 

'liberties for VJhat?"? ' What with the v;orld at ^/ar, Watergates, impeachments, 

runavjay inflations, pollution, crime, Henry Aaron and* the new baseball seasop, 

i-/ith the whole v;orid of problems and happy and sad events to choose from, v/hy 

did the Nevj York T:|Lmes f^^l compelled to report to the v;orld that mental patients 



really need communities away from typical society, preferably located in^ffte 
country? Apparently, even the New York Times can be misled, possibly by a few 
influential colleagtiQS or, just as possibly, by a great many Mr. and Mrs. Qitizens 
who plunk down their 20 cents on weekdays and one dollar bills on Sundays for the 
privilege of not only reading the paper of record but giving it advice. 

Apparently, the people in New York City have "had it." So too, apparently, 
hcts the- Mew York^ State Department of Mental Hygiene. For, in an April 28, 1974 
front p4ge article, also in the New York Times , it., was reported that the "...Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, in a private memorandiun and directive, has made a major 
change in its policy by telling its hospitals that 'v/e should not take the 
initiative in discharging the patient to the community.*" Why, after the scandals 
of Willov/brook and Letchv;orth, the reports of joint commissions, with a new 
morality and in a supposed era of concern, does th^ New York Times ask us to slov; 
down, if not apply the brakes? why does it appear tliat the State Department of 
Rental Hygiene is doing one of its familiar herky- jerky about-face dances, tip- 
toeing in a 180^ turn, skimming over the iffsues and principles that honest 
people would no^ ignore? Well, the Department of Mental* Hygiene not only l^as 
"had it," but they were "had" — by the "anarchists," the too-liberal psychiatrists, 
the reformist^^ When they v;ere persuaded to evacuate some of their more embaras§ing 
units, they were not told that many people would be unimpressed v;ith the idea that 
mental patients should live in ordinary neighborhoods, especially unimpressed if 
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the designated neighborhoods were theirs 
apparently iiever*did develop a contingency plan, one that would permit them to deal 
CDI/^" with corarouii/ity resistance. Further, the Department of Mental Hygiene doesn't 
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quit& understand that, v/hen mental patients or state school patients are released, 
it v/ould be best to diversify their placements # not consolidate them in one or a 
fev7 locations. And, when the residents of Long Beach, Nev; York complained to the 
State Department of Mental Hygiene that, in fact, the Department v/as creating n6w 
quasi-institutions in the community with the purchase of converted motels or 
hotels for subsequent assignments of large numbers of mental patients to these 
facilities, the State Department of Mental .Hygiene responded v/ith lectures to the 
citizens on their moral responsibilities and the need for increased community 
acceptance and good v/ill. The irony of it all is ^hat the community lay people 
had a much more insightful analysis of the situation, the problems, and possible 
solutions, than the Stdte Department professionals. The community group said, 
"O.K., send your mental patients into our neighborhoods, don't congregate them 
together. Permit us to continue to have normal communities — not places v/here 
there are large numbers of peculiar or different people, herded together in 
abandoned, dilapidated, or second-rate hotels." 

The State'^ Department of Mental Hygiene did not heed the cditimunity^S advicrev '^ 

then pleas, then threarts. They merely lectured at the community., to be good 
citizens, to accept difference, to have forbearance, to. understand, to possess 
all those virtues that the professionals in the State Department seemed to lack 
themselves. So we had a backlash, and a new and strange coalition of cpnservative 
average citizens — people such as our own mothers and fathers, our friends^-and 
the Nev7 York Times . Wonders — and thos6 who answer th^e question negatively and 
probably correctly — will they evet cease? And so, we have' a new state policy 
to slow mental patients' releases. Don't suggest discharge to them lest they 
request release. Cool it, boys; the natives back in the boonies are getting 
restless. Even the Nev/ York City sophisticates have "had it." 

This conference is concerned with the so called severely and profoundly 
mentally retarded. I am*^ sure that within the course of your deliberations, you 
have discussed such terms as "mainstreaming" and "integration." Not too many 
Weeks 4go, I learned a±)out a sheltered workshop — an integrated sheltered workshoD.^ 
I couldn't visualize it. What's an integrated sheltered workshop? My students 
told me I should see it. They said, "It's a wonderfully integrated sheltelred 
workshop." So I went to visit this integrated sheltered wbrkshop. And it was 
nice. There they were, sorting huts from bolts, knocking out slats from Coca- 
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Cola bottle cases , sorting brovm wires fronu-blue wires .that will eveijtiially be 

used to las ^ cable across the Atlantic or Pacific. You've been there; you've 

seen it. And the manager was bursting with pride, as well he should. o 

And after the little tour I said, "T^ll me, sir, ^I- understand this is an 

integrated sheltered workshop. How? Where? Show me.''^ 

4 ^ 

He said, "Yoy saw it I" ^ ' 

I said, "W^ll, look - assume I'm stupid. Explain .it to me." I think by 
then he had assumed that anyway and it jwas no longer an as-sumption as far as he 
was concerned. ^ 

"Ho, look," he said, "you can see. We have 'retards '7 we have 'disturbed', 
we have a few homosexuals, we have some dope addicts, we have some algoholics. 
We got 'em all, and they are all together." 

So you see, the words have so many meanings - "mainstreaming. " 

I was m a large New Jersey city a few months ago: The school principals and 
superintendents, the other ftinctionaries and the college pebple each told me in 
no uncertain terms that the principle by which the special education program in 
this school system was operating was one of "integration" and; "mainstreaming." 
I was very impressed tintil I heard v/ith my third ear a remark made by one of the 
teachers. Following up, it was verified that, v/hile the schools had enunciated 
publically their willingness to integrate and mainstream handicapped children, 
the teacher's tinionhad just doncluded an agreement with the school board that 
regular class teachers need not take handicapped children into their classrooms. 

I have also seen this in other cities across the cdtintry. 

«?■ • 

5. On February 15, 1974, at about 9:00 P.M., a .safety of.ficer at the Hutchings 

Psycnxatric Center in Syracuse received a call concerning a man who refused to 

\ ' 

leave on^^of the Center's facilities. The officer responded to the call and con- . 
fronted the man, asking him what he was doing there. The person, a recently dis- " 
charged patient, said he was waiting to see a doctor. Because the man hacj been 
discharged, the officer told him that he would have to leave the premises- He 
refused to leave, even on repeated requests. Therefore, the Syracuse City Police, 
v/ere called to the scene and, one hour- later, this former mental patient who 
wanted admission to a state psychiatric facility, was found incarcerated in a 
county jail cell, lying naked in a- fetal position in his own feces. This incident, 
ana several othei; incidents reported during the spring of 1974, led to the appoin^ 
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mont 'of a coimifcLsoion to investigate mental health mental retardation in 
Ononda'ga County. I learned about appointment to the- commission by reading 
its announcement in our local evening paper. AX though my participation has, for 
me# been unUDually interesting and "educational," after numerous meetings I re- 
mained puzzled by the commission's investigatory pi:ocess# unclear ^about oxir charge^ - 
dumbfounded when I reviewed newspaper accoxints supposedly 'Summarizing our de- 
liberations/ and totally confused when I see commission colleagues on television 
discussing events /' agreements, and disagreements that*-- presumab^ly — I was witness 
to. On the other hand, why should anyone expect anything different in a syst^ 

0 

that "drags" some people to involuntary hospitalization and denies other people 

treatment they desperately seek? 

A few weeks ago I was down in New York to visit the Willowbrook Developmental 

Center preparatory to some testimony I had to give at the WilJ.owbrook trial. My 

secretary had given me a packet of mail which I had to look at. Here again in the 

Mental Hygine -^ews I read: ^ 

"The first Carpi Btirnett Good Housekeeping Award was recently presented 
to the housekeeping staff of Building 11 here (Willowbrook Developmental 
Center) • • . a , 

"An emblem was ne^dedC{^or this new monthly award) and the warm, populai: 

figure .of Carol Burnett in her comic character of. the charwoman seemed 

to fit the mood perfectly." ( Mental Hygiene Rew3 # October 11, 1974, p. 4). 

But you know there are some triumphs. They are so small as to make one 

embarassed to even mention them. But we do need O^r reinforcements, just as the 

children we teach need 'theirs. I have recently written a book that will be published 

this spring. It's a novel about a group of residents at a state school who take 

things into their own hands, so to speak, and' make certain demands for themselves. 

a!he book is^ called Revolt of the Idiots . It's all "fiction, but last week, at one 

of the state scHools, this letter went to one of the officials at that school: 

"The resident goveirnment had a meeting with all' the people 6f Unit IE. ^ 
We told them about our meeting with you and what you Said. We all feel 
^ , that we can't pay for the second telephone in any^ way. We are goirig to 
fight for our human rights ... 

Signed, 

Residents of State Sbhool." 
All o£ you, I am sure, have &een this ad in the Newspapers. It's a Camel, ad. 
"Can you spot the Camel Filter smoker?" You**ve all s^en it. 1 am looking at this' 
one Sunday morning about a. year -ago. I see that one fallow with a football jersey 
with the number 58 is' described this way: "He doesn't smoke Camels # he is Tyrone - 
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Shulace, 'beach pest.'" We are told in the ad Jthat the "58" on his shirt stands 
£ot his I.Q. Further, lYi'one thinks that ."pff shore drilling is something 
laa^ines do»" He smokes "Huff 'n Puff super filtered cigarettes." vOBviously 
that makes him retarded, unappealing, and' deservin^g of whatever ridicule is 
heaped upon him. r 
We wrote a letter to the Pitesident of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company * 
and we received a wonderful response from C. A. TuckeV, Vice President and Director 
of Marketing for the company, who said it was all a joke and nothing to get so up- 
Det about. He also said that we think you folks are doing great things, and we 
havd joined you in the public spirit^ed work that you a^e doing. We support all 
the local organizations involved v/ith mental health. 

--=s^We didn't like the letter', but thought that it would be the end of it. But 
just last week on an airplane, I see the same ad - same picture - but where they 
described Tyrone Shulace last year, they now say, "He's Hugh Midity, formerly 
Channel 58 's whistling weatherman." They changed the adl The "f)ig-big" victory 
of the yearl V 

Time is rushing - and I am still on the first page of the diatribe. Let's 
quickly see if I ^an ^pull some.stu^f together. It was my purpose to illuminate 
the hypothesis that interiigence is educable and that it is a function of practice 
and training. But' irrespective of one's capabilities, irrespective of how the 
person scores, or hoV the person looks, fundam^tally we have to ask the questions, 
"What's a human being?" "What's a human being entitled to because he is a human 
being?" And it sefems that w^say those words so easily. We come to agreement 
with such facility and with such good will. It's incomprehensible how all of 

. these peoples who are in agreement have created a monolith. We have trreated an 
industry ^salle<^ "Mental Retardation" that rolls along at billion dollar ciips. ^ 
And to reverse the tide, to bring those resources into the community requires ^ 
more thbn preachers and more th^ humanitarians. It also requires economists. 
The New York State Mental Hygiene budget today is a billion "dollars. The Willow- 
brook State School- biidget is $50 million, $18,, 000 a resident. Last week I visited 
an institution in the East operated in collaboration with a university. They 
have 125 children at an .operating cost of $8 million. For those who aren't 
quick with the arithmetic, that's about $57,000 to $58,000 a residents What price 

0'^11 we pay to segregate people? What price will we pay to keep a child from his 
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family/ a brdther from his sister, one human being from all the others? 

Until we can solve, the problem of dollar and resource flow and the monolithic 
industry created to segregate, we are never going to get those conpnunity programs 
that we seek. The dollars are all running the other way. Last year in Nev; York 
State, the Mental Retardation budget in the Department of Mental Hyg:^ne was 
$235 million. my calculations, $233 million were for residential programs in 

a state that has publicly annouiiced that it will integrate, that it v/ill not 
segregate/ And why? We don't believe -^that intelligence is educable. We don't 
bfelieve that people can change. We don't believe that you can make a silk purse 
out of a<sow's ear. We don't believe that Hellen Keller, before Ann Sullivan, 
before the enormous investment in her treatment, wa.s mentally retarded. We don't 
believe in educability ^r the severely and profoundly handicapped. In fact, most 
of us don't believe in our ov/n educability. - - . 

It is very hard for us to believe that all human i>eing^re equally v;orth- 
while. It 'is very hard for us to conceptualize a ,v;orld that doesn't segregate and 
separate and incarcerate. A current zeal^in America is to segregate the elderly. 
This is such a clear example, such a didactic model of v/hat v/e have done to each 
other, that I am surprised that "problems" of the aged are not discussed more at 
mental retardation meetings than mental retardation. The one thing about the 
elderly that everyone knows (at least in the back of our heads) is that some day - 
if we -are lucky (or maybe unlucky) we will be there. The one thing about the ^ 
profusion of institutions for t,he elderly (that's so startling and so frightening 
and so indicative of the fragileness of the human mind and the h.uman spirit) is 
that we aren't building those places ^or other people. We aren't building those 
places for^ some theoritibal 1% of the population the profoundly, or the severely 
or the autistic or somebody else.* We are building ' them for. ourselves . We are 
building tho5e places for us to move into when we come of age. We sit here and 
smile and are pleased and we don't complain. And we don't say "Stop! Stop all 
thisl What are we doing to each other?" It's recklessness, it's the idea that 
peop^ can't grow, can't change. 



I could go on I but the one thing I promised is^ that I v/ould end on time. 



So 



I will skip the next 20-25 pages. Let me end with something 1 wrote just the 
other day while I was coming back from another meeting at a state school. First, 
let me give you some background- I- heard a preacher and his Sunday morning 
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services. It was very nice and very comforting to me. had 'Spoken to him before 
the. service. I got to know him a little bit. So I said, "If I could read that 
guy's mind, I don't think he would be saying what he is saying." So just for 
fun, and because I was writing something else, I rewrote his talk. Not the one 
he /gave, but the one I thought he might have given had he let himself. And it 

goes like this: ' ^ 

ft"- ' 

"Bucko, thin is a raw and dirty business we're in. It is v/ild and it is crazy, 
i t* naJ:os you sweat too much and smell too much. It dulls your senses and hardens 
youjjl sensi^biHties . Such work deludes us to believe that v/e can recognize those' 
ith delusions, much less cure them. It misleads us to think that v/e can measure 
thinking, when what we measut^ is our •applicat4»on of our Value on thinking. And 
it discourages us from attempts to improve thinking because our metaphorsi about 
improvement preclude improvement. , . ^ . 

"It sends us into dark areas for the illumination of problems and into 
Gehenna to find angels- - in search of examples and places thdt are unexamplQs.- 
Bucko, this is a pariah's business we are in - a wasted human's business ^ 
disposable people business. It is^vil v/ork we're in. Yet there are ..s^nts 
among us. It's dirty, yet there are- those here who are the purest of the pure. 
It's dehumanizing, yet v;e seek a* common-bond for humanity. Some hate' the work, 
yet loVe ttxe people. Some^ hate the people, yet love the work. And they do Ji^iis 
public v/ork in private places. That is, in places av/ay from things and other *. 
people. Soe what. I mean, this i£ a crazy business - thia crazy business." 



